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AMERICAN HUSBANDRY. 


CHAP. XXV. . 

GEORGIA. 

Climate — Situation-^Soil—-“ProduBions 
Agriculture — Exports^ — Obfer^cations . 

G eorgia is in many refpetSs the 
fame country as Carolina, differing 
'very little in climate, but, generally 
in favour of it. Upon the coaft it is not 
above fixty or feventy miles from north to 
fouth ; but in the internal country the dif- 
tance is upwards of one hundred and fifty 
milesi The climate upon the coaft is hot, 
damp, and unwholeforae, like Carolina, 
though there are hilly fpots which form 
ftrong exceptions. • The flat country ex- 
tends in general about two hundred miles 
from the fea, and the interior tra(ft, which 
reaches from thence to the Apalachean 
mountains, and is about one hundred miles 
VoL. II. B broad. 
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broad, ranks in every refped: among the 
very fineft in all America. The climate at 
the fame time that it is hot enough to pro- 
duce the moft valuable ftaples, is healthy 
•and agreeable to an extraordinary degree ; 

' free from thofe fudden changes and violent 
extremes that are felt in the maritime part 
. of the province, and which are fo perni- 
cious to health wherever found.- ' In this 
country the foil is of a fertility that even 
exceeds the back parts of South Carolina, 
efpecially on the nver Savannah, and its 
branches to tEe wetland north- weTT of Aii- 
gufla, and indeed all round that town : no 
flat lands are found, no »fwamps, no 
marfhes, but high, dry tradls, waving in 
gentle hills, and the vales* watered .with 
numerous dreams. The foil a deep black 
loam, fo rich that there is fcarcely any ex- ‘ 
haufting its fertility : it was for a long time 
, unknown that fuch a country exilled here; 
but upon firft fettling Georgia, and for 
many. years afterwards, the flat fandy coaft 
was the only part of the province attended 
to or known ; and as long as* this has been 
the cafe \vith fany of our colonies to the 
fouth of New York, they have languhhed, 
and emerged from their languor as foon as 
they penetrated into the rich and healthy 

part 
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part of the country. Georgia was a very 
inconfiderable province as long as the peo- 
ple confined themfelves tothecoaftj but 
the efforts fince made here have been by 
means of removing backwards, where filk, 
indigo, and other commodities of great va- 
lue, are cultivated with a fuccefs far greater 
than was ever found in any of the mari- 
time parts of our colonies. But however 
clear the excellencies of thcfe interior parts 
of Georgia may appear, to fuch as have 
viewed them with an underfianding eye» 
yet are they not one tenth peopled ; it is 
but a few years fince any attention at all 
has been given to this province by Ameri- 
can or European fcttlers; but after the ar- 
rangement of the American governments in 
1763 had confined all the colonies to as 
narrow bounds as the encroachments of the 
French before the war, and their oper- 
ations in it, they then found good land, un- 
patented, fcarce •, which pufhed them upon 
a more induftrious fearch : this \Vas the 
caufe of Georgia receiving fince the peace 
fuch an accefllon of people, that fettled in 
numbers in the back parts of it j and it 
was the fame caufe that contributed to the 
peopling feveral diftrids in North Carolina, 
which had been long negleded. 

B 2 The 
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The foil and face of the country in the 
maritime part of the province, refembles 
South Carolina j it confifts of a flat terri- 
tory, very fandy, and in general either' 
pine barrens or fvvamps ; the flips of oak- 
land are not large or numerous: thefwamps 
are inferior to thofe of Carolina in the pro- 
dudlion of rice, and in general the country 
is not fogood for the whole breadth of the 
flat part ; but this inferiority is not great j 
all the fea-coaft of America, from Jerfey to 
Florida, has a ftrong fimilarity. 

The vegetable prod udtions bo(h of trees, 
ihrubs, roots, flowers, &c. are the fame as 
thofe of South Carolina ; nor is there much 
difference in the growth, for though 
Georgia lies to the fouth of that province, 
yet is the climate not hotter than that of 
Carolina ; and there are fome parts of the 
latter, particularly Charles Town, much 
hotter than mofl: in Georgia. Relative to 
a further account of the foil, climate and 
produds of this province, I (hall here in- 
fert an extrad from a letter written by a 
planter, who went from England and fet- 
tled not far from Augufla, and has refided 
there eight years. 

** I muft freely own, that in fome in- 
flances I was much difappointed in my ex- 

pedations 
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pedations of this country, — I thought the 
foil had been more generally good, and the 
climate I was taught to imagine was more 
agreeable to an Englilh conftitution j but 
in fummer I find the heat very oppreflive, 
and gives one, for two or three hours in the 
afternoon, a languor which I never expe- 
rienced in England even in the hottefl: days; 
going out is then difagreeablc, and the 
only way to be tolerably at eafe, is to keep 
one’s felfperfedlly quiet, to fit ftill in rooms 
that admit much air but no fun, and to be 
cautious in diet : this feafon lafls through 
July, A uguft, and moft of September. The 
way to enjoy the agreeable parts of any a- 
vocation during thofe months, is to rife 
early in the morning, and to tran fad what- 
ever bufinefs requires^ your being abroad, 
by eleven o’clock, or at moft by twelve 
(unlefs the days are cloudy), and then to 
keep the hopfe till five in the afternoon : in 
the evening the air is cool enough to ren- 
der the fields pleafant. What I have now 
told you is not general with all conftitu- 
vtions 5 I have a fervant, who came from 
England with me, that feels no more in- 
convenience from being expofed through 
the heat of the day to the fun, than the 
very negroes themfelves, who generally 

B 3 delight 
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delight in the moft meridian beams ; and 
among my neighbours, I know two or three 
who are of the fame temperament. But 
my own conflitution is very different, for 
a fever would be the leaftconfequence I be- 
lieve; and indeed I partly know it from ex- 
perience, which would enfue from my 
ufing any fatiguing exercife, from one to 
three o’clock in the afternoon in fiimmer, 
when the fky is clear ; for with a louth 
wind the fun’s beams are fo intenfely hot, 
that the only ptcafure I feel, is to be per- 
fedtly at reft. 

“ But at the fame time. Sir, that I de- 
feribe thefc inconveniencies, let me re- 
mark, that I fhould ufe very different terms 
if I lived near the coaft : 1 have been often 
at Savannah, when I have longed ardently 
to be at home ; the climate is there beyond 
comparifon worfe than at Augufta, and 
the farther weft we go, the better it be- 
comes. This will doubtlefs appear very 
ftrange to you, as there is fo little differ- 
ence in the latitudes of thefe places ; but 
that is acircumftance which has little to do 
with climate in this part of the world. I 
attribute the great contrail there is between 
the fea-coaft and the weftern part of the 
province, to the flatnets of one, and the va- 
ried 
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ried furface of the other-— alfo to one being 
full of fwamps and rnar{hes, and the other 
being entirely free from them. Flat coun- 
tries have always lefs wind and agitations 
in the air, which render it far more pure 
and wholefome to breathe in, as they carry 
off fpeedily every noxious quality ; there is 
fcarce an inftance on the globe, of a hilly 
or a mountainous country being unhealthy j 
even under the line or the troprics fuch 
are always inhabited by a hardy and robuft 
race of people. The other circumftance 
is of yet more confequence j the effluvia of 
ffagnant waters in a hot climate, and efpe- 
cially of fuch as rice-fwamps, which are 
(hallow, fometimes fields of mud, at others 
thinly covered with water, cannot but prove 
prodigioufly injurious to the health of the 
human body, at the fame time that it ren- 
' ders the heat , not only burning, but clofe 
and fuffocating : fuch a thick heavy atmof- 
phere, in a country fo flat as not to be 
windy, muft neceffarily make the maritime 
part of this province far more hot than the 
internal part, creating a difference greater 
than what many degrees of latitude could 
occafion. 

“In the obfervations have made on the 
climate’s being uncommonly hot, I con- 

B 4 fine 
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fine myfelf entirely to the hotteft part of 
the fummer, July, Auguft, and part of Sep- 
tember, and perhaps, but not always, a 
week the latter end of June. As to the 
reft of the year, you have no idea in Eng- 
land of the charms of this climate at a dif- 
tance from the fea. March, April, May, 
and June, are a warm fpring, in which 
fcarce a day offends you : the fky is a clear 
expanfe, clouds rarely to be feen, and the 
heat nothing offenfive ; the beauty of our 
country is then enjoyed eyery hour of the 
day-r— in fhort, no feafon in any part of the 
world can hardly be more agreeable than 
thefe months in the back country of Geor- 
gia. The latter part of September and Oc- 
tober are alfo perfedly agreeable, in being 
furficiently warm without a melting heat. 
But this is not all I have to fay in our fa- 
vour ; for to me the winter is a moft pleaf- 
ing feafon here ; the degree of heat is that 
of a warm fpring, with fome days as hot 
as a common fumrncr; but in fome 
months in the latter country I have felt 
days as hot as are generally experienced in 
Jamaica: ideas of heat fhould not there- 
fore be taken from the height to which 
the thermometer rifes in certain days, but 
to the mean height when every day is re- 
7 giftered. 
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giftered. In the winter feafon, and alfoia 1 

tpring, wc have extreme cold winds, par- | 

ticularly the north-weft; and alfo ftiarp 
frofts ; but the fudden changes from heat 
to cold, which are fo much complained of 
on the coaft, are rarely felt with us in any 
fuch degree as is common there. I have 
heard many of my neighbours complain of 
thefe frofts and cold winds, but to an Eu- 
ropean conftitution they are natural, and 
are certainly wholefome whenever the 
changes arc not fudden from heat to cold ; 
and even in that cafe they are better than 
conftant heat, if any caution is ufed in drefs. 

I muft fay for my own part, that neither 
froft nor wind have ever proved difagree- 
able to me ; and that upon the whole, I 
much prefer the climate to any in which 
I have lived before ; and yet I have refided 
at Cadiz, Naples, and the Weft Indies, 
not to fpeak of Bofton and England. But 
whatever I have mentioned on this head is 
relative only to the country to the weft of 
Augufta, that is, the weftern half of 
Georgia ; for the other part does not by 
many degrees enjoy fo good a climate.” 't 

In another letter was written as follows. 

The foil in this neighbourhood is good ; 
in general, we have very little that is hzd ; 

and 
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and none that will not produce fomc ufe- 
ful crop or other. Like you in England 
we have waftes uncultivated, which fprcad 
almoft over the whole province ; but our 
waftes are fuch only for want of people to 
accept their property, whereas yours are 
fuch from being of a poor and almoft: 
worthlefs foil. I have travelled over parts 
of Scotland, and even the northern coun- 
ties of England, which carry fuch an afpedt 
of barrennefs, and are fo dreary and wafte, 
as nothing in all this country can be op- 
pofed to them. All land here that is un- 
cultivated, is either a very rich and valuable 
foreft, or a meadow, which in its natural 
ftate would be w’orth ten or twelve {hillings 
an acre in England. On the coaft they 
have fwamps, which produce nothing, 
tho’ not many, but here fwamps are rare j 
the low grounds on fome of the rivers are 
rhore properly marflies ; they are fmall, and 
fuch as are found in the beft and raoft beau- 
tiful counties of England ; low meadows 
on rivers, wherever they are found, were 
(in a ftate of nature) marfties : we have 
none but what might eafily be drained, and 
would then be the richeft meadows in the 
world, efpecially if kept as watered ones. 

Even 
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Even thefc marflies are with us found full 
of tall and beautiful cedars and cyprefles. 

Our flat tradls, or more properly the 
furface of gentle waves of country, rather 
than levels or hills, are of a rich loamy 
foil j the Surface from twelve to eighteen 
inches deep of a fine light, black, fandy 
loam, which has the appearance of being 
the earth which has been formed by the 
rotting of vegetables ; and yet, which is 
extraordinary, we have this foil where no 
trees are found. Under this loam we find 
another of a reddilh brown colour, three, 
four, or five feet deep, and then meet 
with clay, and in fome places rock ; this 
under-ftratum of loam has the appearance 
of being admirable land. Other tradts of 
this fort, and efpecially the fides of hills, 
are covered with a reddifli loam, with 
many ftones in it, from one to two feet 
deep, and under it rock : the appearance of 
this foil is not fo good, but on experience 
we find it to be very fertile. In fome vales, 
between gentle hills, we find the black 
loam three or four feet deep, a foil which 
I am perfuaded might be applicable to any 
purpofe in the world. A true clay on the 
furface is fcarcely ever found in thefe tradls; 
but in the low lands on the river fides the 

foil 
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foil is a very ftrong loam, near the clay. 
Some of the rivers, however, run among 
the hills, with high rocky (hores. For 
150 miles from the fca the country abounds 
with what they call a pine barren^ which 
is a light white fand, very poor, covered 
with pines ; it is reckoned the word part 
of that country ; we are not entirely with- 
out it j here and there is a pine barren, but 
they are rare. There are other varieties of 
foil, but not in confiderable quantity 5 we 
have Tandy tradls, which though light are 
very rich, and of a nature entirely different 
from the pine barren find. Some fpots on 
the rivers and the higheft hills are rocky, 
and fo rough as not to admit of culture ; 


but thefe arc covered with foreft trees, 
and add very much to the beauty of the 
country. 

** Uncultivated trafls of country in this 
part of America are very different from 
fuch in other parts of the world ; the plenty 
of the fined timber is adonifliinsr to an Eu- 

O 

ropean upon his fird arrival. We have 
ieveral forts of oak which come to a pro- 
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s fize, tw'iccor thrice as large as oaks 
gland ; and feme of thefe are much 
excellent for diip-bulii'u'g than is 
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of the fort of oak, was for fome years the 
caufe of this idea j but later trials havedif- 
fufed a more corredt knowledge of the va- 
lue of our timber, for fome has been found 
fuperior in duration even to Britifh oak. 
This wood is alfo cut into various articles 
of lumber, which are exported to the Weft 
Indies ; pine, cyprefs, and cedar, are like- 
wife appropriated to the fame ufe : this is 
a vaft advantage annexed to thofe parts of 
the country which have a good water-car- 
riage, fince thefe forts of woods converted 
into lumber will pay the expences of clear- 
ing the:thickeft forefts in this country, even 
if a proportion of the timber be of other 
forts, and not ufed in building : when this 
is the cafe therefore, a man enters not only 
into the poficftion of an eftate without ex- 
pence, but even an eftate that is ready to 
cultivate. 

“ Our forefts are generally open, con- 
ftftingof large trees,' growing fo thin that 
you may generally ride through every part 
, of them, rarely having any underwood, and 
in fome trads they are wide enough for 
waggons to pafs every where : the labour, 
therefore, of clearing, when the wood is 
not of a proper fort for lumber, is not great. 
We have immenfe numbers of wild mul- 
berry 
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berry-trees, upon the leaves of which we 
feed our filk-worms, without forming any 
plantations for that purpofe. Walnuts and 
hiccories are alfo very plentiful upon the 
heft lands, and grow to a very great lize.” 

A third letter contained the following 
particulars. ** My plantation is fituated 
on a fmall but navigable creek, which falls 
into the river Savannah, about thirty miles 
weft of Augufta ; when I firfl came, I had 
a very large tradt of country tochufe in, for 
the fettlemcnts to the weft of that town at 
any diftancc from it were not numerous ; 
had I then been as well acquainted with 
agriculture as I am now, I could have made 
choice of a plantation, confifting more en- 
tirely of rich land ; hut as it is, I have no 
great reafon to complain, and what I lofe 
in foil, I gain in the extreme beauty of the 
ftuation. 

My houfc is on the fide of a hill ; be- 
hind it is a fine fpreading wood of oak, 
walnut, hiccory, &c. before it a large tradt 
of grafs which I have cleared, and which • 
is bounded by the river, whofe courfe I 
command frora'almoft every window, for 
three ‘miles on each fide : on the other fide 
of it, and all round the lands adjacent to 
my houfe, are the fields which 1 have in 

cul- 
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ture. The whole plantation, which is my 
property, confifts of 6340 acres, at lead, in 
the rough manner in which the furveyor- 
general’s people reported the furvey, that 
is, the quantity rcgiftered; the only feftce 
which furrounded it for fome years, was 
trees market with a hatchet, or crofles dug 
in the meadows, with here and there a poft 
fet up ; but other fettlers having fince fixed 
'near me, who have taken up fmall grants 
of land, their fences have been made in 
fome places in my boundary line, which 
have faved me the trouble. In fome places 
I am yet open to the country not granted 
away ;• for this traft of land containing a 
large proportion of excellent foil; I paid 
not quite one hundred pounds, including 
every charge and fee incurred in order to 
procure it. . 

The method here taken, is for the 
perfon,who wants land to fix upon a fpot 
and take what he likes, under condition of 
peopling it in a given number of years : I 
had twenty allowed me, but they are now 
giving only ten or fifteen years. It is not 
common to fee people fixing by each other ; 
they generally plant themfelves at adiftance, 
for the fake of having an uncultivated 
country around them for their cattle to 
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range in : all the country not granted away 
belongs to the king, and is common for 
every man to turn his cattle upon, but not 
in the manner fuch right is enjoyed in Eng- 
land, where the lame thing is done not by 
permiflion but by right; for here every 
new comer has a liberty of fixing in this 
common part of the country, and inclofing 
his property immediately if he pleafes ; fo 
that the lands on which we turn our cattle 
farther than our own bounds, are continu- 
ally decreafing : the confequence is, the 
planters who on this account have not 
range enough for their large ftocks, take up 
new grants of fmall quantities of land far- 
ther to the weftward, for the fake of fend- 
ing their cattle thither, by which means 
they are enabled to keep very great (locks, 
even (b far as a thoufand head. . I have four 
hundred and forty head of cows, oxen, 
bulls, heifers. See. but their value is far 
from what it would be in England. 

** The plenty of timber in this country 
is a great advantage to new fettlers, in ren- 
dering their buildings and many of their 
utenfils of no other expence than that of 
labour, tools, and a little iron. My houfe, 
a barn, a (table, and fome other conveni- 
cics, co(l me no more at fird than one hun- 
dred 
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dred and feventy-four pounds in cafh, and 
the labour of ten negroes during three 
months j this was done by hiring carpen- 
ters, and paying them by the month j and 
two of the Haves learnt fo much of the art 
in that time, that by working fince with 
them occafionally, they are become good 
carpenters enough to raife a (hed, or build 
any plain outhoufe, fuch as you fee corn'- 
mon in England in little farm-yards : our 
wood is of fo little value, that their making 
wafte is of no confequence. I have made 
many additions to my houfe hneej at a fmall 
expence, fo that it is now a very conve- 
nient and agreeable habitation. 

** When I confider that for one hundred 

% 

pounds a man may in this rich arid plenti- 
ful country buy an extenfive tra£k of land ; 
that for two more he may raife a good 
, houfe and offices ; that he may buy flaves 
for thirty or forty pounds a*piece, or hire 
white labour a very little dearer than in 
England ; and that he may fettle hlmfelf 
with as few as he plcafes,and increafe them 
as he can j when this is confidcred, it fur- 
prifes me to think that more people of 
fmall fortunes do not come among us, but 
that they ffiould prefer the narrow way in 
which they muft live in Eorope. The 
VoL. II* C plenty 
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plenty of this country is much greater than 
you can think of •, a little planter, that is 
a good gun-man himfelf, or has a flave 
that is fo, may in half a day kill much 
more' game than two families will eat in. a 
week ; and in parts of the country where 
it is comparatively fearce, an eafy walk 
will , yield him a day or two’s fubfiftence of 
this fort for a moderate fable. By^ game 
we here underhand deer, rabbits, wild kine, 
and wild hogs, turkies, geefe, .'ducks, 
pigeons, partridges, teal, &c. . Our xivers 
are equally abounding with excellent fifh, 
which is an advantage not inferior to the 
other ; and the two together in hunting, 
ihooting, and fifhing, affording a diverfion 
equal to what, is met with in any part of 
the world, and fuperior to mod. Sporting 
here is carried on with unlimited freedom, 
and in a ftyle far fuperior to what I have 
any where elfe met with ; and whoever 
keeps houfe in this country muft prefently 
find the immenfe advantages attending the 
great plenty of thefe articles, which reduce 
all expences of this fort very low. And 
now I am giving you the information you 
want on this head, I (hall add, that our 
.great plenty of fruit is another point in 
which this country is very fortunate •, we 

have 
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hielons, cucumbers, water-melons, peaches, 
pears, apples, plums, &c. &c. in any quan- 
tity we pleafe, almofl without trouble or 
culture. The climate is fo favourable, that 
to plant them is all the attention requifite. 
Upon a new fettler fixing, one of his firft 
works is to inclofe and plant a large orch- 
ard. Peaches are the moft plentiful of any 
kind of fruit : a ftone fet, becomes a bear- 
ing tree iri three years, and the fruit that 
drops from it rifes in young trees } fo that 
a fingle tree would become a wood of 
peaches in a few years, if they were aot 
grubbed up. 

You fee. Sir, from this account, upon 
the truth of which you may abfolutely re- 
lie, that you want for nothing in this 
country that nature can give us. Rich land 
is plentiful; building no where fo cheap; 
game, filh, flelh, fowl, and fruit, in the 
utmoft profufion ; labour by flaves very 
cheap, by fervants not dear. And to this 
may be added a government mild and e- 
qual, in which more liberty is no where to 
be found ; taxes too trifling to be mention- 
ed, and where neither tythes nor poor’s 
rates are to be found : may I not therefore 
conclude, that if mere living well, plentiful- 
ly, andateafe,be confidered, no countrycan 

C 2 exceed, 
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exceed, perhaps not equal, this. In re- 
fped of fociety, we are deficient j but this 
is made up to a ftudious perfon, or one 
who does not diflike retirement, by the a- 
mufements of the field, by the employ- 
ments of agri(?ulturc, and by reading j not 
however that we are without company ; t 
haveeight or nine neighbours within twenty 
miles of me, with whom I vifit ; and fome 
of them are families in which a rational 
converfation is by no means wanting !” — 

. In a fucceflive letter the fame perfon gave 
the following particulars. 

— “ Refpedling the agriculture we pur- 
fue, about which you enquire, I fliall give 
you the heft account I am able ; the ob- 
jedls moft attended to are Indian corn, 
wheat, and provifions, which long occu- 
pied this country chiefly ; but for a few 
years pail filk and indigo have made great 
llrides among us. The country near the 
fea is not near fo fertile in corn and pro- 
vifidns as that about us ; we therefore not 
only fend great quantities for the Well In- 
dia export, but alfo to feed the towns and 
rice plantations in part. I am much in 
doubt whether the common hulbandry of 
raifing corn and provifions be not as pro- 
fitable as that of indigo or rice j the beft 
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planters we have, and it is the fame ia 
Carolina, do not reckon they make in to- 
taLproduit above 20I. or 25I. each for their 
working hands : I have exceeded this fome 
years by Indian corn, wheat, 6cc. and 
fome of my neighbours have carried it 
much farther than me, by more Ikill and 
clofer application. 

** The firft bufinefs in our huibandry is 
clearing the ground, which is for corn, ge- 
nerally done by grubbing the trees up by 
the roots in order for the plough to go : 
this method I have followed in all the land 
I have cleared : the expence is fmall, from 
the eafe of ftirring the light foil ; and after 
raifing my houfe, offices, and negro camp, 
with lengths and ports for fences, &c. the 
refidue 1 have fent down the river in feve- 
ral forts of lumber, as boards, planks, rtaves, 
pieces, calks, &c. to Augurta and Savan- 
nah, but not with fuch advantage as others,' 
lower down on the river, who have not 
fuch a dirtance : after clearing, I have 
planted the land with Indian corn, for 
three and four years fucceffively, and got 
from thirty-five to fixty bufliels an acre, and 
at the fame time from twenty- five to fifty 
bufliels of Indian peafe an acre. Of wheat 
my crops are not fo great ; but from, 
C 3 thirty 
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thirty to forty biilhels an acre is my ufuaj 
crop. Barley we clfo fow', ufually after 
wheat or Indian corn j I get the fame quan- 
tity as of wheat ; I have fome fields, the 
foil of which is fo rich, that I have got for 
fix years fucceffively crops of thefe kinds 
of grain, and all equally good, and I do 
not now find that the foil has much abated 
of its fertility ; but in fome of my fields, 
it begins to wear out j but fine grafs will 
come, and foon yield nearly as good profit , 
as middling crops of corn. I do not think 
our farmers in England grow quite fo many 
fuccefllve crops of corn as we do here, yet 
I imagine our produds to be much the 
largeft. I have never laid on any dung or 
other manure for corn. 

** My black deep loams, which were co- 
vered with wood, yield kitchen plants of 
very fine flavour and an extraordinary fize ; 

I allotted a piece of it near my houfe for 
a garden, in which feveral articles of com- 
mon produd much exceed what I remem- 
ber feeing in England, and yet I have ne- 
ver manured it : this, however, is much 
owing to climate. I have raifed cabbages 
of 6o lb. weight, and turneps of 25 lb. 
Potatoes thrive aftonifliingly in it j I have 
had 300 bufhcls from a bed, which in fize’ 
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did not exceed a quarter of an acre j'and 
feveral of my neighbours having found their 
great increafe in this foil, have begun to 
go pretty much into them as an article of 
fale : they find a ready market at Savannah 
for the Weft Indies. I defign taking the 
fame hint, and believe they vidll be as pro- 
fitable as any other article. 

** There is one circumftance in this 
country which is very valuable in planting j 
it is the warmth of the climate rendering 
it unneceflary to houfe or otherwife attend, 
cattle in winter more than in fummer ; 
they find their fubfiftence in the woods and 
natural meadows, and return home of 
nights only for the fake of food given them, 
not fo much through ncceflity, as to in- 
duce them to be regular. Our fwine fare 
yet better, for the woods abound greatly 
. with maft and fruit of various forts, which 
they are greedy in finding, and keep them- 
felves fat on ; but we ufe them to come 
home in the fame nianner as the kine. 
The number of hogs kept in this country 
by every planter is very great j they who 
begin only with a fow or two, in a few 
years are mafters of fourfeore, or an hun- 
dred head; I have above three hundred of 
all forts and fi^es, and in a few years, if the, 
C 4 country 
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*^ountry does not fettle very faft, ftiall have 
tvV’ice or thrice as many. Pork and beef 
barrelled make a confiderable article of 
Dur produdl; and hides are not the moft 
inconfiderable part of the produdl of our 
cow kine. 

Befidcs the articles I have mentioned, 

• we cultivate indigo, filk, tobacco, and 
hemp, but not in fuch large quantities (filk 
excepted) as they do in Carolina j I hav« 
them all upon my plantations ; indigo and 
tobacco require the fame foil, which is the 
richeft and deepeft we can give them, but 
it muft be dry j tobacco is but juft coming 
in, but we make as good, if not better 
than any in Virginia ; and I am of opinion, 
fince the price has rifen, it will be as be- 
neficial as any article we can go upon. 
Hemp is fown in the low lands on the 
rivers and in drained marflies, where the • 
foil is a ftiff loam, upoh clay : we do nqt 
reckon it fo profitable as cither indigo or 
tobacco J but as the land which fuits it is 
not the right fort for thofe crops, it is cul- 
tivated in fmall quantities. I cannot fpeak 
with any precifion of the products which 
my neighbours gain of thefe commodities, 
but I can tell you pretty accurately what I 
have done royfelf, When I had inereafed 
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my ten negroes tp twenty, from that mem- 
ber, eight of whom were women (who I 
fliould obferve do as much field-work as 
the men) they made nae, with the help of 
five white labourers. 
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3)6 acres of Indian corn, the produce of j 
which ibid for in fterling money, j 
%6 acres of wheat, the produce of which I 
fold for in ditto, - • ~ J 

1 2 acres barley, the’produft of which 7 
fold, yielded - - - j 

40 barrels of pork at il. I2S* 

26 ditto of beef at il. 2S. , 

1 6 acres tobacco yielded 1 2 hogfheads 
33 pounds filk, - - 

420 pounds of indigo from 4 acres and a half 52 10 
Hides, live ilock fold, and fmall articles, 47 18 


o 

12 

o 

o 
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8 
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o 

o, 

6 

o 

o 

o 
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This product from 25 hands is above 
23I. each ; but the two following years I 
h^d not fuch good fuccefs. You fee, by 
this account, that I made 33 pounds of 
filk : this is an article which deferves more 
attention than has been given it, either by ' 
the inhabitants of this province, or in en- 
couragement from the mother-country : 
the number of hands who made this 33 lb. 
in a fcafon was but eleven, which is 3 Ib. 
a-head. This appears tp be a very confi- 
d.erabje objcft ^ among them were four of 
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nay children (who did it by way of amufe- 
naent, and indeed a very rational one it is), 
and three women ; they did not employ 
feven weeks in it, and I need not tell you 
that in this bufinefs it is but a part of the 
day that is employed. Georgia has, pro- 
portioned to its inhabitants, made a greater 
progrefs in feeding filk-worms than any of 
the other coloi^ies, but yet her people do 
not make near the quantities they might; 
fuppofing they made but two pounds a-head, 
and Icfs than this I have never made for 
every perfon I have employed in it, this 
would be a vaft: acquifition for all the w'q- 
men, many of the children, the old men, 
and difabled perfons, with proper affiftance / 
from others ; and in Carolina, where the 
people are fo much more numerous, the 
importance of the objedl would in a na- 
tional light be ftill greater. This is fo fa- 
vourite a theme with rae, that were I to 
trouble you with all I could fay on the fub- 
je<S, I Ihould go near to exhauft your pa-, 
fience. 

Hemp bas been too inconfiderable an 
article with me to come to market, but 1 
hope next year to fend two or three tons 
down to Savannah. It may be to your fa- 
tisfadion alfo to know, that I have made 

fome 
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fome trials of wine, not yet as an export, 
but have ufed feveral fmall cafks in my 
own family, which have proved better than 
I cxpefted. Four years ago I planted a- 
bout a quarter of an acre of a dry rocky 
fpot of land, hanging on the fide of a hill, 
to the fouth of which I thought promifcd 
well , I ufed fetts of our native grapes, 
having no others ; thefe are fo plentiful all 
over the country, that you can fcarce go 
an hundred yards without meeting with 
numbers. This little plantation, which, for 
want of better knowledge than I could gain 
from one or two treatifes on the vineyard 
culture, was not managed near fo well as it 
ought, has turned out much better than I 
expedted. I have made wine from the fame 
grapes growing wild, and have the fatif- 
fadlion to find that the produce of my cul- 
tivated ones is beyond comparifon of a 
finer flavour, which fliews that we have 
much to hope from attending well to our 
native vines ; were they managed with the 
flcill that is exerted ip the wine countries 
of Europe, they would perhaps turn out 
among the profitable articles of our huf- 
bandry. One of the neighbouring plant- 
ers, a Frenchman by birth, has written to 
France to a relation, to fend a vigneron, 

well 
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well experienced, with fome fetts of the 
Burgundy grape ; this is to be done at my 
cxpence, and lhave good expectations from 
the fcheme } though tny neighbour is quite 
of a different opinion, and thinks that 
(farther than our own confumption) if I 
make it fucceed, the culture will not prove 
near fo profitable as indigo : how far this 
will prove true, I am not yet a judge. Ma- 
deira, which is the only wine we import, 
comes very dear to us. If we could make 
a fort fufficiently good to be fubfiituted for 
that, it would be a great acquifition. I 
(Jiall give you the account of my fale in a 
year fince the former, being nearly what 
my prefent produce is. 

1 . 8. d. 

5© acres of Indian corn, produce in fter- 7 |g- « 

■ ling money • - - 3 7 *4 

35 acre$ of wheat produce in ditto • 132 00 

20 acres of barley ditto - - 35 o o 

50 barrels of pork, - - - 02 o o 

40 ditto of beef, ♦ • - - 50 o o 

Hides, - - - - 24 10 Q 

Live flock fold, - - - . 30 o o 

Lumber, - - - 36 o e 

47 pounds of Clk, - - - 47 0 o 

1 6 acres of tobacco, 1 1 hogfheads, - 88 o o 

Indigo, • .. “ • 87 10 o 


£. 799 14 o 
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The number of negroes 25, and 5 whit6 
labourers, 30 in all ; the total divided gives 
26I. a-head ; and this I believe may gene- 
rally be equalled by thofe who have any 
luck in fixing on tolerable laiid, without 
pofi'efllng great (kill in choofing the beft. 

“ This, Sir, is a very important part of 
the information you requell: nie to give, as 
it explains to you what is to be expected 
from fettling in this country j I have little 
doubt of your friend being able to make 
from 20I. to 30I. a-head annual produce, 
fold at market, for all the vvorkihg hands 
hfe employs, befides fupplying the planta- 
tion with all the provifibnS confumed, both 
by the family, flaves, cattle, poultry, &c. 
this however is Dot profit j for negroes cofi; 
at prefent from 40I. to 50I. a-head, if ' 
good ones are bought. Cloathing, pbyfic, 
attendance, 6cc. come to fomething, and 
diftempers will now artd then break out a- 
mong them which prove very deftrudllve, 
though in general the increafe will keep up 
the number. Implements, tools, furniture, 
manufadlures, &c. &c. are all much dearer 
than in England, e^ccept the articles which 
are made of wood. Wine, tea, fugar, and 
fpices, are fome of them dearer, and none 
of them cheaper, than in England. Re* 

2 pairs 
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pairs of buildings is an article of fomc ex- 
pnce. Negroes muft have an overfeer, a6 
the annual expence of from 40I. to 60I. 
All thefe and fome other articles are deduc- 
tions from the planter’s profit ; nor ftiould 
I omit to add. Sir, that the nature of the 
country, as it prevents many of the ex- 
pences which are common in England, fo 
it brings on us others, of which you know 
nothing. Hofpitality, to a degree totally 
unknown in Europe, is the virtue of all A- 
merica j and a man can hardly through in- 
clination, but efpecially from example, be 
niggardly on any occafions that call for it j 
his great expence will be wine, rum, and a 
few other articles of houfe-keeping ; not 
that this amounts to any thing very confi- 
derable. 

** In general, our planters are very much 
on the thriving hand, yet few are rich, 
though I have heard of fome large fortunes 
in Carolina ; we have fcarce one in the pro- 
vince whofe circumftances do not improve. 
As to making a fortune, I believe no part 
of the world is better adapted for it, pro- 
vided the planter is fkilled ^in land, has a 
good degree of knowledge in matters of a- 
griculture, and is very induftrious and at- 
tentive to his bufinefs : you may eafily fup- 
' pofe 
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pofe that all thefe qualifications are nccef- 
fary j indeed I knowof no bufinefs in which 
money is to be made without knowledge 
and indufiry : I muft alfo add, that he 
ought to have his capital, efpecially if it is 
not confiderable, free j for intereft here is 
8, 9, and 10 per cent, and money even on 
fuch terms very difficult to be got ; he 
fhould therefore poflefs, or raife whatever 
he wants, in England, for no dependance 
is to be had on getting any here. 

“ There are very great advantages in the 
hufhandry which is carried on in this coun- 
try, of a nature not general in others, efpe- 
cially in Europe J the quantity of land to 
be had by any perfon that pleafes, is a cir- 
cumftance no where elfe to be met with on 
the globe, at leaft in countries where the 
religious and civil liberty of mankind is fe- 
cured ; and among all our colonies, none 
has better land or a more favourable cli-- 
mate than the back parts of Georgia. The 
expences of living are low, and particular- 
ly the neceflaries of life fo very plentiful, 
that fubfiftence is no where eafier gained ; 
on the contrary, the articles of merchan- 
dize produced here yield a large price, as 
it is the nature of mankind to rate luxuries 
much higher than necefiaries, and not to 

let 
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let the value of one depend on that of the 
other. Thus the planter feeds and fubfifts 
himfclf and family very cheap, while he 
fells his produce very dear ; filk, indigo, 
wine, hemp, tobacco, &c. are by no means 
necelTaries, but their value is much greater: 
this is a circumftance of great value to the 
planter j how far you enjoy in the fame 
in certain articles produced in England, I 
am not a good Judge ; luxurious articles 
may be very dearj but the neceflaries which 
fupport the planters and their workmen are 
dear alfo.” 

Thefe extradls, from pretty long corre-* 
Ipondence carried on with a view of fet- 
tling a relation in Georgia (which is fince 
done), I am happy in being allowed to in- 
feft: it is true they principally concern 
only one plantation, but they abound with 
many valuable circumflances that concern 
the whole province, and as fuch could not 
but be deemed highly worthy of infertion. 

*the follo'wing is a Jiate of the exports (f 
Georgia^ upon an overage of three years 
fnce the peace* 

18000 batrels »f rice, at 40s. - - 36,000 

Indigo, 17000 lb. at 2S. - - 1,700 

Silk, 2500 Ibi at 20s. i 2,500 

Carried over, 40,200 
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Brbught forward, £. 40,200 
Deer and other ikins, - - 17,000 

Boards, ftavcs, &c. ; 11,000 

Tortoife-fliell, drugs, cattle, &c. - 6, coo 

. ' t - 74.200 

But fince this account was publifhcd the 
articles arc moft of them very much in- 
creafed i the rice is raifed to 23,000 barrels* 
and the price to 3I. 10s. fo that this articld 
alone makes more than ihe whole of the 
above articles; the indigo is proportionally 
increafed, but the filk is declined: the 
Indian trade at Augulla is al fd thriven very 
much of late. ’ " 

Before I take my leave of this province 
it- will be proper to mention the large tradt 
of country lately acquired by the govern- 
rtietat of the Cherokees, containing by efti- 
niation ' about feven. millions of acres. 
This, country lies to the weft ward of Au- 
gofta, and is -bounded on one fide by the 
Savannah’s branches ; from the deferiptioa 
'•I have heard of it, I apprehend the planta- 
tion deferibed • in the above letters Very 
nearly refembles it ; the foil is as rich-is 
any part of America ; every article offpon- 
taneous vegetation, luxuriant in the higheft 
,degree ; the climate, like that of the wef- 
tern part of all our fouthern colonies which 
- VoL.II.' D bounds 
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bounds upon the Apalachean mountains, as 
delirable as any in the world, both for the 
produdtion of prohtahlellaples and healthU 
nefs. It is further faid to be as well wa- 
tered with ftreanis and rivers as can be wi(h- 
cd, with three or four of them navigable 
for large canoes. Many are the people 
who have given in petitions for grants of 
land in it, fo that it is expected in Georgia 
the whole tradt, large as it is, will be fet- 
tled in a few years : the articles of culture 
upon which the planters will go are par- 
ticularly indigo, hemp, flax, cotton, to- 
bacco, vines, and fllk, not to fpcak of In- 
dian corn, wheat, and other proviflons : 
for all thefe, it is faid, no part of America 
can be better adapted. ^ 

It is very much to be wifhed, that fo 
fine a tradl of country may be put. to the 
mod advantageous ufe, particularly in rc- 
fpedt of fllk, wine, and hemp. Thefe are 
commodities which we want more than 
any others from our colonies, but for want 
of a proper foil and climate the nation has 
for fo many years been difappointed in its 
expedlations ; but there can be no doubt 
of all thefe articles doing as well in this 
newly-acquired country as .in any part of 
the world, provided the right methods are 
. ' taken 
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taken in the culture of them. Planters 
left entirely to themfelves are apt to fall 
into the articles of hulbandry to which 
they have been moft acquainted, and not 
into thofe which will pay them the greatefl: 
profit, unlefs they have been before acquaint- 
ed with them. But their chufing their crops 
well is a matter of vaft importance to this 
nation, and therefore proper means Should 
be taken to give them all the light and in- 
ftrudtion that is wanting in any thing which 
it would be advifeable for them to under'- 
take. Perfons Ikilled in feeding filk- 
worms and winding the filk Ihould be dif- 
tributed through every difiridl of fuch a 
country ; fuch might be got in America, 
and they Ihould teach, gratis, every family 
that was willing to learn the bufinefs. The 
fame thing fhould be done with vine- 
drefTers from France, or perhaps better 
from Portugal, Spain, Italy, or Greece ; 
thefe men Ihould move from plantation to 
plantation, to (hew the planters the culture 
of vineyards — to aflift- in planting them, 
and alfo in drefling the vineyard : it would 
not be very expenfive to procure forty or 
fifty fuch i and that number would in a 
few years be able to train up many pupils, 
and fpread a tolerable knowledge of the 

D 2 vine- 
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vineyard culture through two or three proj- 
vinces. Hemp is better underftood in A- 
merica, the fame means would not there- 
fore be neceffary. To thefc meafures re- 
.wards, both honorary and pecuniary, jfhould 
be added, for fuch planters as produced 
given quantities of the beft wine, of filk, 
and of hemp : a couple of thoufand pounds 
a year beftowed upon a province in fuch 
premiums, would be fulheient to introduce, 
in conjundlion with the above mentioned 
meafure, any article of culture the govern- 
ment would have them purfue ; and no- 
4)ody can doubt but the national intereil 
would be far more advanced by fuch an 
expenditure of public money, than injured 
by the lofs (fuppofing it fuch) of a- few 
thoufand pounds. There is fcarcely any 
thing in domeftic policy but what may be 
effedled, and with profit, by means of pre- 
miums judicioufly offered, and impartially 
given, provided means be at the fame time 
taken to inftrudt the people, if the objeft 
required be out of their knowledge. In- 
ftead of ading thus, the bounty on filk has 
. been fuffered to expire. 

Bounties and . other encouragements of 
this nature. have been of long {landing for 
' hemp and pther articles without effed ; but 
,^this pro'ves nothing in general. While the 

colon ids 
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colonifts were confined' to the coaft? of 
Americaj by which I mean the flat, poor,- 
fandy traft of country which extends for 
100 or 150 miles from the fea, no encou- 
ragement would ever make any thing of- 
hemp, filk, or wine, for the foil and climate 
were equally unfit' for all; but now they 
have fpread «themfelves into the back or 
hilly country, where both foil and climate 
afeeflcntially different, the cafe is different 
alfo } and much Icfs encouragement would* 
prove of high utility, than before was at- 
tended with no effcdl. For this reafon, the- 
old incfficacy of fuch meafures fhould never 
be inftanced as an argument againft them-’ 
at prefen t. 

• Very many great and beneficial effeds 
might be made to flow from the fettling 
and planting'the-intefhal parts of our ma-' 
ritime colonies. Hemp is an article which"^ 
cofts this nation feveral hundred thoufafid 
pounds annually : it is'befides a neceflary' 
for our royal navy, which ought not to de- 
pend on the good pleafure of any foreign- 
nation, whatever friendihip maybe between- 
us at prefent. 

Flax is another import which we take 
from the Baltfc, though o»r colonies would 
raife it as well, and parts of them perhaps- 
much better,’ 

P 3 I have 
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I have not feen public accounts of whaf 
pur import of wines of all forts is, butcerr 
tainly it amounts to an immenfe fum ; the 
wealth of the nation would be very dif- 
ferent if fuch an import, chiefly from our 
own fworn enemies, was transferred to our 
colonies, and inftead of being paid for with 
cafti, as is the cafe with hemp, to be pur-, 
chafed with our manufactures. 

Silk is another article which we import 
from China, at the expence of more than 
half a million flerling ; yet our filk-inills 
are univerfal in aflirming, that what we 
have had from America is equal to the bell 
v/e receive clfewhere ; furely therefore it 
much behoves the government to promote 
Tiyhateyer mealures have a tendency to ren- 
der filk an article of confideration in the 
imports from America, iuftead of fuffering 
old ones to expire, 

Oil is another import which cofts this 
country great fums of money : none is or 
can be produced at home ; but the olive 
thrives well in the interior part of Georgia, 
and might be made a valuable article in the 
products of that province, especially the 
new acquired dilfri^t- 

Madder we byy of the Dutch, to the a- 
tpount pf more than two hundred thoufand 
pounds a year; thofe induflrious people 

raife 
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raife it in the province of Zealand, that is, 
in a country far inferior in foil to the back 
parts of Georgia, where are trails of rich 
deep black loam that would produce pro- 
digious crops of it : no article of American 
hufbandry would prove a more profitable 
Aaple. 

Wool we take in large quantities of 
Spain, becaufe it is of a kind we cannot 
produce in England : our colonies on the 
continent of North America, foufh of New 
York, produce a wool entirely fimilar to 
the Spanifh j no flaple they could produce 
would therefore be more advantageous to 
Great Britain. It is well known that a piece 
of fine broad cloth cannot be made without 
Spanifh wool j it is alfo known that the 
Spaniards have of late years made great ef- 
forts to work up their own wool j if. they 
Ihould fucceed, or if they fhould by any 
' other means prevent the export of it, our 
woollen fabrics, though they might not 
be flopped, would at leafl be burifiened 
with a frefh cxpcnce and new trouble j all 
which would be prevented by encouraging 
the import of wopi from America; and at 
the fame time that this good cfFcdt was 
^ropght, another would be brought about 
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^ cramping the manufa<Stures of the colo« 
nies ; of which more hereafter. 

Cotton we import from Turkey at thoi 
cxpence of above two hundred thoufand 
pounds a year ; this commodity agrees well' 
with the foil and climate of Georgia^ efpe*p 
cially thofe of the back parts of the pro- 
vince : I am fenfible that our Weft Indi^ 
idands would produce it, but the land 
which is fo occupied there would produce, 
more valuable ftaples ; there we want land, 
but on the continent is more land than we 
know what to do with ; it is here there- 
fore that it ftiould be produced. 

Thefe.imports might be enlarged to a 
greater number, were it neceflary, but they 
are fufticient to (hew that the nation takes 
from foreign countries, and from enemies, 
commodities to a very great amount, which 
<he might have produced in her colonies. 
It is at prefent the opinion of many mer- 
cantile gentlemen, that the balance of all 
our trades, except America and the Eaft 
Indies, isagainftusj if fo, it muft unde- 
niably be owing in a great meafure to the 
great confumption of thefe articles, many 
of which are taken from countries that 
take little from us: if our colonies, pro- 
duced them, we Ihould, on the contrary, 

pay 
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pay for them with our manufadurcs, a cir- 
cumftance eflentially different from having 
them in any. other mode. , 

A writer who has taken great pains to be 
well informed, has given the following ac- 
count of fome of thefe imports. 


Hemp and (lax, . . . 

Wine and brandy from France alone in 
1663, 1 00, poo 

Suppoie the total - - - 

Ireland alone in one article, claret, 
takes 150,0001. 

Silk, - . . _ 

Cotton, - - , _ 

Madder other accounts make w 
Let us fuppofe oU • - - 

And for wool - 




400,000 


1,000,000 


1,825,000 

* 300,000 
250,000 
50,000 
50,000 


Total . 3,875,000 


Other imports, which do not concern fo 
immediately, our fouthern colonies, as iron, 
timber, &c. &c. would run this account up 
to a much greater height : but if the total 
did not amount to more than half of it, 
furely the fum is too confiderable to take, 
from foreign nations, in articles whjch we 
might produce generally as well in our own 
colonies. 


• Political EJJayt concerning the prefent State of the Bri- 
iifr- Empire, 1771. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

EAST FLORIDA. 

Falfe defcriptions of the country— ~CUtnate 
—Soil — fro(lu£lions—Olfervations. 

WEST FLORIDA. 

Climate — Soil — Importance of thefe pro- 
vinces relative to ftuation and commerce'— 
Obfervdtions. 

I N fuch a free country as Britain, new 
acquidtions made at a peace will not be 
well underftood for fome years. The party 
who concludes the treaty will in the nature 
of things extol the terms they have gained, 
and for that purpofe magnify the acquifi- 
tions they have made : on the other hand, 
the party in oppofition will be fure to con- 
demn the treaty, and depreciate the value 
of the territories acquired j and what is a 
great misfortune in fuch a cafe, is the al- 
moft univerfal influence of parties: few men 
that adtually go to the countries in quef- 
tlon, but whofe judgment or report will be 
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warped by their connexions or political 
opinions. Moft of the people who frequent 
fuch countries are foldiers, failors, gover» 
nors, civil officers, or traders, and if any 
of thefe ffiould publiffi accounts, not much 
flriX truth is always met with in their de- 
fcriptions ; either from being fearful to of- 
fend their fuperiors, or from motives of in- 
tereft. It happened thus with the Flori- 
das. The miniftry, upon the conclufion 
of the peace, fent a phyfician, who had no 
bufinefs to leave in England, to view and 
deferibe Eaft Florida ; though upon his re- 
turn he found his employers out of office, 
and a new adminiflration, yet as his was an 
official bufinefs, he dedicated his book to 
the miniAer of the day : it contained an 
account of that province, which made it 
appear to be one of the fined countries in 
the world, and proved it a mod valuable 
acquifition. This was jud the report which 
the world might rationally have expeXed j 
for certainly a mao on fuch an errand would 
take care, fird to recommend himfelf to 
his patrons, which he could do no ways fo 
effeXually as by praifing the acquifitions 
they had made to the (kies : in this work, 
indeed, he did not proceed on thofe prin- 
ciples of integrity which he ought to have 

done. 
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done. An American botanift accompanied' 
him in a part of his journey through the 
province, andtkept a journal ; this made a: 
part of the above-mentioned publication'; 
but inftead of being publilhed’ fairly,- it‘ 
was mangled, and' the man’s g-eneral opi- 
nion of the country, which >was by nomean* 
favourable tof it, fupprefled. Such a-con-* 
duiff, at one flroke, was •' fudicient to con-' 
yincc the reader that little or no dependancff 
could be placed in what was advanced by a 
man who could prove, in fo material an in'? 
fiance, faithlefs to the public.- 

On .the 'Other hand, diredl contrary ac- 
<^unts were publifhed by others, who were- 
fo far from agreeing to the merit of the 
country fet- forth by its friends,- that -’they 
flrenuou'fly indeed it had np pretenlions to 
any fort of j merit they totally denied all 
value to it, ridiculed the title of aequifitiony 
confidered the country as a heavy ourthen,' 
and condemned the peace-makers with the 
* loudcft" voice* for accepting fuch a recom- 
penfe in exchange for glorious and-Valuablo 
conquers made in the war. Here there- 
fore were two parties in' fuch direft oppofi- t 

tion to each other, that a confidcrablc part 
of what they wrote might fairly be attri- 
buted to political prejudice, and ^thifr on 

bot]i 
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both fidcs, the confequence of which was, 
that the world could form but a very vague 
guefs of the real truth. 

Such is the date of public intelligence 
concerning the Floridas j all the informa- 
tion to be gained concerning' them, is that 
of private people who have refided there'; 

I have been as attentive as poffible in mak- 
ing numerous enquiries, of planters, agents, 
officers, &c. ‘who have been any -time in 
thofc countries; I have corhpared their ac- 
counts, and from the intelligence I havp 
■gained, have drawn up' the following dc- 
■fcription, -fupplying Tome deficiencies by 
reafoning from analogy of Georgia and Ca- 
rolina, and others from public accounts, of 
a date antecedent to our having any con- 
nexion with Florida, and confequently free 
■from all party prejudice.'* The account will 
be incomplete, as the fbufices from which 
it is drawn- are fo ; but it had much better 
be incomplete than btherwife, if to make it 
fo, bad intelligence, or fuch as was/iinfa-* 
tisfaXory, was taken to render it full.' ' In 
'a few particulars (wherein' it would anfweV 
• little purpofe in him tp'^'vary from' the 
-truth), I follow Dr. Stork; ‘ , 

Eaft Florida is fituated between lat, 25 
>and 32, it extends confequently' ihuch to 

the 
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the fouth of any of our other colonies; 
which makes the climate hotter; a conli- 
derable part of it forms a peninfula, which 
projedls to the fouth : this circumftance is 
both an advantage and a difadvantage ; in 
the hrd place, it makes the air cooler by a 
regular fea and land breeze, than in the 
maritime part of Georgia; but on the other 
hand, this benefit is almofl preponderated 
by the increafed quantiiy of rain which 
falls ; it is the mifehief of all thefe fouthern 
poafls of America, that they are de- 
luged with rain, which, Aagnating in the 
fwamps of a flat hot country, poifons the 
air. The rains that fall in Florida are al- 
mofl inceflant. This in a hot climate mufl 
make it very unhealthy, fince thofe are the 
wholefomeft countries near the troprics, 
where it feldom rains. Peru is perfedlly 
healthy, and there it never rains at all. 
Relative to the health and fertility of this 
country, there is one circumflance that is 
decifive ; all the fouthern colonies I have 
elfewhere remarked, confifl of a maritime 
and a back country, the latter of which 
reaches to the Apalachean mountains } 
now the flat fandy coafl, full of fwamps and 
marihes, is alike in them all, being equal- 
ly fleril and unwholefome ; but when this 
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flat country is pafled, and you arrive at the 
hilly dry tra<fts, free from fwamps, you 
then find a country perfectly healthy, and 
very fruitful. Florida, Georgia, the Ca- 
rolinas, Virginia, and Maryland, are all 
extremely fimilar in the appearance of their 
coafts ; the flat fandy tradl is the fame in 
them all, except that their fmall degree of 
fertility incrcafes as you advance northward, 
as regularly as the arrangement of the co- 
lonies. Now this circumflance is abfolute- 
ly decifive againft Ea(l Florida, for unfor- 
tunately, that province confifts of nothing 
elfe but the flat fandy country ; it has no 
back country, for where you fiiould meet 
with the rifing drier trait, you come to the 
fwamps and marfiies of Weft Florida j 
therefore not a hill is to be met with in the 
whole province : it confifts of marlines after 
marlhes, fwamps after fwamps, pine bar- 
rens upon pine barrens, but no found good 
loam like the hiccory lands in the back 
parts of Georgia, 6cc. Indeed the general 
fpontaneous produce of the province (hews 
us what the foil is. Good lands in this 
part of America are^ covered with vvoods 
of tall red hiccories as high and ftraight as 
elms ; white, chefnut. and fcarlet, oaks ; 
tulip trees; .black walnuts; locufts, &;c. 

ut 
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But fingle trees of ihefe are rare in Eaft 
Florida, and not a wood of them is to be 
found in the whole province. 

Now thefe two circumftances are fuch as 
can neither be miftaken nor mifunder- 
flood ; the flat fituation of the country, and 
the fpontaneous produce j the one may be 
in a finall degree remedied by the fea and 
land breezes ; and fmall patches of toler- 
able (not good) land may be quoted in an- 
fwer to the other j but as to the country in 
general, it muft be condemned on compa- 
rifon with very gfeat tradts in our old colo* 
nies. This I muft own appears to me to 
be clearly deducible from the circumftances 
in queflion ; party on either fide cannot al- 
ter or deceive one in fuch points, becaufe 
they are certainly matters of fadl, and not 
opinion 3 nor could there well be a greater 
piece of impofitioriVn the public, than pub- 
lifiiing the diredt contrary. • 

Relative to the foil and face of the coun- 
try, it refembles, as I before obferved, the 
'maritime parts of the other fouthern colo- 
nies : it confifis chiefly of fwamps and 
marfhes, or tra^s of fandy white pine 
ground 3 the former are covered With the 
fpontaneous growth of the country, live 
oaks, chinkapins, bay», liquid amber, Wa- 
ter 
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ter oaks, and ftunted cypreffcs. In fertility 
for the produdl of rice, there are fome of 
them which it is imagined will anfwer welh 
when the fwamps more to the north are' 
exhaufted or turned to meadow, which, 
however. Is not likely ever to be the cafe j 
and therefore the merit of this capability 
is not of much confequence : the fwamps 
we Were in pofTeffion of, before the acqui- 
fition of Florida was made, would, if culti- 
cated, produce more rice than half the 
world confumes. 

The reft of the country is in general a 
pine barren, with very fmall fpots of better 
land, which the Indians of Florida formerly 
grew their maize on : now the pine barren 
is the worft land of America, but to fay 
that it is abfolutely fterile, would be aflert- 
ing an untruth ; for no foil can be fuch in a 
climate that is very wet and Very hot, fince 
thofe two agents will every where make; 
the worft of land produce fomething : this 
pine barren Will, when cleared, produce 
indigo, Indian corn, and fome other crops } 
but then it is net the proper foil for any 
On6 of them, and fuch as no perfon would 
move to, from the wofft of oiir colonies^ 
in order to cultivate them. This feems to 
be the plain fad, when cleared from the 

VoL. II. ' E atten- 
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attendants which prejudice has given it. 
The country will produce rice and indigo, 
and a few other unimportant articles ; but' 
the culture will not by any means be fo 
advantageous as the fame articles in Ca- 
rolina. 

Several plantations have been formed, 
flocked with negroes, and fet to work on 
rice, indigo, Indian corn, fugar, cotton, 
hemp, and cochineal. Among thefe the 
plantations of Mr. Rolle, governor Grant, 
the eail of Egmont, and Mr. Taylor, arc 
the principal j none of thefe have been 
able to bring any dubious article of culture 
into profit, fuch as fugar, cotton, cochi- 
neal, hemp,'&c. on the contrary, had they 
not'depended on rice and indigo, they would 
have loft their whole capital, and with the 
afliftance of thofe articles, which in Caro- 
lina, are almoft uniformly profitable, they 
have moft of them loft fuch large Turns of 
money, as to break up fome of the planta- 
tions, and give no flight languor to them 
all The defeription publifhed of the pro- 
vince induced many to fet about planting ; 
they expelled returns ‘ of fUgar, cotton, 
Cochineal, and hemp, and made little 
doubt of foon acquiring great fortunes : 
all they met with was difappointment on 

difap- 
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difappointment j this chagrined them, and 
perhaps they were then little inclined to 
do even judice to their own beginnings. 
But all men who have any ideas of plant- 
ing in America^ whether by going thither 
themfelves, or under the conduit of agents* 
Ihould confider well the country w'hich 
they chufe. Had the gentlemen who have 
laid out large Aims in planting Florida con- 
Adered what the country probably was; 
from reafoning by analogy with Georgia, 
Carolina, &c. they would prcfently have 
perceived that it would have been more 
advantageous to fettle in the back parts of 
our old colonies, than in our new acquiA- 
tions of the Floridas. 

In refpcdl to Weft Florida, we have a 
little intelligence which can be depended 
On* as it is principally of an older date than 
our acquiAtion of it. The whole coaft has 
been well known ever fince the year 1719, 
and the many accounts the French have 
given of it, to be nothing but fuch a fandy 
defart ; ** the land is nothing but a Ane 
fand, as white and fhining as fnow 
•This is the account they give of the coun- 
try from the MiAaAippi to Mobile; of 


• Du Pratz Hijl. dt Louif, 1 . 52. 
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which laft an officer of twenty years expe- 
rience in the country gives his opinion in 
thefe words : “ I never could fee for what 
reafon this fort was built, or what could be 
the ufe of it ; although it is 120 leagues 
from New Orleans, it muft be fupplied 
from thence; the foil is fo bad, being no- 
'thing but fand, that it produces nothing 
but pine trees, or a little pulfe, which is 
but indifferent of the kind They only 
fettled there for the fake of a port in Dau- 
phin ifle, and which waschoaked up by the 
ffiiftingof the fands in a gale of wind, and 
leaves the place without any port above the 
depth of nine feet. Their other fettle-? 
ments on this coaft, they tell us, ** only 
deferved an oblivion as lading as their du- 
ration was ffiort.” They then took Penfar 
cola from the Spaniards, but found it only 
fit to difmantle and abandon; on which 
they retired to the Miffiffippi, as we muft 
do if ever we would hold that country. 
The greateft part of Florida was furveyed 
in 1708, by Captain Maim from Carolina, 
who gives this account of it for about an 
hundred miles fquare round Penfacola. 

All this country is a pine barren (fandy 


* Du Mont, Mtm. dt la Louij. tom. ii. p. 80. 
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dcfart), without any water in it j” that is, 
it has neither earth nor water in it, and 
mult therefore be very unfit iox 1 plantation. 
All the reft appears to be the fame where 
it is not fwampy and marftiy. We may fay 
of the whole, what Father Charlevoix, who 
travelled all over it, fays of the next poft 
at St jofeph’s, which lies in the middle of 
the country upon the borders cf Eaft and 
Weft Florida, ** it is a wretched country 
fun pays perdu)^ and a mere barren fand, 
on a flat and bleak fea-coaft — the laft place 
on earth where one would expedl to meet 
with any mortal, and above all with chrif- 
tians * The following account was 
wrote by an officer from Penfacola, and 
has been confirmed by other eye- witnefles. 
** My expedfations with regard to this 
country, and the hopes of every one elfe, 
are funk to the loweft pitch. Inftead of 
the fineft country in the world (as Weft 
Florida was called), we found the moft 
fandy, barren, and defart land, that eyes 
could fee or imagination paint ! not capa- 
ble of producing a Angle vegetable, nor the 
leaft profpedl of improving it ! as the foil 
for an hundred nriles back is every where 

* Hijl. N. France.^ vi. p. 263. 
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the fame as the fea-fliofe, and con fids not 
of earth but of the whited fand you ever 
faw which agrees with the account of 
Capt. Maim above. “ In dimmer it is 
too hot to go abroad in the day time ; the 
months of July, Augud, and September, 
are faid to be as hot as at Jamaica. The 
winter is very cold ; but as it depends on 
what wind blows, that is very uncertain. 
You have often contrary extremes in the 
fame day ; a fouth wind fcorches, and a 
north wind freezes, which mud be very 
difagreeable. There is fo much ficknefs 
at Mobile, that almod all the officers arc 
ill, and only Cxty men of a regiment able tp 
do duty which was afterwards the cafe 
at Penfacola. 

This is the fird part of North America 
that was ever attempted to be fettled, and 
has been better known than any part of the 
continent, although it feemsnow to be al- 
mod unknown and forgotten. It was fird 
undertaken to be fettled by John Ponce in 
1512; Vafquez d’Ayllon in 1520, and 
1 524 ; Pamphilo Navarez, who had a grant 
of it in 1528; Fernando Sotp from 1539. 
to 1541 j a company of miffipnaries in- 
1549; Pedro de Melendez, who had a 
^rant of all the fouthern parts of North 

■ America 
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America in 1562 to 1586 ; the French un- 
der Ribault and Laudonniere from 1562 to 
1567; but they all found the country to 
be fo poor and barren, that they abandoned 
it, infomuch that it has never been fettled 
as a colony to this day. Soto travelled all 
over the weftern parts of the peninfula, 
from the bay of Spirito Santo, where he 
landed, and tells us from that to the in- 
land parts of Georgia, “ that country 
which is no lefs than 350 leagues in extent, 
is a light and foft fand, full of fwamps, and 
very high and thick bufhes, which is very 
poor and barren j” but where lands bear 
nothing but bulhes or underwoods in A- 
merica, they are good for noth»ng. Nar- 
vaez again fearched all the eaftern and in- ' 
land parts for 280 leagues, “ and found it 
to be ail a low Hat fand, full of fwamps, 
with a fad and difmal afpe«fl throughout the 
whole country.” “ Solum omne quocj 
haftenus luftraverant (fecundum iptorum 
calculum 280 leucarum) planum crat at- 
que arenofum multis fl-ignis riguum — Trif- 
tem 6c fqualiidam regionis faciem renun- 
tiavit 


V De Laet. 1 . iv. c. 3. Herrera, dec. iv. 1. 4 c 4. 
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From all thefe accounts, and from all 
the authentic documents with which the 
council of the Indies in Spain could furnilh 
liim, which W'ere numerous, the hiftorian 
of America again informs us, “ Florida is 
a poor country, without any commodity 
hut a few forry pearls, and all who ever 
went to it died in mifery 

The bounds of both the Floridas were 
fettled by proclamation in the autumn of 
1763 : they extend northwards, the eaft 
province to the limits of Georgia, and the 
weft to the 31ft degree of north latitude ; 
pow it is to be remarked, that the barren 
, noxious country juft defcribed on various 
authorities, extends a very little farther than 
lat. 31, for when you come to Manchac 
bn the Miftiflippi the high lands begin, and 
a country in every refpedl the reverfe of 
Weft Florida. Thofe accounts and writ- 
ings therefore which reprefent this country 
in a favourable light, muft undoubtedly 
have rclererce only to the trarft of high 
country beyond the new limits of the pro- 
vince. I Ihall hereafter {hew that that coun*? 
try is one of the fineft in the world. 

* Frefent State of Great Britain and North Jmerica^ 

p. 197. 

* Herrera, dec. JU. 1. 8. c. 8, 
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The defcription here given of the two 
Florldas may be fuppofed to carry a ftrong 
condemnation of that article in the peace' 
of Paris, which gave to Spain an objedt of 
vaft value in return fpr a province, which 
apparently was not worth the expence' of 
keeping ; but the fame impartiality which 
was my guide in defcribing the climate and 
foil, obliges me to declare, that this idea 
would not be fo juft as it may at firft fight 
appear : if Florida W'as accepted with a 
view only for cultivation and colonizing 
upon the fame principles as other colonies, 

I ftiould agree that the remark would be 
undeniably juft, but the matter may rea- 
fonably be put in a quite different light. 
Florida was an acquifition worth making, 
upon the principles of removing a dangerous 
neighbour, and acquiring the pofTeflion of , 
a coaft equally well fituated for cramping, 
in cafe of war, the commerce of the Spa- 
nifh colonies, or carrying on a cla^'deftine 
trade with them. When Georgia was fet- 
tled with a view to rendering it a frontier 
againft the enemy, and when general Ogle- 
thorpe executed the expedition againft St. 
Augnftine, had he fucceeded in it, and con- 
quered the whole of the two Floridas, we 
^pujd then have had pens in plenty to 

prove 
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prove the importance of the country : con» 
fidered in this light it is of importance } 
at St. Auguiline the Spaniards were dan?* 
gerous enemies, and would have continued 
fo till Georgia became far m6re populous 
than it is at prefent j they alfo afforded a 
retreat to runaway negroes, which was a 
great inconvenience. The point of carry- 
ing on a clandcAinc trade with theSpanifh 
colonies is more important ; this may be 
judged of by the fadl of the imports from 
Weft Florida, amounting foon after the 
peace, and notwithftanding Mr. Grenville’s 
prcpofterous regulations, to the annual fum 
of 63,000!. in Spanifli dollars, a fum fu- 
perior to what was received from Georgia 
thirty years after fettling at an immenfe ex-? 
pence, and is an earned of what may in 
future be expected, if a more politic con-t 
dudt is purfued, 

That the po(Tef]lon of fo great an extent 
of coaft, bounding a ftreight, through which 
the Spanifh galleons have their courfe, may 
prove, in cafe of war, a very valuable ac- 
quifition, cannot be denied j for by means 
of the ports this coaft yields us, we may 
be able to cruize for the enemies ftiips 
with much greater probability of fuccefs, 
than wc ever' had before in this part of the 

world. 
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world. Nor fhould it be forgotten tHat 
the pofleffion of thefe provinces renders our 
dominion in North America complete ; the 
whole territory of that continent, eaft of the 
Miffiflippi, is now entirely ours ; the courfc 
of that river is now open to us to its mouth, 
^ matter perhaps of more confequence in 
future than all the other points I have men- 
tioned, and which we> could not have had 
fecurely without the joint ceflion of Flo- 
rida, and the eaftern Louifiana ; there is 
a roundnefs now in our continental domi- 
nions which will fave our pofterify, if not 
ourfelves, no flight expences. 

That thefe are circumftances of merit, 
can be denied by none but men who 
are determined to judge and condemn com- 
pendioufly, and without the trouble of 
jdiferimination ; but fuch general and con- 
cife determinations are .feldom founded in 
that degree of accuracy and truth which a 
candid enquirer will naturally, demand. 
How far the country is adequate to the 
reafonable expectations 'of the kingdom— 
for the great facrifices made for it, is, an- 
other equiry, not fit to be made at prefent, 
while the parties who made the peace, and 
jhofe who oppofed it are’ yet living, and 
fheir . politics yet the fignal for arrange- 

ment 
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merit in party matters j nor is I'uch an en- 
quiry fo nearly connedled with the Aibjedl 
of this work, as the objedts which I have 
principally treated of. What I have laid 
before the reader is fufficient to Ihew that 
the rational plan of proceeding with rela- 
tion to thefe provinces, is to fecure the 
coafts by a few ftrong and well fituated for- 
trefles, that the country may be fafe front 
the attacks of enemies, and that there may 
be the proper accommodations for Ihip- 
ping, for the views of attack in time of - 
War, and trade in time of peace ; as to 
planting, none fhould be encouraged but 
fbch as was fubordinate to the defign of 
fupplying the garrifons and (hipping. By 
no encouragement, however, I do not 
mean reftridlions, but avoiding thofe pub- 
lic means of bringing new feitlers, w'hich 
are often put in execution : fuch people 
will be employed tofar more national pur- 
pofes in other parts of our colonies, which 
exceed Florida equally in health and ferti- 
lity. As the ftrength of the Spaniards is 
now colledled at New Orleans, and as the 
navigation of the Miffiflippi is much the 
moft important , objedl we have in this 
part of the world, the governriient (hould 
be particularly attentive to keeping all the 
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forts, ftations, and fortrefles in that part 
of the province in the beft condition*' 
that in cafe of a. rupture with Spain, we 
might there be fecure. When the new 
colony of the- .Ohio comes to flourifli, 
in that manner which it certainly will 
in a few years, the infinite importance 
of this obje<ft will be ftriking to every 
one; nor (hould we forget the noble 
tradl of fertile country we have on the 
banks of the Miffiffippi, which will one' 
day or other be among the moft impor- 
tant parts of all America, and which will - 
almoft entirely depend on the undifturb^ 
ed enjoyment of the free navigation, of that 
river. ’ \ • 
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EASTERN LOUISIANA. ' 

territory eajlward of the MtjJiJJippi — Clt^^ 
mate *— Soil — Great fertility — Produce 
tions — Cattle — Face of the country — * 
Staples produced hereby the French- — Pr^- 
fofed colony — Ohfervations. 

1 'Give the name of Eaftern Louifiana to' 
the tradi of country on the eaft fide of 
the' river MilTiflippi, from the boundary of 
Weft Florida to the forks of that river; 
formed by its jundlion with the Ohio. 
This country reaches from lat. 31 and ^ tor 
lat. 37 and L . and from eaft to weft 1 ex- 
tend it to the countries of the Chicafaw, 
Cherokee, and Creek Indians, which is a- 
bout the diftance of from 1 50 to 300 miles ; 
this fpace being entirely free from the ha- 
bitations, huntings, and claims of the In- 
dians, having been in the undifturbcd pof- 
feffion of the French till their ceflion of it 
to Great Britain, and fettled and planted at 
various places according to the inclinations 
of the individuals, who came from France 

or 
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6r Canada. The country weft of the river 
is that part of Louifiana which they re- 
tained, and afterwards ceded to the Spa- 
niards. 

This territory was left as hunting ground 
for the Indians in the proclamation, which 
fettled the bounds of our colonies, in 1763, 
an arrangement which has fince been juft- 
ly and fcverely coridemned ; fince it was in 
this inftance, as well as in that of the O- 
hio, the giving up tlie heft countries ac- 
quired by the late war, at the fame time 
that we planted the worft. But as I con- 
ceive that this territory of tiie Miflilfippi 
will come in a few years to be fettled and 
planted, from the fame cogent reafons 
which have at laft induced the government 
to allow the fettlement of the Ohio, I 
think it will be highly proper to give the 
heft defcription of it that can be procured, 
in thofe circumftances which relate to agri- 
culture. I am the rather induced to do 
this, as I have it in my power, from the 
information I have received from an inge- 
nious gentleman, of South Carolina, and 
likewife from two officers, all of whom ei- 
ther travelled through, or refided in the 
country, to lay before the reader a few cir- 
cumftances not fufficienily known before.. 

Their 
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Their intelligence alfo enables me todiftin- 
guifli, in the accounts that have been pub- 
lilhed of the country, fadts from errors and 
miftakes. 

Relative to the climate of this country 
it refembles that of the back territories of 
Carolina, near the mountains, but is at the 
fame time generally allowed to be better 
and more healthy j particularly in the cir- 
cumftance of not being fo hot in fummer^ 
nor fo cold in winter. The whole terri- 
tory enjoys much fuch a temperature as 
the beft parts of Spain ; the air is clear, 
dry, and pure, perfedtly free from all mills 
and fogs. This quality is much owing to 
the country being remarkably high and dryj 
in general from one to two hundred feet 
higher than the river in its greatefl floods : 
there is not a fwamp or a marfli in the 
whole country ; no (linking unhealthy ef- 
fluvia to thicken and poifon the air, which 
info confiderable a tradl of our colonies is 
' dfiflrudlion to the health of the inhabitants. 
The heats here are very feldom oppreffive,- 
from the drynefs of the air ; and inftead of 
the inceffant and heavy rains which fur- 
prife Europeans in Carolina, Georgia, and 
yiorida, it on^ the contrary feldom rains on 
thoMi^flippi, north of the bopndsof Weft 
' < Florida^ 
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Florida, that is, in the high * country. 
This circumftance is very valuable, not 
upon account of healthinefs only, but for , 
feveral valuable articles of cultivation, par- 
ticularly filk and wine. The reader can- 
not attend too much to the climate of thi§ 
country, becaufe very eflential interefts will 
by and by depend on it ; whenever 
the propofition to fettle it is made, ob-^ 
jedtions may perhaps arife on account 
of climate, and new tales in fupport of 
Lords of who oppofe plantations j 

but let the world then recolledl the ac- 
counts which have been long ago given of 
this province, and which in every circum- 
ftance of climate has been uniformly de- 
fcribed by every perfon that has been there* 
Had the countries which'have been of late 
years colonized (particularly Nova Scotia 
and the Floridas) been dcfcribed in a juft 
and true manner, in all the circumftances 
of climate and foil, errors which have been 
made might not have happened. But 
with i^elation to the tradls of country on the 
MiftKTippi, all travellers, rehdents, writers, 
&c. agree in one general and uniform 
voice, all defcribe the climate as being per- 
fcdlly wholcfome, free from exceflive and 
cppreflive heats, from fogs, damps, rains, 
VoL. II. F and 
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and fuch intenfe colds, as are felt on the 
coafl of Carolina in the fame latitude. In 
all thefe refpedls, no country can be more 
truly defirable. 

The foil of this country is not at all in- 
ferior to the climate. Du Pratz, who re- 
fided fixteen years in Louifiana, and eight 
of them at the port at Natchez, and who 
from his profeflion of a planter muft necef- 
farily be a judge of land, fpeaks of it in 
terms, that leave one nothing to doubt. 
From that part of it!to the Ohio, which is 
about 900 miles, the Hope of the lands 
goes off perpendicularly from the Miffif- 
lippi, being on the banks of that river, from 
one to two hundred feet high. All thefe 
high lands are, befides, furmounted in a 
good many places, by little eminences or 
fmall hills, and rifing grounds, running off 
lengthwife with gentle Hopes. It is only 
when we go a little way from the Miffif- 
fippi that we find thefe high-knds are over- 
topped by little mountains, which appear 
to be all of earth though fteep, without 
the leaft gravel or pebble being perceived 
on them. The foil, continues he, on 
thefe high lands is very good. It is a black 
light mould, about three feet deep, on the 
hills or rifing grounds : this upper earth 

lies 
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lies upon a reddifh clay, very ftron^ and 
ftiffj the loweft places between thefe hills 
are of the fame nature, but there the black 
earth is between five and fix feet deep. 
The grafs growing in the hollows is of the 
height of a man, and very flender and fine j 
whereas the grafs of the fame meadow on 
the high lands rifcs fcarce knee defep, as it 
docs on the higheft eminences. All thefe 
lands are either meadows or forcfts of tall 
trees, with grafs up to the knee j the tim- 
ber is oak, hiccory, mulberry, &c. Even 
reeds and canes grow on the hill fides, tho* 
they are found in our maritime colonies 
only in the richeft fwamps. 

All the accounts we have had, both pub- 
lic and private, agree in thefe circum- 
ftances, and nothing can be mqrc decifiva 
of the excellency of the lands in this coun- 
try. In the fouthern parts of this conti- 
nent grafs is very fcarce every where but on 
the riched lands ; infomuch that it is no' 
unfatisfadtory proof of the foil being good 
to find a plenty of any grafs, much more 
fuch a luxuriant produce of it! as is met 
with even on the hills of this country’. 
The trees are no fefs indications of what 
the nature of the land is, being fuch as are 

F a only 
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only found on good foils, and of a fize and 
flraitnefs met with alone on the veryricheft. 

Charlevoix, who from the vaft extent of 
his travels was no ftranger to thefc appear- 
ances of various kinds which denote good 
land, and in general a fine country, has fe- 
veral particulars which it is proper to tran- 
fcribe ; fpeaking of his entrance into this 
country from the north, he fays, “ There 
is not, in my opinion, a place in all Lou- 
iGana more proper fora fettlement than the 
fork at the jundlion of the Miffiflippi and 
the Ohio, nor where if is of greater im- 
portance to have one ; the whole country 
watered by the Ouabache and Ohio, which ^ 
runs into it, is extremely fertile, conGfting_ 
of vaft meadows.” A later writer, of our 
own country, makes the fame remark ; 
** the moft important place in this country, 
and perhaps in all North America, is at the 
forks of the Miffiflippi, where the Ohio 
falls into that river, which, like another 
ocean, is the general receptacle of all the • 
rivers that water the interior parts of that 
vaft continent. Here thofe large and na- 
vigable rivers, the Ohipi! th^ Cherokee ri- 
ver, Illionois, Miflburi, and Miffiflippi, 
befldes many others which fpread over that 

whole 
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' whole continent, from the Apalachean 
mountains to the mountains of New Mexi- 
co, upwards of a thoufand miles both 
north, fouth, caft, and weft, all meet to- 
gether at this fpotj and that in the beft 
climate and one of the moft fruitful coun- 
tries of any in all that part of the world j ^ 
in the latitude 37®, the latitude of the capes 
of Virginia, and of Sante the capital of 
*New Mexico. By that means there is a 
convenient navigation to this place from 
our prefent fettlements to New Mexico, 
and from all the inland parts of North A- 
merica, farther than we are acquainted with 
it ; and all the natives of that continent 
have by that means a free and ready accefs 
to this place. In fliort, this place is in 
the center of that vaft continent, and of all 
the nations in it, and feems to be intended 
by nature to command them both ; for 
which reafon it ought no longer to be neg« 
Icdled by Britain, 

“ Upon the neighbourhood of the Chi- 
fa w river, Charlevoix remarks, that the' 
country is delightful ; the meadows pre- 
ferve their verdure in the winter, and a 
confiderable number of well- wooded iflands 
in the Mifliftippi, fome of which are pretty 
large, form very beautiful canals, through 
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which the largeft {hips may fafely pafs ; it I 

being affirmed that there is fixty fathom i 

water in the Miffiffippi above 150 leagues ■ 

from the fea. As to the forefts, which air I 

mofl entirely cover this immenfe country, i 

, there is nothing perhaps in nature compar- 
able to them, whether we conlider the fize 
and height of the trees, or their variety and 
the advantages which may be drawn front 
them j for excepting dying woods, which 
require a warmer foil, and arc only to he 
met with between the tropics, there is 
hardly any fort of trees which can be menr 
tioned that are not to be found here. There I 

are forefls of cyprefs eight or ten leagues in 
extent, all the trees of which are of a thick- 
nefs proportioned to their height, furpaffing 
every thing we have of that kind in France. 

That fort of ever-green laurel, which we 

have called the tulip-tree on account of the * 

fhape of its flower, is now beginning to be 

known in Europe. This grows to a greater 

height than the chefnut-tree of India, and 

its leaf is much more beautiful. The can- J 

^on of Natchez is the fineft, moft fertile, 

and beft peopled of all Lpuifiana j it lies at 

the diftance of about forty leagues from the - 

Yazows, upon the fame fide of the river. 

Several little hills appear aboye th fort, 

* ' which 
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which is called Rofalie, and when thefe 
are once pafTed, we fee on all fid^s very 
large meadgws, feparated from one another 
by fmall thickets.of wood, which pifoduce 
a very fine effed. The trees mod com- 
mon in thefe woods are the oak, and thofe 
which produce nuts : the foil is every 
where excellent. The late Monf. ^’Iber- 
ville, who firft entered the Mifliffippi by 
its mouth, having penetrated fo far up as 
the Natchez, found the country fo delight- 
ful and fo advantageouQy lituated, that he 
concluded the metropolis of the new co- 
lony could no where be better placed. If 
ever Louifiana becomes a flouriQiing co- 
lony, as.it may very well happen, it Is my . 
opinion there cannot be a better fituatiop 
for a capital than this. It is not liable to 
be overflowed by the river, has a very pure 
air, and a great extent of country j the foil 
is well watered, and capable of producing 
every thing. Nor is it at too great a dif- 
tance from the fe^, and there is nothing 
to prevent (hipping from going 'up to it, 
Ladly, it is at a convenient diflance from 
all thofe places where there can be any de- 
flgn of making fettlements.” 

Ths reader will remark, that thefe fe- 
yeral accounts are perfedly confident ; it 

F 4 is 
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is CMident from them that all this country, 

. to the caft of the Mifliffippi, isJone of the- 
fincft in the world in refpedl of climate and 
foil ; the*air is plcafant and. healthy,- .the 
heats are never oppreffive,.nor :the;frofts in- 
jurious ; the atmofpherc is .clears .and. dry;, 
and free from the impurities with which it 
is loaded in countries abounding, with 
marfhes andfwamps : the circumftancc.\of 
the face. of the country* being high, .and 
either hilly or floping off in gradual afeents; 
and'the foil at the fame time deep and rich, 
is uncommon and ‘particularly valuable 
for great fertility in fiich hedthy regions is 
by no 'means generally found; .The.fpon- 
taneous produflions arc alfo. fuch as .-give 
the moft perfedt fatisfadUon, whether taken 
as mere indications of what^he foil is, or 
for their native value. ’ . Some of them- have 
been mentioned,. but others are equally der 
ferving attention. . 

. Among thefe I (hall firft mention the 
vine, which, fays Du Pratz, is fo compion 
inLopihana, that whatever way 'you walk 
from the fea-coaft for 500 .leagues north- 
wards, you cannot proceed an hundred fteps 
without nieeting with one but unlefs the 
yine-(hoots (hould^happcn to^grow^ in.an 
pxpofed /place, it cannot be expeded* that 
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their fruit (hould ever come to perfeft ma- 
Uirity. The trees to which they twine are 
ib high, and ' fo thick of leaves, and the 
, intervals of underwood are fo filled with 
reeds, that the fun cannot warm the earth 
or ripen the fruit of this ihrub. On the 
edge of the favannahs or meadows wc 
meet with a grape, tlie (hoots of which re« 
femblc thofe of4he Burgundy grape ; they 
, make from this a tolerable good wine, if 

they take .care to expofc it to the fun in 
fumoicr, and to the cold in winter. 1 have 
made this experiment myfelf, and mufl: 
fay, that I could never turn it into vinegar. 
There -is) another, kind of grape which 1 
make t no difficulty of claffing with the 
grapes, of Corinth; commonly called cur- 
rants. If it were planted and cultivated in 
an open field, |I make not the lead doubt 
but it< would equal that grape. Mufeadine 
grapes, of an amber colour, of a very good 
kind and veryfweet, have been found upon 
declivities of a good expofure, even fo far 
north as the latitude of 31 degrees. There 
is the greateft probability that they might 
make excellent wine of thefe, as it cannot 
be doubted but the grapes might be brought 
to great perfedfion in this country, fince 
fp the moifif|j^l>of New Orleans, the cut- 
tings 
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tings of the grape, which fome of the in- 
habitants of that city brought from France, 
have fuccecded extremely well, and afford- 
ed good wine. , 

Mulberries are found in vaft plenty in 
moft parts of the country.. They have great 
' numbers and a variety of kinds of walnuts 
and hiccories, and large chcfnut-trccs, 
which however do not grow, in plenty 
within lOO leagues of the.fea.. Of the 
common foreft timher, the red cedar is the 
moft valuable j it is found in great plenty. 
Next to it ranks the cyprcfs;' it is reckoned 
incorruptible; one was found. twenty feet 
deep. in the earth, near New Orleans, un- 
corruptcd. Now the lands of Lower Lou- 

ihana have been found to be augmented 
two leagues every century ; this tree there- 
fore muft have been. buried at leaft twelve 
centuries.. Boats called pettiaugres are 
made of fingle trunks of this tree, that will 
carry three or four thoufand weight, and 
fometimes more.. Of one of thefe trees a 
carpenter made two, one of which .carried 
fixtcen ton, and the other fourteen. The 
pines are only found on.thefandy tradls on 
the fea-coaft. The faffafras is here a large 
and tall. tree. The myrtle wax tree is 
found in. plenty, atid Its wax was always 

one 
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one of the principal articles in the exports 
from New Orleans. The locuft (acacia) 
is found on all the higher lands, and is a 
ftrong fign of a good foil. The mangrove 
is found in fome parts of the country. A- 
mong their oaks they have the ever-grccn 
one and the red ; it is well known that the 
beft fhips built in America are thofe which 
have their timbers of ever-grcen oak, and 
their plank of cedar ; and it is aiferted that 
the red oak of Louifiana is as good as the 
ever-green one. The afh, elm, beech, 
lime, hornbeam, afp willow, alder. See. 
are the fame as in Europe. Sarfaparilla 
grows naturally in Louifiana, and it is not 
inferior in its qualities to that of Mexico! 
Hops grow naturally in the gullies in the 
high lands. The canes or reeds grow to 
vaft height ; one kind comes in moiH 
places to eighteen feet, and the thicknefs 
of the wrift. The natives make mats, * 
fieves, fmall boxes, and other works of it. 
Thofe that grow in dry places, are neither 
fo high nor fo thick, but 'are fo hard, that, 
before the arrival of the French, the na- 
tives ufed fplits of thefe canes to cut their 
victuals with. After a certain number of ‘ . 
years the large canes bear a great abundance 
pf grain, which is‘ fome what like oats, but 

about 
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about three times as large. The natives 
carefully gather thofe grains, and make 
bread or gruel of them. This flour fw'ells 
as much as that of wheat. When the reeds 
have yielded the grain theydie.and none ap- 
pear for a long time after in the fame place, 
efpecially if 'fire has beenTet to the old 
ones. Hemp grows naturally in this coun- 
try ; the fialks are as thick as one’s finger, 
and about fix feet long : they are quite like 
ours, both in the vvood^ the leaf, and the 
l-ind. The flax which was Town in this 
country rofe three feet high. — The reader 
cannot well have greater fatjs faction rela- 
tive to the high importance of this country, 
than the preceding recapitulation of part 
of its natural produce. The. produdlions 
of agriculture will not be found to fpeak 
lefs effedually to the fame purpofe. 

Maize was not only cultivated by the 
Indians in fmall quantities for their fubfif- 
tence during a part of the year, but alfo 
by the French as an article of confiderable 
exportation to the fugar iflands : it was 
here found to thrive better on a black and 
light earth than on a ftrong one. Such as 
began plantations of it in the woods, thick 
fet with cane; found an advantage in the 
maize which made amends for the labour 
* of 
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of clearing the ground ; a labour always 
more fatiguing than cultivating a fpot al- 
ready cleared. The advantage , was this ; ^ 
they began with cutting down the canes , 
for a great extent of^ground; the trees 
they peeled two .feet high quite round., 
This operation they performed the begin- 
ning of March, as then the fap is in motion ,, 
in that country-: about fifteen days after the 
canes being dry, were fet on fire, and burnt, 
burning or at leaft killing the trees with 
them. The following day they fowed the ^ 
maize, in fquares four feet afunder ; the 
roots of the canes which are not quite 
dead (hoot out frefh canes, which are very 
tender and brittle, and as no^other weeds 
grow in the field that year, it is eafy to be 
weeded of thefe canes, and as much corn 
. again ufed to be made in this manner as in 
a field already cultivated. 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats, peafe, and 
beans of many forts thrive no where in the 
world better than on the high lands in this 
country, in , every fpot where the French 
planted them, and yielded a produce much • 
greater without manure than can be gained 
in common lands in Europe with great 
manuring : the temperature of the climate , 
fuits wheat extraordinarily, and no foil ca(i 

be 
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be better adapted to it. But in Lower Lou- 
ifiana upon the coaft, which is the fame 
country as Weft Florida, the French found 
that it would not thrive at all. 

Indigo was commonly cultivated in this 
country, than which none more favourable,^ 
cither in climate or foil, is any where to 
be found : the high lands produce it na- 
turally. In the Hlands from the heat of 
climate they cut it four times j three good 
cuttings are had in Louifiana, of as good 
a quality at leaft, and producing as much 
as their four. In the particulars before 
given, concerning indigo in Carolina, I 
Ihcwed that this plant required a rich, deep, 

, black, dry loam, which is fcarcely any 
where to be found in fuch perfedlion and 
plenty as in the country on the eaft of the 
Miftiftippi. No where in all North A- 
merica will this ftaple be cultivated with 
fo much fuccefs as here : the lands on the 
Ohio are as rich in many parts, but the cli- 
mate is not fo warm, beihg hardly warm 
enough for cultivating this plant with great 
fuccefs. Indigo is highly profitable both 
to the planter and the nation ; it will 
therefore be found, whenever this noble 
country is colonized, that it muft be one 
of the chief ftaples of it, and the crops 

which 
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which will be here raifed will certainly in- 
duce the people on the barren unhealthy 
coafts of our old colonies to quit them, and 
fettle here, where their profit will prove 
very different, and they will thereby ad- 
vance the interefts of Britain as much as of 
themfelves. 

Hemp, I before obft^ved, grows wild 
in Lotsifiana ; but upon the eaftern banks 
of the river, for a long way, there are very 
few trails of low, marfhy, ftrong land, fuch 
as hemp delights in, the lands being in ge- 
neral high and dry ; that quantities might 
be made on the deep black mould, I doubt 
not, and perhaps if it was tried, it would 
not be found to require fo much moifturc 
but, as upon the Ohio, hemp is alfo found 
fpontaneous ; and as the country is more 
various, having fome trails of low moifi; 
land on a ftrong clay, which would do ad- 
mirably for this plant, and in which is 
found great natural crops ; for this rcafon 
hemp might be confidered as a ftaple for 
the Ohio, and the rich dry lands of the 
MIffiffippi applied to thofe crops which 
will only thrive in fuch. 

Tobacco is another plant indigenous in 
this part of Amcricaj the French colonifls 
Cultivated it with fuch fuccefs that had - 
\ ’■ they 
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they received any encouragement fromtheitf’ 
government they might foon have rivalled 
Virginia and Maryland ; but inflead of this 
they were taxed heavily for cultivating it, 
by duties laid on the trade ; what they pro- 
duced was of fo excellent a quality, as to 
fell fome at five (hillings a pound. This 
was raifed in the country about Fort Ro- 
falie, and to Yafouz. And there is one ad-* 
vantage in this culture here which ought 
not to be forgotten : in Louifiana the 
French planters, after the tobacco was 
cut, weeded and cleaned the ground on 
which it grew, the roots pulh forth frclh 
(hoots, which are managed in the fame 
manner as the firft crop. By this means 
a fecond crop is made on the fame ground, 
and fometimes a third. Thcfe feconds in- 
deed, as they are called, do not ufually 
grow fo high as the firft plant, but not- 
withftanding they make very good tobacco. 
Whereas in Virginia and Maryland the 
planters are prohibited by law from culti- 
vating thcfe feconds j the fummers are there 
too (hort to bring them to maturity, but 
in Louifiana the fummers are two or three 
months longer, by which means two or 
three crops of tobacco may be made in a 
year, as eafily as one in Virginia. And a 
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very, experienced perfon in the tobacco 
trade aflures us. that the frefh lands ,on 
the Mifliffippi will produce thrice or four 
times as much per. working hand as our 
old. plantations in Virginia and Maryland. 
This is perfedUy confiftent with the beft 
accounts we have received from thence, 
which agree in defcribing the foil as very, 
rich and very deep, of a black colour, 
and light. and dry ; fuch a foil is of a bound- 
lefs fertility from its depth ; w^here there 
is only a thin ftratum, though the rich- 
nefs may be great‘,for a time, yet fuc- 
cefiive crops of exhaufting plants •will 
wear it put in no. great number of years ; 
but when the foil is, like that on the coun- 
try on the eaft of the Mifliffippi, the fame 
for three, four, or five feet deep, the 
planter has nothing to fear. Every cir- 
cumflance that is neceflary to fuccefs in 
tobacco planting is found in this territory. 
Firft, the right foil is the greatefl: plenty. 
Second, very extenfive trads of fertile 
meadow, covered with the mofl: luxuriant 
grafs, for the maintenance of immenfe 
herds of cattle. Third, a navigation clofe 
to the tobacco lands, which admits (hips 
of five hundred tons. ‘Fourth, a climate 
much better for this culture than that of 
VoL. II. G 
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our tobacco colonies. If all thefe circum- 
flanccs are duly conGdered, it will be 
found, that whenever the tobacco trade 
declines, or threatens a decline, the wife 
conduit will be to plant it in a country fo 
highly favourable to the buGnefs. 

Silk may be produced in this country in 
any quantities that the population will al- 
low of i for the mulberry is found in great 
plenty all over the high lands. The leaves 
of the natural mulberry-trees of Louifiana 
•are what the Glk-worrns are very fond of; 
I mean the more common mulberries with 
a large leaf, but tender, and the fruit of 
the colour of Burgundy wine. The pro- 
vince produces alfo the white mulberry, 
which has the fame quality with the red. 
Du Pratz has a very juft obfervation on 
making Glk in this country. “ The cul- 
ture, fays he, of indigo, tobacco, cotton, 
&c. may be carried on without any inter- 
ruption to the making of Glk, as any one 
of thefe is no manner of hindrance to the 
other. In the Grfl; place, the work about 
thefe three plants does not come on till 
after the worms have fpun their Glk : in 
the fecund place, the feeding and cleaning 
the filk-worm requires no great degree of 
Itrength ; and thus the care employed 
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about them, interrupts no other fort of 
work either as to time or as to the perfons 
employed therein. It fuffiees to have for 
this operation a perfon who knows how to 
feed and clean the worms ; young negroes 
of both fexes might aflift this perfon, lit- 
tle Ikill fufficing for this purpofe j the 
oldeft of the young negroes, when taught, 
might (hift the worms and lay the leaves j 
the other young negroes gather arid fetch 
them ; and all this labour, which takes 
not up the whole day, lafts only for about 
fix weeks. It appears therefore that the 
profit made of the filk is an additional be- 
nefit, fo much the more profitable as it di- 
verts not the workmen from their ordinary 
talks. If it be obje^ed, that buildings ate 
requifite to make filk to advantage; I an- 
fwer, buildings for the purpofe coft very 
little in a country where wood may be had 
for taking ; I add further, that thefe build- 
ings may be made and daubed with mud by 
any perfons about the family, and befides 
may ferve for hanging tobacco in, two 
months after the filk-worms are gone.” 
There is another cireumftance in which 
the high lands of this country are peculi- 
arly adapted to the culture of filk, which 
is the drynefs of the climate. Upon the 
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maritime parts of our old colonies, the 
continual rains are very detrimental to thU 
tender worm, which requires a fine healthy 
climate, 'as much as a man of a tender con- 
ftitutioii : in fuch the filk is always made 
in larger quantities, and of a far better qua- 
lity. This is a point which has not been 
fufficiently attended to, but whenever we 
come to plant this country, the great ad- 
vantage of it will be found in making 
filk. 

Cotton is another article which the F rench 
cultivated with fuccefs in Louifiana, but 
which like others never came to be a na- 
tional objeft for want of more people,’ and 
perhaps for want of encouragement, ow- 
ing to their fear of rivalling their fugar 
iflands, which alfo produce it in large 
quantities. The cotton they cultivated' 
here is a fpecies of the white Siam. This 
Eafi; India and annual cotton has been found 
to be much better and whiter than what 
is cultivated in our colonies, which is of 
the Turkey kind j both of them keep their 
colour better in wafliing, and are whiter 
than the perennial cotton that comes from 
the ifiands, although this lad is of a longer 
ftaple. It is not fo long nor fo fofl as the 
filk- cotton. It is produced, not from a 
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tree as in the Eaft Indies, but from a plant* 
and thrives much better in light than in 
Urong and fat land ; in the lower lands of 
Louifiana it never was fo fine as on the 
higher ones. It may be planted on lands 
newly cleared, and not yet proper for to- 
bacco, much lefs for indigo, which re- 
quires a ground well worked like a garden. 
The feeds are planted three feet afunder, 
more or lefs, according to the quality of 
the foil i the field is weeded at the proper 
feafon, in order to clear it of the noxious 
weeds, and frefh earth laid to the roots of 
the plant to fecure it againft the winds. 
The cotton requires weeding neither fo 
often nor fo carefully as other plants ; 
and the care of gathering is the employ- 
ment of young people, incapable of harder 
labour : when the pods burfl it is gather- 
ed, and the mofl laborious part of the 
work is to feparate the cotton from the 
feeds, though it is much lefTened fince the 
ufe of mills was introduced. The high, 
light, and dry foil in the territory on the 
eaft fide of the Miffiflippi is all admirably 
adapted to this production ; and in point 
of preparation it is not only the frefh that 
may for the firfl year be planted with it ; 
after the luxuriance of the foil is abated by 
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tobacco and indigo, it will do exceedingly 
well for cotton. This article is not men- 
tioned in this or any other cafe as a proper 
ftaple for the foie employment of any co*^ 
lony, but joined with others of greater va- 
lue, it is a good addition to the heft fettle- 
ments in America j for I have often re- 
marked, what (hould not be forgotten, 
that no colony (hould flick to any one flaplc 
fo much as to negledl others j the incon- 
veniences of fuch a condudl are to this 
day, and have been long felt in pur to- 
bacco colonies, where, for want of other 
flaples, fuch as filk and wine, they have 
gone too much into common hulhandry, 
which produces nothing wanted in Britain, 
The olive tree is common in Louffiana, 
and very beautiful. The Provencals who 
were fettled here, affjrmed that its olives 
yielded as good an oil as thofe of their own 
country. The crop is always very abun- 
dant. This is an article which would 
prove of great advantage to Britain, and 
of profit to the planters j and no produce 
would be a ftaple more proper for a co- 
lony. In Carolina, on the coafl, the frorts 
fometimes kill large olive trees, but fuch 
extremes of weather are never met with in 
the high dry territories of this country. 

Thefc 
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'Thefe are. the principal flaples which 
fhould be attended to when this country is 
planted ; wine, filk, indigo, tobacco, and 
cotton ; they are valuable commodities, 
come truly within the definition of a co- 
lony Jlapley commodkies which this na.- 
tion cither confumes herfelf, or could com- 
mand a ready market for ; and which are 
of fuch value as to enable the planters to 
purchafe negroes in great numbers, fo as 
to enter largely and effedtually into their 
culture. I before (hewed that the climate, 
in refpedt of health and pleafantnefs, pof- 
feffed every advantage that could promote 
the interefts of every branch of agricul- 
ture, an objedl which is [of great impor- 
tance, and in which the Britifti colonies 
upon the coaft, through all that part which 
is flat and fandy, are greatly deficient. In 
other refpedts, [the ‘advantages attending 
this country are equally valuable. 

Among, thefe the plenty of wild cattle . 
is not the lead, fince they not only indi- 
cate the fertility of the land, but will af- 
ford, for many generations, immenfe fup-, 
plies of meat and hides : the principal 
kinds are deer and buffaloes. All Louifi- 
ana contains prodigious trails, almoft 
boundlefs they might be called, of rich 
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meadows, covered with a luxuriant growth 
of very fine grafs, trads that have fcarce 
any interruptions of foreft, hills, or vallies, 
extend from five to ten and twenty leagues : 
fuch immenfe paftures of the richeft land, 
in a warm and fine climate, where the 
winters yield a plenty of food as well as 
the fummers, could fcarcely be free from 
herds of cattle ; and accordingly they arc 
found in fuch prodigious numbers, as to 
aftonifli all travellers that go through the 
country. 

Th is beaft is about the fize of one of our 
largeft oxen, but he appears rather bigger on 
account of his long curled]wool,which makes 
him appear to the eye much larger than 
he really is. This wool is very fine and 
very thick. A pretty large bunch rifeson 
his flioulders, in the place where they join 
to the neck. He is -the chief food of the 
natives, and was the fame with the French 
from the beginning of the colony. The 
quantity of tallow they yield is very great, 
and their Ikins are an objed of no fmall 
confideration. The natives drefs them 
with their wool on, as Du Pratz informs 
us, to fuch great perfedion, as to render 
them more pliable than our buff. 
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The plenty of deer in all parts of this 
country is very great, notwithftanding the 
numbers that are conftantly killed ; they 
are much the fame as the deer of Europe : 
their fkins form one of the moll valuable 
articles of commerce in all the fouthem 
colonies of America, and in this country 
the plenty is yet greater from the immenfe 
fpace of uncultivated land which they have 
to fpread over. Nor is it only in thefe two 
articles, which arc native to the country,, 
that a great plenty is found j for all the 
the animals which have been brought from 
France and the Englifli colonies have mul- 
tiplied exceedingly ; horfes, cows, hogs, 
fheep, &c. are, I apprehend, cheaper than 
in any of our colonies j this is not tb be 
wondered at, for in no part of America 
are there found fuch plenty of natural mea- 
dows. The fruits of this country arc in 
the fame plenty as Carolina, but of a finer 
relifh from the drynefs of the climate j 
they have befides grapes, plums, papaws, 
peaches, oranges, citrons, figs, apples, 
&c.- The French colonifts planted the 
peach Hones about the end of February, 
and fuffer the trees to grow expofed to all 
weathers. In the third year they will ga- 
ther from one tree at lead two hundred 
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peaches, and double that number for fix 
or fcven years more when the tree dies. 
As new ones are fo eafily produced, the 
lofs of the old ones is not in the Icafi re- 
gretted. 

Upon the whole, there is the greateft 
reafon to conclude, that the territory on 
the eaft of the Miffiffippi, which is at pre- 
fent in our pofleflion, is one of the moft 
valuable’ countries in all America, and one 
which will pay admirably for colonizing, 
whenever the roeafure is thought proper 
by government to be embraced. It ap- 
pears on refpedlable authority, not only of 
able writers, but gentlemen now living 
who have travelled through it, that the 
clirtiate is as fine as any in the world, e- 
qually favourable to the produdlion of 
many valuable ftaples, and' to the health 
and pleafure of life. That the foil is as 
fertile as any in the world, though high 
and dry, circumftances almoft invaluable, . 

That the country abounds in an immenfe 
¥ 

plenty of food for cattle, and is fpread 
with vafi: herds of buffaloes and deer. 
That fruits, of various kinds, are fuperior 
in plenty and flavour to thofe of any other 
part of the continent. That indigo, to- 
bacco, hemp, flax, vines, filk, olives, and 

other 
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other valuable ftaples, may be cultivated 
here with much greater fuccefs than in 
moft of the other parts of America. To 
this if we add the navigation of the Mif- 
fiflippi, and the rivers which fall into it, 
we (hall find the territory to be deficient 
in no one circumftance that can contribute 
to render it a flourilhing and wealthy 
colony. 

As fuch, I think there can be no objec- 
tions rationally made to fettling it. The 
c(labli(hmcnt of a new colony on the Ohio 
might be thought at firft fight to fuperfede 
it, but if better confidered it will not be 
found fo. There is one circumfiance in 
which this territory is much fuperior to 
the Ohio, which is that of navigation ; the 
latter has a land carriage acrofs the moun- 
tains of forty miles, which will lay a heavy 
burthen on thofe commodities that are 
not. very valuable, fo as to make it necef- 
fary, perhaps, to fend them down the Mif- 
fifiippi, in which cafe the fame commo- 
dities may be fent to market from this 
country upon cheaper terms. Nor (hould 
we forget to add, that the greater degree 
of heat on theMifliflippi would prove more 
favourable to fcveral of the llaples than the 
climate of the Ohio, which is not fo hot— - 

and 
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and we may in general conclude, that the 
value of the ftaples of all colonics that arc 
healthy, will be found to increafe in pro- 
portion to their proximity to the line. 
This comparifon of the two climates con- 
cerns only certain articles, for inflance, in- 
digo, cotton, and olives, which require for 
a perfedl culture a hotter climate than the 
Ohio, though indigo may be produced 
there with profit. But in the cafe of to- 
bacco, hemp, flaXj.lilk, wine, &c. the 
Ohio is fully equal ; and in all the produc- 
tions of common hufbandry, except In- 
dian corn, perhaps fuperior. But. in an- 
other cafe there is found a ftrong propriety,' 
at leail,' in fettling the Miflifiippi, which 
is the forming a chain of fcttlements along 
the banks of that river to the junction with 
the Ohio colony, in order for ftrengthen- 
ing the country on one fide againd the Spa- 
niards, and on the other againd the In- 
dians. The Creeks, Chadlaws, Chero- 
kecs, and Chicafaws, would then be en- 
tirely furrounded, and we diould never 
more have any thing to dread from their 
refentments: the fcheme long ago pro- 
pofed byfevcral gentlemen of America,well 
verfed in Indian affairs, to dop all fupplies 
of gunpowder for them in cafe of a war, 
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would then be pradlicable ; and without 
doing them any injury, we (hould lay the 
foundation for a perfeill fecurity. 

In cafe of fuch a fettlement being made, 
the whole valuable part of that continent, 
the fouthern divilion of it, would then 
be in the defirable {late of improvement : 

. the population, from being fo fpread round 
a great extent of frontier^ would increafe 
without giving the leaftcaufe of jealoufy to 
Britain, land would not only be plentiful, 
but plentiful where our people wanted it ; 
whereas at prefent, the population of our 
colonies, efpecially the central ones, is 
confined j they have fpread over all the 
fpace between the fea and the mountains, 
the confequence of which is, that land is 
become fcarce, that which is good having 
been all planted or patented, the people 
therefore find themfelves too numerous for 
their agriculture, . which is the firft ftep to 
be manufadlures, that ftep which Britain 
has fo much reafon to dread. Nothing 
therefore can be more political, than to 
provide- a fupcrabundance of colonies to 
take oft all thofe people that find a want 
.of land in our old fettlements ; and it may 
not be one or two tradls of country that 
will anfwer this purpofe ; provifibn (hould 
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be. made for the convenience of fortie, thd 
inclinations of others, and every meafure 
taken to inform the people of the colonies 
that were growing too populous, that land 
was plentiful in other. places,' and granted 
on theeafieft terms; and if fuch induce- 
ments, were not -foundifufficient forUhin-, 
ning the country, confiderably, government 
ihouldiby .all means. be at a part of the ex-« 
pence of tranfporting them; Notice fliduld 
be given that flpops (hould always be ready 
at- Fort- Pit, or. as much higher oh‘ the 
Ohio as it is navigable; for. carrying all fa» 
milies, without expence, to whatever fet- 
tlements . they chufe on the Ohio or the 
MiffilEppi. Such meafures, ’or limilar 
ones,' would carry off that furplus of popu-2 
lation in the central and northern colonies^ 
which has been, and will every day be more 
and more the foundation of their' manufac- ' 
tures*. -They never could eftablifti fuch fa- 
brics, while the plenty of good land in ^ 
good climate was fo great as to afford every, 
man an opportunity of fettling ; for while 
that-was the cafe, none would let them- 
felvcs as. workmen in a manufaSure, ' Con- 
fident with thefe ideas, we fee that thofe. 
colonies where the good land is moft plcn-f 
tiful-in a gcwd climate, the manufadures 
•*: ate 
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ttfe trifling, or.none to be found, which is 
the cafe with' the . tobacco colonies and 
with the fouthern ones.; but in the north- 
ern fettlements, where thefe.circumftances 
are different, we there find many fabrics. . . .. 

Nothing can be more fortunate than the 
navigation of the Ohio quite to .the Apa- 
lachean mountainsi.at the back of the ccn- . 
ter of all our colonies, fince by that means 
people* may, with only a fmall or a mo- 
derate journey, arrive.at a navigation that 
vvill carry them through all that immenfe • 
traft which we may in future colonize, . a 
part of which we are now about to fettle, 
and yet more of which I am urging, the • 
propriety, of likewife fettling. Were it hot 
for this vaft navigation, to the . very fpot 
almoft that one would wifh to have it^ 
therewould.be difficulties in the people 
• getting to the countries we wanted them to 
fettle in ; but as we * poffefs this great.ad-: 
vantage, it*would^ be unpardonable not to 
make effedual ufe of it, in cafe the efta- 
blifhrnent of, new colonies -did not of it- 
felf draw the whole furplus of population 
away from thofe provinces, the numbers . 
in which want fo much to be thinned. 

Nor is the advantage of drawing off 
people from the northern colonies confined 
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to the prevention of manufadtures j it is 
further of vaft confequence to take them 
from countries that produce nothing va- 
luable in a Britilh market, and fix them in 
others abounding with (laples of high im- 
portance to the commerce and manufac- 
tures of the mother-country : this finglc 
idea ought to be the corncr-ftone of all tho 
regulations and meafures adopted by this 
country in her tranfadlions with America ; 
and if it is well purfued in future, will 
keep off the dangerous rivallhip, which 
there is fo much reafon to fear, from the 
manufactures and commerce of the north- 
ern colonies. ' ■ 

If the country on the eaft bank of the 
Mifiifiippi was- fettled, and that to the 
fouth of the Ohio alfo, there would be 
fuch a variety of land, climate; and pro- 
ductions, that every new comer, either 
from Europe or our own colonies, would 
have it in his power to chufe the culture 
with which he was beft acquainted, or by 
which he expeCled to make the moft con- 
fiderable profits : they might fix on the 
climate moft agreeable to their conftitu- 
tions, and in all other refpcCts have fuch a 
variety of circumftances to feleCt from, 
that the temptation to move would be very 

great. 
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great. At the fame time that they fuited 
^hemfelvcs, they could not fail, fix where 
they would, of promoting the intereft of the 
mother-country in a very fenfible degree. 
By not delaying fuch a meafure, there would 
be a population, and with it a power fixed in 
themofi; important part of all this continent, 
upon this immenfe inland navigation,'which 
fpreads far and near, from theAtlantic Ocean 
to the South Sea, and from the Gulph of 
Mexico toHudfon’s Bay : the river Miffif- 
fippi with its branches fpread over moft of 
it, and the lakes, with the St. Laurence, 
whichare nearly ’connedted with the former, 
go through the reft. It is of prodigious fu- 
ture confequencc to be mafters of this na- 
vigation, and to have early a power fixed 
on it, in order to over-awe and keep the 
Spaniards from defigns againft our colonies. 
We ought not to forget their jealoufy of us 
in this country, and that they have at pre- 
fent a much greater military force there 
than ever was poffefled by the French. It 
is a miftake to imagine that the Spaniards 
have been inattentive to the fecurity of 
their American colonies j as backward as 
they have always been in their improve- 
ment, they have been far enough from neg- 
ligence with relation to a military power, I 
mean fince the kft peace, for upon the con- 
V01..II.' H clufioa 
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clufion of itjtheir whole army was difpatch- 
ed from Old toNew Spain, and the arrange- 
ment of the former leftentirely to new levies. 

This was a very bold anddecifive meafure, 
and whichfhewed arefolution to beftronger 
in America than ever was experienced before : 
it is for this reafon that we ought to be par- 
ticularly attentive to the ftrength of our i 

territories on the Miffifllppi, and to give 
jthem it effeftually muft be done by peopling 
them, inftead of keeping the whole coun- 
try in as dcfolate a condition as it was a 
century before the French difcovered it. 

General O’Reilly, when he took poflef- 
fion of New Orleans, had a force of five 
thoufand regular troops, with a good train 
of artillery, and every requifite for a fmall 
but well appointed army. This force they 
have maintained here ; it is much fuperior 
to any thing we have in Well Florida and 
upon the Mifliflippij our government 
therefore ought certainly to be upon their 
guard in this part of the world, and not 
only to have a fufficient military force in 
the forts and armed floops upon the river, 1 

but a cliain of populous fettlements to cut . 

ofFall pofiibility of communication between ' 

the Spaniards and the Indians to the eafi of 
the MilTifilppi ; a point which may in fu- 
ture prove of very great cqaifequence. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

THE ILIONOIS. 

Country of the Ilionois — Climate — Soil-^ 
Produ5lions--^Importance of this territory 
—Obfervations. 

B y the country of the Ilionois, I mean 
all that territory to the north-weft of 
the Ohio, extending on both fides the river 
Ilionois quite to Lake Michigan and the 
river St. Jofeph, the fettlements made by 
the French on the river Myamis j but in 
. particular the country eaft of the Miflif- 
lippi, between the Ohio and Ilionois ri- 
ver, to the diftance of about an hundred 
miles from the former. This territory 
went among the French by the general 
name of the country of the Ilionois. It 
claims attention in this work, firft becaufe 
we are in pofleffion of all the fettlements 
made by the French in it, and notvvith- 
ftanding its being deficient in all govern- 
ment but that of the commanding officers 
of our forts, they have increafed confider- 
. ably by the wandering fettlers from our 
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colonies ; and fecondly, becaufe the great 
richnefs of the foil and fertility of the cli- 
mate will hereafter attradt fo many in- 
habitants, as to make the eftablilhment of 
fome civil government highly necefi'ary. 
The public accounts given of this country 
are not numerous, but what there are, arc 
very confident with each other, and alfo 
with the private information I have re- 
ceived from the officers with whom I have 
converfed, that made a confiderable refi- 
dence here. 

Charlevoix, who palled through this 
country, has given fome flight deferiptions 
of different parts, which will afford a 
pretty good idea of it : he entered it by 
Lake Erie, the country upon which though 
not included in it, ypt is fo near as to de- 
• ferve our attention here. Of the trail on 
the very fouthern point of that lake, he 
fpeaks as follows. " I coafted along a 
charming country, hid at times by very 
difagreeable profpedls, which however are 
of no great extent. Wherever I went a- 
fhore, I was quite enchanted by the beauty 
and variety of a landfcape, which was terr 
minated by the noblefl: forefls in the whole 
world. Add to this that every part of it 
fwarms with water-fowl ; I cannot fay 

whether 
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whether the woods afford game in equal 
profufion ; but I well know that there is 
a prodigious quantity of buffaloes. Were 
we always to fail, as 1 then did, with a 
ferene fky, in a moft charming climate, 
and on water as clear as thatof the purefl 
fountain j were we fure of finding every 
where fecure and agreeable places to pafs 
the night in, where we might enjoy the 
pleafure of hunting at a fmall expence, 
breathe at our eafe the purcft air, and en- 
joy the profpedl of the fined: countries in 
the univerfe, we might poffibly be tempted 
to travel to the end of our days.” 

Of the country between' Lakes Erie 
and Huron, he fays, It is pretended 
that this is the finelf part of all Canada; 

' and really, if we may judge by appear- 
ances, nature feems to have refufed it no- 
thing that can contribute to make a coun- 
try delightful ; hills, meadows, fields, lofty 
forefts, rivulets, fountains, rivers, and all 
of them fo excellent in their kind, and fo 
happily blended, as to equal the moft ro- 
mantic wifties ; the lands, however, arc 
not all equally proper for every fort of grain, 
but moft are of a wonderful fertility, and 
I have known fome produce good wheat 
for eighteen years running, without any 
H 3 manure 
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manure ; and befides, all of them are pro- 
per for fome particular ufe. The iflands 
in the channel, between the two lakes, 
feemed placed on purpofe for the pleafure 
of the profpedl j the river and lake abound, 
in fi(b, the air is pure, and the climate 
temperate and extremely wholefome. j 

There grow here citron trees in the open i 

fields, the fruit of which, in fhape and co- 
lour, rcfemble thofc of Portugal, but they 
are fmaller and of a difagreeable flavour. 

On both fidcs of the channel the country 
is faid to preferve its beauty for ten leagues 
up J after which you meet with a fmaller 
number of fruit trees and fewer meadows j ' 

but after travelling five or fix leagues fur-r 
ther, inclining to Lake Erie towards the 
fouth-weft, you difeover immenfe mea- 
dows, extending above a hundred leagues 
every where, and which feed an immenfe 
quantity of thofe buffaloes, whereof I have 
more than once made mention. Twelve 
leagues off this channel, before you come j 

to Lake Huron, is a village of Miflifaguy 
Indians, feated on a fertile foil, at the en- 
try of three magnificent meadows, and in 
the moft moll charming fituation that can 
be, the country for the whole twelve 
leagues continuing always moft delightful. 

This 
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This is a noble channel, as ilrait as a line, 
and bordered with lofty forefts, interfperfed 
with fine meadows, with many iflands 
fcaitered up and down in it, fome of which 
are confiderably large.” 

Of the territory on the river St. Jofeph, 
he fpeaks as follows. The river St. Jo- 
feph has more than an hundred leagues of 
courfe, its fource being at no great dif- 
tance from Lake Erie ; it is navigable for 
fourfeore leagues, and as I was failing up 
towards the fort, I faw nothing but excel- 
lent lands, covered with trees of a prodi- 
gious height. Tobacco grows well here, 
and by making a proper choice of foil, we 
might raife a mod excellent fort of it.” 
Proceeding to the fouth by the river 
Huakiki, which falls into the llionois, he 
cbferves, that “ at about fifty leagues from 
the fource the country becomes beautiful, 
confifting of unbounded meadows, where 
buffaloes are to be feen grazing in herds of 
two or three hundred. Where the Hua- 
kiki joins the llionois, the latter becomes a 
fine river j it does not yield in largencfs to 
any of our rivers in France, and 1 can af- 
fure you, it is not poflible to behold a 
finer and a better country than this which 
it waters. Before we came to Lake Pimi- 
H 4 tcouy 
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tcouy, we crofled a charming country, and 
at the end of that lake came to a village of 
the 11 ionois ; than which nothing can be 
more delightful than its fituation : oppo- 
fite to it is the profpedl of a ihoft beautiful 
foreft, which was then adorned with all 
the variety of colours, and behind it is a 
plain of an immenfe extent, Ikirted with 
woods. The lake and river fwarm with 
filh, and the banks of both with game. 
From the lake to the Miffiffippi the river 
Ilionois, both in breadth and depth, is c-'' 
qual to any of the greateft rivers of Eu- 
rope. After failing five leagues on the 
Miffiffippi, we arrived at the mouth of the 
Miffiouri. Here is the fineft confluence 
of two rivers that 1 believe is to be met 
with in the whole world, each of them 
being about half a league in breadth ; but 
the MiflTouri is by far the moft rapid of 
the two, and feems to enter the Miffif- 
fippi like a conqueror, carrying its white 
waters, unmixed, acrofs its channel quite 
to the oppofite fide j this colour it after- 
wards communicates to the Miffiffippi, 
which henceforth it never lofes, but hurls 
with precipitation to the fea itfelf.” 

About Fort Chartres the French have 
feveral fettlements, and live pretty much 

at 
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at their eafe: they fow wheat, which fuc- 
peeds very well ^ and they have black cat- 
tle and poultry. The banks of the fiver 
are extremely high, fo that though the 
waters fometimes rife five and twenty feet, 
they feldora overflow their channel. All 
this country is open, confiding of vafl; 
meadows, to the extent of five and twenty 
leagues, which are interfperfed with fmall 
copfes of very valuable wood. White mul- 
berries efpecially are very common here j 
but I am furprifed that the inhabitants 
Ihould be fufFered to cut them down for 
the building of their houfes, efpecially as 
there is a fufficient quantity of other trees 
equally proper for that purpofe. The 
whole country, from hence to Kafcafquias, 
and around the latter, is very fertile ; it is 
capable of becoming the grainery of Lou- 
ifiana, which it is able to furnifli with corn 
in abundance, even Ihould it be peopled 
quite to the fea. The foil is not only^ ex- 
tremely proper for wheat, but befides, re- 
fufes nothing neceflTary or ufeful for human 
life. The climate is extremely temperate, 
lying in 38 deg. 39 min. north lat. Cat- 
tle and flieep would multiply here wonder- 
fully, even the wild buffaloes might be 
tamed, and great advantages drawn from 

a trade 
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a trade of their wool and hides, and from 
their fupplying the inhabitants with food. 
The air is very wholefome. Frofts are 
fometimes felt that are very fevere ; the ri- 
ver laft winter was frozen over in fuch a 
manner, that people croffed it in carriages, 
notwithllanding it is at that place half a 
league broad, and more rapid than the 
Rhone. This is the more furprifing, as for 
the moft part, excepting a few flight frofts 
occafioned by the north and north-weft 
winds, the winter is in this country hardly 
fenfible ; the leaves fall fooner in this place 
than in France, and do not begin to bud 
till about the end of May, notwithftand- 
ing that it fnows very feldom here, and 
although, as I have already obferved, the 
winters are exceeding temperate. What 
then can be the reafon of this backward- 
nefs of the fpring ? for iny part I can fee 
no other than the thickneft of the forefts, 
which prevents the earth from being warm- 
ed by the fun foon enough to caufe the fap 
to aftend. At Cape St. Anthony I faw the 
fir ft canes.” 

I have been led to make thefe long ex- 
tradts from Charlevoix, becaufe his autho- 
rity has always been juftly efteemed, and 
he gave this account long before the coun- 
try 
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Uy became fubjedt to Britain : although he 
only touches upon certain circumftances of 
the foil and climate, as a traveller and not 
a refident, yet may we gather from it that 
both are excellent, that the foil is fertile in 
yielding tobacco and the articles of com- 
mon hulbandry, particularly wheat ; that 
the forefts are among the fineft in the 
world j the meadows of an unbounded ex- 
tent, and full of buffaloes ; that the air is 
pure and healthy, and the climate in every 
refpedl temperate and agreeable j and laft- 
ly, that the beauty of many tradls of this 
country is as great as the fineft aflemblagc 
of wood, water, hill, and dale can make it. 

Much later accounts confirm thefe par- 
ticulars. When Charlevoix was there, in 
1721, the French had but begun to culti- 
vate it, but lince that period they have 
made a great progrefs i fo that at the peace 
of 1762 they had a fine and well fettled 
colony about Kafcafquias and Fort Char- 
tres, and alfo many fcttlements on the ri- 
ver Myamis, principally inhabited by emi- 
grants from Canada : fome of thefe fold 
their effcdls, and retired upon the conclu- 
fion of the peace, but the major part re- 
mained under theBritifh government j nor 
has the country declined fince, notwith- 

ftanding 
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ftanding the only government eftabliflied 
in it is that of the commanding officers of 
the garrifoned forts. 

Mr. Pownal, in his Adminijiration of the 
Colonies^ gives, from very good authority, a 
few particulars concerning the country of 
the Ilionois. “ This country, fays Char- 
levoix, in 1721 will become the grainery 
ofLouifiana; and in 1746 we find it ac- 
tually becoming fo, for in that year it fent 
down to New Orleans fifty ton of flour ; 
in 1747 we find it well furniffied with pro- 
vifions, and having fine crops ; and in a 
letter of Monf. Vandreuirs,"in 1748, we 
have an account of its produce and ex- 
ports — flour, corn, bacon, hams both of 
bears and hogs, corned pork, and wild 
beef, myrtle- wax, cotton, tallow, leather, 
tobacco, lead, copper, feme fmall quantity 
of buffalo wool, venifon, poultry, bear’s 
greafe, oil, Ikins, and fome coarfe furs ; 
and we find a regular communication fet- 
tled with New Orleans, by convoys, which 
come down annually the latter end of 
December, and return at lateft by the mid- 
dle of February.” 

The private accounts I have had of this 
country confirm the preceding articles of 
intelligence, and give the greateff leafon 

for 
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for determining that it ranks among the 
beft and moft agreeable of America ; efpe* 
cially in every circumftance that concerns 
the plenty and agreeublenefs of living, and 
all the produdions of common hulbandry, 
in which I believe it yields to no part of 
the world. ' As to ftaples in a Britifli rriar- 
ket, it will be by no means deficient in 
them, whenever the advantages of the cli- 
mate are any ways feconded'in thefe re- 
fpeds by the fkill and induftry of the 
planters. Tobacco may undoubtedly be 
produced here iii any quantity, and of a qua- 
lity equal to any other : the country, moft 
of it, in the fame latitude as Virginia and 
Maryland, with the advantage of a much 
more regular climate, and winterslefsfevere. 
Charlevoix exprefsly fay s, that in general the 
winters are exceedingly temperate; whereas 
inVirginiaextremelharpfrofts are common: 
but through all our fouthern and central, 
colonies the maritime parts are expofed to 
greater degrees of heat and cold than the 
internal country. The navigation of the 
Mifliflippi will make the culture of to- 
bacco very profitable. Wine may alfo be 
a moft beneficial ftaple to this country, the 
climate' is perfedly agreeable to it, and 
high, dry, and hilly trads common through- 
8 out 
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out the whole territory : the navigation 
will be equally favourable to the produdt 
of this country. Silk is another which 
will undoubtedly be made in conliderable 
quantities whenever the territory is peo- 
pled, Hnce the healthinefs and teniperature 
of the climate cannot in this latitude but 
agree admirably with the worm, and mul- 
berries are plentifully fpreadover the whole 
of it. In a word, it is deficient in no ar- 
ticle that can tend to render it a valuable 
colony, and whenever it is fettled will be 
found of that importance to this kingdom, 
,of which we have already experienced 
thofe to be that pofiefs ftaple produdtions. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
JAMAICA. 

Climate — Soil -r-VroduBiom — ^he culture 
of Sugar — Expences — Produce — Profit 
— Obfervations — Other fiaples — Settle^ 
merits — Remarkable infiances of beneficial 
improvements — Obfervations. , 

T he amazing importance which has 
attended the culture of the fugar 
cane, is perhaps one of the raoft extraor- 
dinary inftances of the effedl of agriculture 
that the world has produced, and it (hews 
clearer than any other circumftance where- 
in confiflis the true and beneficial nature 
of colonies : the profit which this nation 
reaps from her iflands in the Well: Indies 
ought above all other things to make her 
attentive to every particular in the culture 
of the fugar cane. As Jamaica is our prin- 
cipal colony for this produdion, I (hall 
be more minute in my account than in the 
defeription of other iflands, as they will 
call only for the circumftances wherein 
they differ from that ifland. 

Jamaica 
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Jamaica lies between 17 and 19 deg; 
north latitude, from whence it Is eafy to 
judge that the climate is extremely hot : 
indeed the fun pafles diredUy over their 
heads, and would, in the height of fum- 
mer, render the air too fuffocating to 
breathe, were it not for the trade wind and 
land breeze which refrelh and cool the air; 

‘ Yet with this advantage which Jamaica en- 
joys in common with the reft of the iflands* 
the climate is in general pernicious to Eu- ' 
ropean conftitutions. The extreme heat 
is not fo great an enemy as the dampnefs 
and molfture which attend it : and we may 
in general remark, that this is the circum- ■ 
ftance which in all latitudes, but efpecially 
hot ones, decides the healthinefs of a 
country. A dry and pure air, fuch as is 
found on hilly or mountainous fea-coafts, 
free from marfties or fwamps, is always 
healthy, though under the line ; but when 
a meridian fun unites with a marftiy rotten 
foil, in which the heavy rains ftagnate* 
then it is impoffible for a country to be 
tolerably healthy. The people of Jamaica 
lament their thunders and lightnings, their 
tempefts and ihurricanes — the laft are in- 
deed very fatal to their profit j but if health 
was only confidered, a low marftiy trail 
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of land, in parts of which the rains ftag- 
nated, (hould be confidered as a much 
more fatal circumftance. . The great evil 
of the climate is its moifture, which, 
united with heat, brings that numerous lift 
of fatal diftempers which are common in 
this ifland ; which renders caution, in diet 
and living remarkably neceflary, and which 
is worfe than fatal in caufing that extreme 
languor of the body and oppreffion of the 
Ipirits, which make the inhabitants fuffer 
worfe than death through half their ex- 
iftence. In a word, the climate of Jamaica 
is fuch an one, as nothing but the hope 
of wealth could induce an Englifliman to 
live in^ With an exception, however, of 
, the hilly trails, which, and the mountains, 
are by no means unhealthy for a hot climate. 

The ifland is. entirely out of the reach of 
froft and fnow, nor have they ever any 
weather that can be denominated cold : 
they have, properly neither winter nor fum- 
mer, for the trees never lofe their leaves 5 
the only diftindtion of feafon is that of the 
rains, which fall in July, Auguft, and Sep- 
tember, but principally in Auguft. They 
have alfo heavy ones in May and Oilober, 
and fometimes a feafon (that is a rain) hap- 
pens in January. Their hurricanes are ex- 
tremely dreadful j in fome of them the 
Vot. II. I wind 
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wind is fo furious, and rifes to fuch a pitch 
in a few minutes, that every obftacle flies 
before it ; trees of an immenfe fize are torn 
up by the roots, and blown away like 
chaff™— whole groves difappear in aninftant 
. — buildings, however folidly conftrufted 
of ftone, and the walls, many feet thick, 
purpofely conftruded to w'ithftand thefe 
terrible blafls, are deftroyed in a moment j 
in a word, the furface of the earth is truly 
bared, every thing is fwcpt from it with ir-. 
refiflible violence ; it may eaflly be ima- 
gined, that, in fuch a fltuation, the canes 
and other objedls of culture are the firft to 
be blown away. Thefe ftorms of wind are 
not all of equal violence, nor do they fpread 
a large trail of country at once ; buildings 
very flrongly built fometimes efcape, at o- 
thers every thing gives way. 

Jamaica is about one hundred and forty 
miles long by fixty broad, and contains a- 
bout four million^ of acres. But much 
the greater part is not patented to any 
ow'ners, and a very fmall portion of it is 
cultivated. The face of the country is ex- 
tremely various. Along the middle of the 
illand, from eafl: to weft, runs a vafl: 
chain of mountains, called the Blue Moun- 
tains ; thefe occupy above half the ifland, 
fer they fpread in various ridges, fomc . 

higher 
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iiigher than others, with deep furrowed 
glens between them j and in fome places 
flat vales of amazing fertility are found, 
quite furrounded with rock and precipice. 
The hills are all either rock or fliff tena- 
cious clay j every thing elfe is walheddown 
into the vales by torrents, cafeades, and' 
waterfalls, which are numerous, or by the 
heavy rains in general i thus all the lower 
lands are found to be a loofe friable mould, 
prodigioufly fertile — as the want of roads 
and navigation prevent their being culti- 
vated, they are generally covered with fine 
grafs, but fome arc foreft. Moft of the 
hills and even the rocks, though apparently 
without earth, are covered with large and 
Hrait timber trees of various Ibrts ; fo that 
nothing can be feen more romantic or no- 
ble to behold than the mountainous feenes, 
which are ufually formed of a great inter- 
mixture of rocks, mountains, woods, and 
waterfalls, with gleams of vale of the fineft 
verdure. The country from the fea-coaft 
to the hills is various, but generally con- 
fifts of woods, marfhes, fvvamps, favan- 
nahs, or meadows, and cultivated planta- 
tions ; many tradls are fandy, but there arc 
none but what produce fome article or other 
fpontaneoufly, which adds to the wealth 

I Z of 
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of the owners, except indeed fome of the 
Undrained fwamps, which are totally 
ufelefs. 

Among the produdions of this ifland wc 
may reckon fugar, cocoa, indigo, pimen*.- 
to, wild cinnamon, coltee, cotton, tobac-r 
CO, fuflic, red wood, logwood, guaiacum, 
china root, farfaparilla, caflia, tamarinds, 
venilloes, cochineal, mahogany, manchi- 
neal, &c. Among thefe articles, what 
chiefly claims our notice at prefent, is the 
culture of fugar. 

The fugar cane is a reed, finooth and 
jointed, of a fhining, greenifli, yellow cOf 
lour. Their fize varies according to foil, 
culture, &c. but the height is generally 
from four to eight feet, but in fome foils 
they do not rife above two or three feet| 
in others we fometimes fee them nine, ten, 
or more. In the French iflands we arc 
told by Labat, that canes have been known 
four and twenty feet in length, exclufivcof 
the top and lower joint, and each weighed 
twenty-four pounds. The largeft canes 
are three or f^our inches thick, but gene- 
tally not above an inch, . 

They are propagated by cuttings ; pieces 
from fifteen to eighteen inches long are 
p^t fropi the tops of the canes, a little be- 
low 
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low the upper leaves ; the more knots or 
eyes there are, the better. The feafon of 
J)lanting is principally Auguft, being the 
height of the .rainy feafon 3 but it is a work 
which is done alfo in September and Odlo- 
ber* and even quite to January and Fe- 
bruary, but not later. Before we proceed 
with the culture, I fliall deferibe the foils 
ufually chofen for a plantation. 

In Jamaica the beft foil for fugar is the 
red brick earth, ftrong;, but not clayey ; 
black mould on clay is excellent j all loofe 
friable lands, not very fandy, will do very 
Well, and are of a value proportioned to 
their moifture ; drained fwamps, marlhes, 
and bogs, from which the water is carried 
clean off, frequently do well. But let me 
in general remark, that a fugar planter’s 
choice of foil is very fimilar to that of a 
good Englilh farmer j fo that good land is 
the fame in all countries j the mere ftiff clay 
is not good with either ; but all loams are 
excellent j bruihy wet gravels are rejedled 
by both J light fands in a hot climate are 
worfe than inEngland; black mould is every 
where excellent ; and drained bogs and 
marflies, wherever found, are generally fer- 
tile : thus is there not that myftery in judg- 
ing of foils in different climates that many 
would perfuade us. Poorer lands in Ja- 
1 3 inaica, 
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maica, as well as in England, require the 
affiftance of dunging and other manuring, 
and the beft yield crops proportioned to 
fuch pianagement. The richeft foils are 
frefh woodlands, which when cleared from 
the wood, and much of the rubbifh burnt 
upon the land, prove for many years an in- 
exhauftible fund of fertility and wealth to 
the planter ; but thofe woodlands in Ja- 
maica, which are near enough to water- 
carriage, are mofUy taken up and cleared, 
for if this requifite is wanting, the richeft 
foils will not pay for culture. 

Refpedling the preparation of the ground, 
it is brought into tillage and rendered clear 
of weeds ; the former is effedled by hand- 
hoeing, and is repeated till the weeds are 
all deftroyed : the worft is the withcf 
which like couch grafs in England has 
fuch a vegetative property, that the leaft 
bit left in the ground grows and multiplies 
very faft j it climbs up and ftrangles the 
canes. The roots of trees muft alfo be de- 
llroyed if they are of a kind that fends up 
fuckers or (hoots j this is done by burning 
or fcorching them : but other roots they 
are not attentive to deftroy, for as the til- 
lage is given with hoes, it is not neceflary 
to extrad fuch obftrudlions as would ftop 
- '6 the 
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the plough. If the land to be planted is 
frelh, or in great heart, they do not manure, 
but if it has been long under canes, or out 
of order, ample manuring is neceflary. In 
railing dung, they rank among the bed: 
farmers in the world, and this I take to be 
owing to the difficulty of procuring it; in. 
England, where the winters enable good 
huffiandmen to raife almoft any quantity 
they pleafe, it is much negledled ; but in 
Jamaica, where they have no winter, and 
where the heat of the fun is in general a 
great hindrance to the work, they are forced 
to be indefatigable in the work, 'or they 
would never effedl it. 

The refufe of the fugar canes affifts them 
as litter and food for the cattle ; the cane 
tops and leaves of Guinea corn are given 
the cattle plentifully in pens, wffiere they 
wafte enough to make litter ; the pen is 
firft fpread thickly with marie or earth, ge- 
nerally the former, and by feeding many 
horfes, affes,- mules, cows, oxen, and 
fwine in them, by their dung and urine 
and wafte of food they add a layer upon 
the marie;-. and prodigloufiy enrich the 
' whole compoft. Then more marie is cart- 
ed in, and the cattle fed upon that in the 
fame manner ; and fo in fuccefiion till it is 
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wanted for the plantation, when the cattle 
are moved into other pens, and the com- 
pofl IS turned over and mixed well together, 
after which it will in a little time be ready 
for carrying out. This management of cat- 
tle iafts through the whole year. 

I mud: obferve upon it, that it is a fyf- 
tem which deferves univerfal imitation in 
all countries, how far feeding fat cattle in 
pens would do in fummer is not clear, but 
as to all lean flock, fuch as draught oxen, 
liorfes, cows, young cattle, fwine, 6cc. it 
would beyond all doubt anfwer extremely 
well : marie, chalk, clay, turf, or earth, 
fhould, as in Jamaica, be carted into the 
farm yards and fpread in an even layer a- 
bout them ; upon this fhould be all the 
foddering which the farmers beflovv upon 
their cattle j and in fummer the fyftem 
fhould be continued, by feeding them with 
grafs or clover, &c. mown and given frefh 
in racks ; upon this plan their food would 
go infinitely farther than in the common 
way, and they would make four times the 
quantity of dung they do at prefent. Ne- 
ceflity obliges the planters in Jamaica to 
purfue a method, which, if the farmers of 
Britain would purfue, they would certainly 
find the fame great advantages from. 

When 
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When the plantations are upon a clay or 
a ftifF foil, they mix fand with the comport, 
by carrying it in and forming a layer in the 
pens in the fame manner as marie ; and the 
good effeds have been often experienced. 
Arties of all burnt vegetables are ufed with 
care, and their cfFeds faid to be great. 

After the field has been fufficiently pre- 
pared it is marked out, and holes made in 
regular rows to receive the dung, upon 
which the canes are planted. This work is 
called holing: the methods ufed are not all 
the fame, nor the dirtanccs. Some make 
the holes four or five feet afunder, or four 
by five, and put two or three fets in a hole; 
but the moft common method is to make 
trenches from four to eight inches deep, 
according to the Vt^eather, in which they 
lay the canes, and cover them ; thelb 
trenches are fometimes laid out by lines, 
and ought always to be. The dirtance be- 
tween the rows and betwixt the plants in 
each row may in good ground be about 
three feet and a half ; in poor worn-out 
grounds two feet are fufficient. 

But let it here be remarked, that this way 
of regularly difpofing the canes is only fol- 
lowed by the bert planters ; there are more 
that plant promifcuoufly, but it is a very 

erroneous 
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erroneous method, which ought to be ex- 
ploded. The land planted in either cafe is 
in fquares, formed by intervals fifteen feet 
wide, which crofs the field at right angles, 
and are of great ufe in feveral inftances j 
they admit carts to be loaded in harveft 
with the canes, without going over the 
ploughed ground, which is very mifchievous 
to the crop ; and they prevent the fpread- 
ing of fires, made on purpofe to burn trafh, 
or accidental ones ; they give a free path 
to the planter to view the ftate of the canes, 
and the negroes when employed in hoeing 
them; nor is the land occupied by fuch 
intervals loft, as peafe, beans, potatoes, and 
other plants may be cultivated in them, 
that come off before the fugar canes are 
cut. 

When the canes are about eighteen inches 
' high, which will be in a fortnight or three 
weeks after planting, they are cleared from 
weeds, and the foil about them loofened by 
band-hoeing j and this operation is repeat- 
ed two or three times, as it happens, till 
the plants are arrived at fuch a growth 
and thicknefs as to kill all weeds by their 
thick fhade. 

The canes are cut when in full maturity, 
which in dry loofe foils is generally at the 

end 
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end of fourteen or fifteen months after be- 
ing planted; but in cold clay, foils not till 
fixteen or feventeen months. They are 
cut with hand-bills, as clofe to the ground 
as poflible, then cleared from their leaves, 
&c. and cut into fliorter pieces, from two 
feet and a half to four feet in length. The 
chief precaution here is, that the cane be 
cut off fmooth, without hacking the root, 
which in the dry feafon is of great preju- 
dice to it. The top of the cane, to the dif- 
tance of three or four inches below the 
flag, fhould be cut off along with the 
leaves : fome are accuflomed to fave this 
part, and endeavour to turn the whole of 
the cane to advantage ; but this is a piece 
of ill-judged frugality : the top of the cahc 
is always green, and contains only a crude, 
unripe juice, which, mingling with the 
reft, will greatly debafe it. 

On cutting the canes they are immedi- 
ately carried to the mill, ufually a wind- 
mill, in which being ground between iroii 
cylinders, the juice is preffcd out, and flows 
through a tube into a vat ; thence it is con- 
duced through a pipe into another vat, and 
after that to the cauldron in the boiling 
houfe ; it is then boiled, and as faft as any 
feum arifes it is taken off; it' runs from 

this 
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this boiler through four or five mor«f^ 
. fmaller and fmaller, in all which it is like* 
wife boiled till it becomes a thick gluti* 
nous confiftence : when boiling can be car* 
lied on no farther, a fermentation is raifed 
by lime water, which is fubfided by a 
fmall piece of batter, after which it is taken 
into coolers, where it dries and granulates< 
In this operation of boiling, the fires are 
kept in night and day, and the boilers filled 
in fucceflion, as fafl; as empty, with frelh 
juice j the fewel is dried cane trafli flacked 
ready for ufe, and faggots cut from copfes 
planted on purpofe, or from logwood 
hedges, which are of a very quick growth. 

After the fugar is dried and grannulated# 
it is put into pots of a fugarloaf form, open 
at the point, through which aperture the 
dregs of the fugar falls ; thefe dregs are 
melafles, or treacle, when it has fufiicient- 
ly purified itfelf, it is called mufeovado fu- 
gar, being then in order to be put into the 
hogfhead and fhipped off. Some planters 
chufing to refine it yet farther, cover the 
fugar in the pots with white tobacco-pipe 
clay kneaded with water, which, finking 
through the fugar, carries dpwn more of^ 
the melaffes than will go off without it, 
leaving the fugar much whiter than the 

tnufeo* 
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mufcovado : and at the difcretion of the . 
planter the work is repeated once or twice 
more, the quality each time increafing in 
value, but the quantity diminifhing. After 
this operation it is called clayed fugar. 

From the melaffes rum is diftilled, by 
means of fermentation in the common me- 
thod of gaining all other fpirits j they gain 
in this ifland from a puncheon to 65 hogf- 
heads of rum to every hogfhead of fugar, 
but much of their melalfes are fold to New 
England to be diftilled there. 

In the continuation of the culture it is 
to be obferved, that after the canes are cut ' 
the land is hoed quite clean, and mifear- 
riages among the canes replanted : the 
(hoots that are fent forth by the ftools are 
called rattoons, which in due time yield a 
fecond crop nearly as luxuriant as the firft, 
but not always fo, the management of 
which is exadly the fame as of the firft 
crop. The duration of the plants, how- 
ever, depends upon the foil j in poor or 
worn out ones they will have only one rat- 
toon crop, but but ^in very rich and frefh ' 
foils they cut feveral. Labat fays, that in 
fome of the French iflands they will con- 
tinue yielding for fifteen or twenty years ; 
]?Ut no fuch thing happens generally. 

Upon 
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Upon the fyftem of cutting a crop but 
twice the planters divide their cane land 
into three parts. One is fallow, prepared 
either with the plough or the hoe for plant- 
ing j the fecond is the crop in its firft year ; 
the third is the crop in its fecond year. By 
this means a third is planted new, and two 
thirds cut in every period of the growth of 
the crop ; that part which this year (of 
fifteen or fixteen months) is fallow, next 
year is the crop of the firft growth j that 
part which this year is the crop of the firft 
growth will next year be the rattoon crop ; 
and that part which this year is the rat- 
toon crop, will next year be fallow. Cane 
grounds are in general from ten to twenty- 
five acres each piece. The whole lyftem is 
transferred continually from old ground to 
new, according to circumftances. 

The buildings upon a plantation are very 
confiderable and expenfive j they confift 
principally of a manfion-houfe, windmill| 
boiling-houfe, furnaces, ftore-houfes, ftieds, 
&c. the furniture of which, fuch as cylin- 
ders, vats, coppers, pipes, tubes, refervoirs, 
coolers, &c. are ccftly. 

Before I give any account of the expences 
and profit of the culture, I (hall make fomc 
obfervations on the elTsntial faults with 

which 
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which their agriculture in this article a- 
bounds. . Firft, the preparation of the 
ground, which is generally fallowed with 
hoes } though ploughs are ufed by a few 
planters, yet the number is inconfiderable. 
In clearing a piece of frelh ground, they 
deftroy the wood in the manner pradtifed in 
the colonies, that is, faw it off and leave 
the flump to rot in the ground : this effec- 
tually precludes the plough. The hoeing 
culture is more trivial than can eafily be 
credited ; for in flrength and efficacy it is 
not comparable to the fame operation given 
by the farmers In England to feveral crops. 
Three, four, or five hundred negroes have 
been feen hoeing a piece of forty acres j 
they cut about an inch deep, fometimes if 
the foil is loofe a little deeper, and at others 
not half an inch j if the planter attains any 
depth that approaches that of ploughing, 
the expence he is at to get it is enormous. 
'Now it fhould not be forgotten, that the 
cane roots at a depth proportioned to the 
loofened mould upon foils that have any 
tenacity, indeed in very friable fandy loams, 
or loofe hazle mould, the roots llrike much 
deeper than the hoe has been, or they 
would not thrive at all ; and to remedy 
thefe evils it is that holing is pradifed, in 

which 
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which they dig fmall holes where the canes 
are to be fet, to receive the dung and cane 
fet : but fuch methods in every article of 
hufbandrv throuj^hout the world are bad : 
the roots of all crops fliould be encouraged 
to fpread over the whole land, indead of 
being confined to fpots where the dung is 
put, which is always the confequence of 
rot dunging the whole land. Then comes 
the planting, in which the planters exclude’ 
every thing but the hand-hoe, by fetting 
the canes promifcuoufly j thofe that plant 
in rows, ufe no other tool j the confequence 
of which is, that the keeping the fpaces 
between the plants loofe, in good order, 
and free from weeds, is all performed by 
the negroes with their hand-hoes, which is 
juft fuch management as to ufe no other 
tool between the rows of a field of cabbages 
in England, planted wide enough to admit 
of horfe-hoeing ; which in this country 
would be an expence of ten or twelve thil- 
lings for very badly performing an oper- 
ation, which might be very well done for 
half a crown. 

The two errors I have here difclofed arc 
very efiTential ones, and in the condudl of 
them render fuch prodigious flocks of ne- 
groes neccffary, as eat amazingly into the 
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profit of the planter. Hence therefore a- 
rifes the neceffity of pointing out methods 
whereby they may efcape fuch expences, 
and at the fame time execute their work in 
a much fuperlor manner. 

In the preparation of my ground,! would 
' carry the ideas of the improved hufbandry 
of England into that of fugar in Jamaica} 

I would, in clearing my frefh land, remove 
all obfiacles which might Hop the plough} ' 
I'uch as roots or large ftones ; this expence 
would be well repaid by my fucccfflve ad- 
vantages. I would then plough the fallow 
of a depth proportioned to that of the foil } 
in rich deep lands I would go a foot, but 
in fliallower foils eight inches : before the 
laft ploughing I would fpread the dung or 
comport all over the land j and immediate- 
ly turn it in by the lart ploughing, leaving 
the furface, when the v/ork was com- 
pleted, flat on dry foils, and ridged on wet 
ones. 

In the next place, my ploughman fliould 
draw furrows by the eye, as rtrait as an ar- 
row, at the dirtance of three, four, or five 
feet, according to the dirtance of the rows 
of canes, which rtiould be regulated by 
the fertility ot^the foil : the richer the land 
the greater the dirtance. In thefe furrows 
VoL. II. K I would 
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I would lay the cane fets, and cover theoi 
by drawing mould over them by negroes 
with hand-hoes : let us fuppofe the rows 
equally diflant four feet afunder. As foon 
as the plants were a foot high, 1 would run 
a Berkfliire {him, the cutting plate three 
feet wide, through the intervals } it fhould 
cut about two inches deep, in order to cut 
down the weeds, and loofen the furface of 
^ the land : at the fame time the rows fhould 
be hand-weeded. But if the foil was 
ftoney, inflead of the Berkfliire, theKentifli 
fliim fliould be ufed, which has three tri- 
angular fliares inftead of one flat one in the 
other. 

Thefc operations fliould be repeated often 
enough to keep the foil loofe : when the 
plants were come to that point of growth 
that made earthing proper, I would run a 
double-winged plough, the mould-board 
of which extends or contrads at pleafure, 
through each interval, the wings fo ex- 
tended as juft to throw a furge of mould 
along the roots of the plants. Such a 
plough will perform that work better than 
any hand-hoe ; and by thus earthing once 
or twice, after other operations of horfe- 
hoeing, the well tilled earth of the inter- 
vals, after being well mixed and intimately 

united 
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united with the dung, would be thrown to 
the roots to fupply them with nouriOiment 
as their growth demanded it. 

After a trench was thus opened in the' 
middle of each interval, I fliould go in with 
fliims that took a narrower cut, in order 
to keep pulverizing the interval till the 
growth of the canes fliut out the horfes. 
After the crop was cut in tlie ufual man.- 
ncr, another great advantage would arife } 
by laying them in bundles on the top of 
every third or fourth ridge, carts conilrudt- 
ed fo as the wheels fhould fpread eight feet, 
and go each in a trench with the horfes in 
that between them, the carts would be ad- 
mitted to every part of the plantation v.’ith- 
out doing the lead injury to the. dools of 
roots of the cane : it is upon this fyftein 
that farmers in England carry cabbages, 
&c. from off wet lands in winter without . 
poaching. Another benefit arifing from 
this rhode of culture, would be the following 
operation. After the plantation was clear- 
ed, I fhould widen the wings of the double 
plough, and pafiing it through every in- 
terval, throw a ridge of mould over the 
cane dools, covering them up, which with- 
fuch an implement is very eafily performed, 
and very . Completely in the etfcft ; this 
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pradice, performed with hoes at a great 
expence, has in feveral of our iflands been 
found excellent ; confequently this com- 
pendious way would do it in a manner 
much fuperlor, and at a twentieth of the 
cxpence. 

If any confiderate perfon refleds upon 
this fyftem, in comparifon of the method 
of hand-work now in ufe, which is cer- 
tainly the moft expenfive conduct that is 
known in any part of the world— he will, 
I am confident, allow that the faving of 
expence would be prodigious, and the cul- 
ture. at the fame time performed in a man- 
ner far fuperior. The objedlions that will 
be made to it (for what plan was ever 
thought of, againfl; which objections could 
not be ftarted ?) I can eafily fuppofe may 
be numerous. Thofe which I have heard, 
that carry any appearance of reafon with 
them, are the following. 

Firft, that the number of mules, &c. 
which would be neceffary, could not be 
kept without a greater expence than the 
prefent number of negroes. I muft be al- 
lowed to deny this, as a circurnfiance per- 
fectly incredible ; let it be remembered, 
that moft of the planters are obliged to keep 
very large herds of cattle merely for the 

pur- 
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purpofe of making dung, why not there- 
fore let a larger proportion of them be 
draught cattle for the purpofe of tillage ? ( 

A well-fed beaft that works will make as 
good dung as a beaft that does not work ; 
but granting that a larger ftock of cattle 
would be neceflary, the quantity of dung 
raifed would be proportioned, and that ad- 
vantage, where dung is fo valuable, would 
go far to pay the extra expence. But why 
not appropriate a larger part of the eftatc 
to the produftion of food for cattle ? I do 
not apprehend there is any part of the' 
world in which cattle pays fo well, and 
the want of food is rather owing to the 
negligence of the cultivator than denied by 
the climate. Cane tops at one feafon af- ' 
ford the moft luxuriant fupply in the world 
—and ftacks of them are made by way of 
hay, which yield a plenty through fome 
months : the leaves of Indian corn are alfo 
made the fame ufe of, and found of high 
advantage : but the returns made in Ja- 
maica by Scotch grafs, as they commonly 
call it, the greater panic grafs, is prodi- ) 

gious. The quantity of its produce exceeds I 

that of any other fodder whatfoever, and -1 

yields in value a produce to the amount 
fomctimes of fifty or fixty pounds an acre. 
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When fuch ample produds are to be had, 
with the afllftance in many parts of Ja- 
maica of large favannahs or meadows, and 
barley, peafe, and beans imported from 
North America at a very moderate price, it 
muft furely be evident enough, that any 
quantity of cattle might be kept for the ad- 
vantageous purpofe of fubflituting horfe or 
mule tillage for that of hand-work — and 
the profit attending the pradtice would cer- 
tainly be immenfe. 

But let us fuppofe the expence attending 
cattle greater than it really is, are we to be 
allowcdnothing in thefavingof negroes, that 
mofi; expenfuemodeof labour? Two mules 
or oxen and one trian with a fhim will do 
more work in a day than twenty good ne- 
groes ; but who will be fo hardy as to af- 
fert, that the former can pofiibly cofi the. 
planter as much astbelatter: in the earthing 
up the plants three mules or oxen, a double 
mould-board plough, and two men, will 
do more work than thirty-five negroes. In 
the preparation of the field a plough, two, 
three, or four mules, and one or two men 
will, fuppofing the depth of tillage the 
fame, perform more work than an hundred 
negroes; but they will not be able to go 
the depth at all, and therefore the fuperi- 
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ority is the greater : if a lefs depth is ftirred, 
the plough, or a wide fhim of four feer, 
would do a proportionate quantity of land. 
Now can any perfons be fo fenfdefs or pre- 
judiced, as to fuppofe that the faving in 
negroes would not infinitely more than pay 
for the increafe of expcnce in cattle ? 

Secondly, it is objeded that the nature 
of the climate is fuch as will not admit of 
the tillage and horfe-hoeing I have recom- 
mended ; that the rains are fo amazingly 
impetuous, and the fuccefllve fun-fhine fo 
powerful, as to bind many foils into a hard 
cement, which could not be wrought by 
the tools I have defcribed : but in anfwer 
to this, I appeal to the common fcnfe of 
every underftanding perfon, whether horfe- 
work will not prove more effedtual than the 
weak exertion of the negroes hoes'? The 
harder the foil is bound, the lefs able are 
they to make an imprcfllon on it : if the 
land was like a baked hard trodden path, 
the hoes would be ufelefs ; but no turn- 
pike road in England is too hard to be torn 
in pieces by horfe-work. But the aflertion 
is not true j cane grounds fo hard as to be 
difficultly worked by horfe-hoes, would be 
in fuch order as none bu^ a floven could 
bear j the crop would b^ nothing ; it is a 
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plant that requires as loofe friable a foil as 
any other, and always in that condition : 
ftiff foils muft be rendered open with much 
dung and compod ; and a foil that is well 
manured can never bind in any climate. 

As to fuch degrees of baking as really hap- 
pen, fmall variations in the horfe*hoeing 
would anfwer: I would, for inftance, be 
provided with a fcarificator or plough of » 
coulters alone to], fpread two or three feet 
of ground, and cut it into ftripes, which 
would deftroy all that caking of the fur- 
face which the objedtion fuppofes, and 
which would prepare it for the other oper- 
ations I have propofed. Another tool pro- 
per to be provided with is a fpiky roller, 
weighing feveral tons, about eight feet 
long, for working the fallow j and alfo a 
-fmall globular one to work in the trenches 
of the intervals between the rows of canes ; 
thefc three inftruments would effedlually 
anfwer all fuch objedUons as this. 

Thirdly, it is anfwered, that the dif- 
tances of the rows neceflary for the admif- 
fion of the horfe-hoes I have defcribed 
would be too great for the produdtion of a 
full crop of canes ; — I am fenfible that the 
• majority of planters fet their canes in the 
proraifcuous method, at nearer diftances 

than 
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than I have fuppofed ; but let me obferve, 
that fuppofing fuch pradlice judicious and 
neceflary, yet is it no objedtion to my fyf- 
tem, finCb I could horfe-hoe wherever the 
negroes could hand-hoe. Englilh farmers, 
upon much the fame principles, aflert, that 
four or five bulhels of beans ftiould be fown 
broad caftover an acre, and the men after- 
wards to hoc amongft them as well as they 
can ; this aflertion, in oppofition to the 
' Kcntifli culture of that vegetable, is like 
quoting the ideas of the common Jamaica 
planters in anfwer to my argument. The 
moment the growth of 'a vegetable is 
known, every perfon, the leaft converfant 
in the different modes of hufbandry, mufl: 
he able to decide at once whether the horfe- 
hoeing mode is well calculated for its cul- 
ture ; and when the fugar-canc is deferibed, 
that is a ftrong reed, an inch diameter, and 
from four to eight feet high, will they not 
laugh at promifeuous planting and hand- 
hoeing which, comparatively fpeaking, is 
like hand-hoeing a grove of oaks. The ar- 
ticle of culture known in England which 
moft refembles fugar, is beans, and all our 
farmers who cultivate that crop to confi- 
derable profit agree, that the drill and 

horfe- 
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h.orfc-hoe is the only mode which can be 
attended with great fuccefs. 

And here I {hall make a few remarks on 
the condudl of the Jamaica planners in the 
tnanagement of their negroes, which may 
v^ry juftly be ranked among the errors of 
their hufbandry. 

In the account I gave of the culture of 
tobacco and rice by negroes, I had occaficii 
to ob/erve, that the flock of Blacks was 
tliere kept up by natural increafe ; and 
that the planters were all in the method of 
tafking their flav^s ; that is, they allotted 
,.theni a portion of work every day, which 
the overfeers attended to fee well done, but 
jnever exadled a larger portion of labour. 
The management of Jamaica is very dif- 
ferent : no talk is there fet, confequently 
the men knovv no end of their labour ; they 
are followed throughout their work by the 
lower overfeers wdth whips, exadtly in the 
fame manner as horfes are in England, or 
if there is a diffe-ence, it is that the ne- 
groes are more hardly ufed. The confe- 
quence of this fyftem is feeh in the de- 
ereafe of the flock ; fo that a plantation in 
' Jamaica, , which employs one hundred 
iflaves, requires an annual fupply of feven 
to keep up the number. This deflrudion 

cannot 
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cannot be owing to climate, becaufe the 
coaft of Guinea is very fimilar, and the 
heat is never oppreflive to them ; it is ow- 
ing merely to exceffive work and bad 
ufage. Nothing can be clearer to common 
fenfe than the evidence of this fadt. 

The expe'nces, profit and lofs of the fu- 
gar . culture in this, ifland have never been 
laid before the public with the leaft degree, 
of accuracy ; I have, by making repeated 
enquiries among Jamaica planters and a- 
gents^ gained many particulars, which will 
enable me to give a very fatisfadtory efti- 
mate, and fuch as, I am clear, will yield 
more information than has by any other 
perfon been publiflied. 


Calculation of a confiderable plantation in 

Jamaica. 

600 acres of land purchafed at i il. per acre. 


Two windmills, 

Refervoir, &c. 

Boiling-houfe, coppers, &c. 
Curing- houfe, 

The ilove, 8c c. - * - 

The liill-houfe, &c. 

Sheds, - - - 

Stables, cattle-pens, See. . 
Manfion and three other houfes, 


1000 

260 

460 

180 

180 

90 

230 

1600 


Implements of all forts exclufive of fixtures, 
10 negroes at an average of 120I. . • 


£• 

6600 


•5350 

500 

1200 


Carried ovcit, 13)650 


' \ 
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Brought forward 13,650 

167 negroes at 50I. 

8,350 

100 head of cattle, 15I. 

1,500 

joo ditto at lol. 

1 ,000 

30 mules at 25I. 

750 

loofwine, 15s. 

75 


1 - 25,325 

One year’s expence. 

Overfeer, managers, drivers; 
agent, farrier, &c. 

, clerks, J 

9 negroes, 

450 

sixpences on 177 ditto at 3I. 

- 53 * 

Repairs of buildings. 

200 

Wear and tear. 

- 100 

Cattle, 

150 

Lumber, 

- 200 

Taxes, 

JOO 

Sundries, 

119 

2,5®0 

■ 1 . 27,825 

Intereft at 5 per cent. 

i, 39 « 

29,216 


If borrowed in Jamaica, the interefl will be 8 per cent* 


Produft. 

400 hogflieads of fugar of various fizes, but at 
an average of 1 5I, 


Rum, 270 hhds. ' . - 

2,434 


8,434 

Expence. 


Sundries as above, 

2,500 

Profit, - - - 

which is 20l. 6 s. per cent, on 29,216!. 

5,934 

This 


r 

! 
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This upon a very moderate average : the 
intereft per cent, will vibrate from 15 to 
30 j and the planter, if he is very ikilful, 
will carry this 20 to 25 at leaft ; but he 
muft in either cafe refide on the fpot. And • 
here it is ncceffary to remark, that Icfs 
intereft for a capital cannot be fuppofed in 
a climate highly infalubrious to European 
conftitutions, and which is expofed to the 
moft dreadful accidents of earthquakes and 
hurricanes ; fome allowance, indeed, is 
made for thefe in the preceding calcula-^ 
tions, but fuch cannot be adequate, and ex* 
eludes articles of entire deftrudion : that 
the intereft is not lefs^ we may alfo judge 
from the planters refiding in England, leav- 
ing their eftates to the management of a- 
gents, &c, and yet making from four to 
ten per cent, of their capital, according to 
their condud and fagacity, which, all things 
confidered, is a great proof that the culture • 
muft be very profitable. And I fliould fur- 
ther obferve, that if more enlightened ideas 
were introduced into the modes of culti- 
vating the cane, the profit would be far ' 
more confiderable j I have no doubt but 
40 per cent, on the capital might be made 
with as much or more cafe than 25 at pre- 
fent. And the reader fhould note in this 
cafe of the fugar culture in Jamaica, as 
7 well 
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well as in all the branches ofhulbandry ort 
the continent, that the part of the capital 
employed in the purchafe of the eftate pays 
as great intereft as the reft of it, which is 
■employed in the cultivation ; an advantage 
no where to be met with in Europe. If 
a perfon engages in hulbandry in England 
• he may make a good profit on his farm- 
ing, but as to the purchafe of his eftate he 
will not make above 2 ~ or 3 per cent, by 
it. Upon the whole I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that the agriculture of fugar might 
be, of all other branches, the moft profit- 
able ; and fo it ought, for men who facri- 
fice themfelves with fuch fortunes, in fuch 
a climate, ought furely to make a larger 
intereft of their money than if they were 
employed in their native, or fome whole- 
fome climate *. 

Befides fugar, this ifland produces fome 
other ftaples which are or might be of very 
great importance. Ainong thefe cotton is 
a 'confiderable article, the export amount- 

• Since this was written a New Hiftory of Jamaica 
has appeared, which makes the intereft 10 per cent, 
that is, 6 for intereft paid, and 4 for the planter ; but 
that this is very inadequate, every perfon, on refleftion, 
muft allow, for the planter muft very foon be in gaol : if 
the circumftance of planters redding in England, and 
making 6 per cent, be conlidered, it will certainly be al- 
lowed, that on the fpot it ought to be 2o. 
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ing to about 2000 bags j coffee, but no- 
thing like what the French make in their 
iflands ; pimento ; mahogany ; cocoa was 
Once a very great article, but it has much 
declined ; indigo was once the flaple of the • 
ifland, but the attention now given to fu- 
gar has rendered all other articles of bat 
fmall comparative account. 


T!he followin’g is an account of their exports-. 


48,515 hogtheadsof fugar at 15I. 

Rum and melafles. 

Cotton 1626 bags at lol. 15s. 

CotFee 220 cafks, - ■ - 

Pimento 438,000 lb. - - - 

Mahogany, _ _ . . 

SiJndries, as logwood nicarago, fuftic, Pg-') 
urn vitae, cocoa, ginger, canella, or win- f 
ter’sbark, peruvian bar.k, balfams, indigo, \ 
aloes, hides, ftaves, dty goods, bullion, &c. J 


i-’ 

727,825 

433.591 


« 7.479 

2.342 

15.632 

17.85^ 


32.149 


Total, * 1,246,86^ 


This is a prodigious fum for an ifland to 
produce, the cultivated part of which does 
not exceed three or four hundred thoufand 
acres j but as the whole contains .four 
millions, it ought to be a fpur to our go- 
vernment to remedy the monftrous evil of 
fuch a proportion of it remaining wafte ‘ 
much is certainly incapable of culture, but 
the trails of fine foil which would yield 

* Fell tied EJfoyi^ p. 286, 

fugif 
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fugar> and the yet greater tradis which 
might be moft profitably applied to the cul- • 
ture of other ftaples, are fo many nuilances 
to the public, which defcrve the moft fe- 
rious confideration : the monopoUifS of 
waftes are infinitely detrimental, and ought 
not only to be guarded againft in future^ 
but even remedied in paft* 

Settlements might be made tnoft advan- 
tageoufly upon the lands in this iOand not 
yet granted away, if not for the culture of 
fugar, at leaft for thofe of other ftaples* 
fuch as cotton, indigo, cocoa, &c* which 
require fmall capitals, and would prove 
very profitable. A little management in 
government would bring fuch culture into 
more repbte, and fpread it through thofe 
wafte trades which are fuch a reproach to 
the nation. 

There have of late years been a few very 
important improvements made in particu- 
lar fpots j but thefe, though refledling great 
honour on individuals, are not of fuch ex-^ 
tent as to remedy the evil of fo large a por- 
tion of the ifland remaining uncultivated^ 
Among thefe one deferves particular at- 
tention \ it is the improvement Mr. — » 

wrought. 

That gentleman purchafed a fwamp for 
a thoufand pounds, which was at the time 
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of his parchafe reckoned a very large price 
. for it: his firft work was to furvey it care- 
fully in order to mark out the drains that 
would.be neceflary to lay it dry. .Having 
performed this with as much accuracy as 
poffible, he cut a main drain, through the 
center of the fwamp, into a navigable river, 
wide enough for canoes, to pafs and repafs ^ 
by properly. direding this drain, he found 
fo much immediate . fervice from it as to 
give him the greatefl hope of fuccefs j this 
was a very heavy and .expenfiye work to 
him, for at the tirne that he firft planned 
the defign of a drain, he had his eye on the 
convenience pf a navit>ation in the future 

^ ^ I • o . • , 

cultivation of the land. 

When this main cut was finifiied, he 
began crofs cuts, through^ the fwamp on 
each fide the main drain and communicat- 

t 

ing with it theie were of a fomething Icfs 
dimenfion, but yet fufiicient for navigat- 
ing, and as. faft as they were finifticd the 
fwamp became nearly dry, and to appear- 
ance found land : but this was rather de- 
ceitful, for upon the fubfidence of the fur- - 
face of the fwamp he found it necefiary to 
fink all his drains, wfoich was a work of 
much trouble and expence. 

Having completed. a confiderabic part of 
the draining, he eredted fugar works, with 
^ VoL.li: L ‘ all 
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all the neceflary buildings, upon the moft 
convenient fpot for that part of the fwamp 
which was firft dry, purchafed negroes, 
and all things neceflary, among which, 
however, cattle made but a fmall article. 
In this refpedl he made a wonderful ufe of 
his navigable crofs cuts ; by multiplying 
them from crofs to crcfs he made them fully 
anfwer all the purpofes of roads, and inter- 
vals between the divifions of the cane 
grounds : thus every article of carriage in 
the plantation was by this means transfer- 
red from negroes and mules to boats, even 
to that of the bundles of canes to the 
mills, &c. This contrivance rendered very 
few cattle neceflary : refpeding the objedt 
of raifing manure, for which fo many 
planters are obliged to facrifice many other 
interefts, this gentleman, from examining 
the foil of the fwamp accurately, found it 
of fo fertile and promifihg an appearance, 
that none would be necelTary for many 
years, as the land looked as if the canes 
would rather be too luxuriant in their 
growth than not enough fo ; but as healfo 
knew that fuch a quality is continually on 
the decreafe after the land becomes culti- 
vated, he made an ample provifion for cat- 
tle, by bringing into tillage with the plough 
fome of- the larger divilions, and fowing 

them 
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them with Scotch grafs (panic), and other 
plants, fo that the profitable part of cattle- 
keeping might 'at any time be pradtifed, 
without the expence of fupporting them 
merely for their Work and dung j there is 
ho part of the world in which cattle for 
provifions anfwer better than in Jamaica : 
this fyftem therefore was anfwering every 
beneficial purpofe that could be wished. It 
Was executed by degrees as the other works 
went on. 

When drained, the foil of the fwamp 
was found to be a light hazel mould inclin- 
ing to a peat, about eighteen inches deep, 
on a bed of ftiff loam five feet deep, and 
Under that a white clay : nothing could 
fhew greater figns of inexhauftible fertility 
than the experiments made with feveral 
plants on the firll divifion that was com- 
pletely drained. 

The firft eftablifliment for the purpofe 
of planting was that of 100 negroes, with 
all the buildings requifite, and which was 
began before the firft work of draining was 
in all parts finiftied. Nothing could exceed . 
the crop which was reaped, and contrary 
to expedlation the fugars proved of a very 
fine grain. Every working hand made 
three hoglheads, which was a produce that 

L 2 is 
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is but rarely met with. Every year, for 

fix fuccefl'ive ones, Mr. K— ^ increaied 

his flock of’ negroes confiderably, and tHe 
produce did not fail him in any one of 
them i fo that the immenfe receipts from 
his plantation repaid him part of the ex- 
pence of his drainage : when it was finifh- 
cd, three hundred negroes more were throwQ 
to planting, and the fugars they made'wefe 
fuppofed to exceed in quantity per head* 
thofe of any other plantation in the ifland. 

Upon this great fuccefs attending the 
undertaking, many perfons were defirous of 
purchafing parts of the fwamp in "order to- 
. convert them in like manner into fugar 
plantations f but Mr. K' ' ■ ■'was defirous. 
of having only one trouble with the whole, 
and offered it to file to any perfon or per- 
fons that would Bargain for the whole pur- 
, chafe. The event of the affair is perhaps 
the mofl extraordinary inflance of improve- 
ment that was ever known : ' the whole, 
that is land, buildings, negroes, &c. "were 
fold forONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 

This vaft fum was to. be paid by inflall- 
ments, bearing interefl 8 per cent, till paid. 
In the valuation the land was reckoned ati 
60I. an acre, and the negroes at 6ol. each, 
one with another. The following account 
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rs Dot abfolutely accurate, but the particu- 
lars are not far from the truth. 


re- 
produce of the fale, - - - 100,000 

Profit on the planting, after the improvement, 1 
during feven years, - - - J ^ ’ 


Total receipt, 132,000 

Purchafe, - ~ £• 1000 

Drainage, expence in negroes, &c. 27500 
buildings, ' - - 13000 

Negroes, ... 14700 

Implements, - - 2080 

'Cattle and fundries, - • 75^^° 

^ 65,78# 


Clear profit. 


66,220 


It is very much to the honour of this 
fenfible gentleman that he had fagacity c- 
nough to underiland the advantages which 
jmight be made by draining fuch a fwamp: 
his plan, before the execution, was treated 
as a yifionary fcheme by all the old planters, 
who laughed at the projedt, and foretold 
the ruin of the undertaker. The work 
turning out fo fuccefsfully will have moft 
beneficial confequences : there are other 
fwamps in the ifland equally acceflible, of 
the fame foil, and as cafily to be drained j 
all which circumftances are clear from the 
almoft immediate rife in the price of fuch 

lands upon the fuccefs of Mr. K j 

and feme other undertakings of the fame 

L 3 kind 
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kind have been begun, from which there is 
reafon to expedl a fimilar fuccefs. 

Improvements of this and other kinds 
are more wanting in Jamaica than in any 
of our other iflands, for here we have the 
largeft territory we poflefs in the Weft In- 
dies. Not above a fourth of this ifland be- 
ing patented, and not a fourth of that 
fourth under any fort of' culture, ought to 
inftigate men to more activity, and a more 

acute examination of the diftridts in this 

\ * 

ifland, which have been hitherto rejedled 
or negleded. Doubtlefs there are many 
exteufive tradts among them, which might 
be applied to fugar, if planters would, like 
the gentleman who executed the above im-^^ 
provement, apply to raifing that commo- 
dity in new methods, varied and adapted 
to circumftances in the foil and fituation 
pot ufual in the old plantations. 


CHAP. 
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BARBADOES. 

Climate — Soil— Produ5lions — Exports—^ 
Obfervations on the culture of fugar in 
Barbadoes. 


HIS little ifland, defervedly one of 


the moft famous in the world, is 
iituated in 13 degrees north latitude: 
it is about twenty-five miles in length, 
and in breadth fourteen, containing one 
hundred and forty fquare miles, tand by 
fuppofition 100,000 acres. The climate is 
in fome refpedls preferable to that of Ja- 
maica, and in others inferior : the face of 
the country on the coaftis higher and more 
free from low grounds and fwamps, much 
of it being quite walled with rocks;' this 
makes the air drier, and confcquently 
healthier ; but the nights are hotter from 
the want of the land breeze, which in Ja- 
maica is owing to the mountains, and Bar- 
badoes having none cannot poffefs this ad- 
vantage; but upon the whole, the climate 
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is reckoned fuperior to that of the other 
ifland. 

The foil is generally a light hazel loam, 
of a dark or reddhh colour, with excep- 
tions for ftifFer traces ; it is in every fpot of 
the ifland capable of bearing fome valuable 
produdl or other; contrary to Jamaica, 
every inch being under cultivation. Of 
their products, fugar is the grand article ; 
indigo they ftill cultivate j ginger is a very 
good article ; they have fome cotton and 
pimento. Among their other produdfs 
they reckon oranges, lemons, citrons, pome* 
granates, pine apples, guavas, plantains, 
.cocoa nuts, Indian figs, prickly pears, me- 
lons, &c. In general, the produce of the , 
ifland is as rich as any other in the Weft 
Indies. 

The great value of it to this country will 
appear clearly from the progrefs of its trade 
and export. In 1650, which was only 
twenty years after its firft fettlement, it 
.contained between 30 and 40,000 white 
inhabitants, and a yet larger number of 
blacks. Upon the Reftoration the colony 
granted 4I- per cent, duty on its exports 
towards maintaining the forts and’fortifi- 
pations, but which has been ftiamefully 
mifapplied to other purpofes. 


It 
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It is very remarkable, that the people of 
this ifland fpent forty years in railing indi- 
go, ginger, cotton, and tobacco j and then 
learnt of the Portugueze at Brazil the art 
of planting the fugar cane, and this acqui- 
lition in no longer fpace than ten years to-, 
tally changed the face of affairs in the 
ifland : the planters who were before in but 
low circumftanccs, became remarkably 
wealthy. 

In 1676 the ifland was at its meridian ; 
by a calculation'that was made with great 
exadnefs there were then found in it 

50.000 white people of all forts, and 

80.000 negroes : this was a degree of po- 
pulation truly amazing. The author of 
the European Settlements in America juflly 
bbferves, that Holland itfelf, or perhaps 
even the beft inhabited paj-ts of China, were 
never peopled to the fame proportion j and 
*Dr. Campbell remarks, with equal truth, 
that never any colony of ours, or any other 
nation, was fo populous as this: and to make 
thisfliil clearer to an Englifh reader, we fhall 
obferve, that Barbadoes is rather lefs than 
'the county of Rutland, the fmalleft county 
inEngland,and that according to thejhigheft 
computation, the number of people in 
that county in 1676 did notexcccd 20,000. 

But 
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But this may be made ftill clearer by com- 
paring that whole ifland with this in point 
of extent ; for if England and Wales taken 
together confift of near forty millions of 
acres, then if they were as populous as 
Barbadoes, they ought to contain fifty mil- 
lions of people — whereas Sir William Pet- 
ty, who was a very able man in computa- 
tion, and is thought not to have underva- 
lued this country, but rather the contrary, 
never reckoned the people higher than eight 
millions, which fiievvs what a vaft difpro- 
portion there is between the peopling of 
the two countries. But to proceed farther 
ftill j the fame great man aflerts, that in 
Holland and Zealand, which are looked 
upon to be the beft peopled countries in 
Europe, there are a million of fouls inha- 
biting about as many acres ; and confe- 
qucntly it appears from hence, that even 
this country was not fo well peopled as 
Barbadoes. 

At prefent the number of whites arc 
computed to be near 30,000, but the flaves 
amount to about 100,000. About the fame 
time that the population was at its height, 
fo alfo was its wealth. In the year 1661 
King Charles II. created on the fame day 
thirteen baronets in Barbadoes, none of 

them 
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them having Icfs than one thoufand pounds^ 
and feme of them ten thoufand pounds a 
year. At this time their trade actually 
maintained four hundred fail of fliips, one 
with another of 150 tons; their annual 
exported produce in fugar, indigo, ginger, 
cotton, &c. amounted to upwards of 
350,0001. and their circulation cafli at 
home was 2oo,oool. Thefe are fadls that 
may be depended upon, that deferve in 
every refpedl the greateft confideration, and 
that plainly demonftrate at once the great 
value of this ifland, and the prodigious 
confequence of our plantations in ge- 
neral *. 

Let us exclude all that accrued from Bar- 
badoes to the people of England before the 
Reftoration, and eftimate its produce from 
1660 to 1760 at 16,000 hoglheads of fu- 
gar, which make 12,000 ton annually, and 
omitting entirely the rum or fpirits, me- 
laflcs, cotton, ginger, aloes, and all the 
other commodities of the ifland, eflimating 
this at 20 1. a ton, it will amount to 
240,000 1. per ann. or 24,000,000 1. in the 
courfe of the century either gained or 
faved to this nation, which, confidering , 


* Harru'i V^ageSi vol, ii. p. 256. 

that 
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Barbadoes is not bigger than the 
g/" Wigbti muft appear a mpft amazing 
fum i and yet ip proof of the modefty of 
thi? cocnputatipn it would he cafy to name 
a very inte|)igept ^uthor> \vho before the 
elofe of the century affirmed, that no 
lefs than thirty nailliofis had been gained 
■by pur pofleffion of Barbadoes at the time 
be .wrote. But though his zeal might gpf- 
bbly carry him a little too far then, there 
is not now the leaft room to queftion 
the very bed judges, by which is to be un- 
derftood thofe who are beft verged in thefc 
iind of things, and who alfo bc£t under- 
hand this trade, would more readily con- 
jcurin fixing the amount of our .prpfits dur- 
ing the period before affigned,.at thirty than 
at twenty-four millions 

As to the prcfent produce of , this ifland, 
the following is the beh account wc have 

had. 


Su^ar, 20,266 hogflieads, at T5I. 

Jtum and melalTes, 

Sundry articles, fuch as ginger, cotton, in- 
digo, .fweetmeats, aloes,” calDa, 


303 ) 99 ° 

203,992 

30,000 


I ’ 537.982 


But 


• tbt Sugar Trade, p. 27. 
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But in this account is included all the 
rum that can be made ifrom the total of 
melafles : ’I think that article too high : if 
■iOo,oool. is allowed 'for rum, the total will 
’amount to above 400,000!. a year. The 
cuflom*houfe books for 1763 make the 
Britilh imports 'from this ifland above 
'300,0001. if’to this North America is 
a'dded, 'the total, -probably, would be as 
large as above mentioned. 

'Confidering that the export of only 
'400,000 1, a’year amounts to 4I. annually 
'for every'acre in the whole ifland, and as 
'towns, roads, water, rocks, &c. which 
yield no produce mufl; necefTarily > reduce 
'the 100,000 acres confiderably, it would 
'amount probably to '4I. los. upon the cul- 
•tivated'part of the foil : and confidering 
■ further that a large portion of the food ■ of 
’the people, both whites and blacks,- is 
' i-aifed upon the ifland, and alfo that the 
planters are obliged to keep many cattle, 

‘ the principal part of whofe fubfiftence 
-grows there, it will be evident that a large 
''part of it is applied to other ufes befides 
'yielding the exported produce : further 
confidering that a third part of all the cane 
• grounds is fallow every year, and it: will 
' then appear that the part of the ifland a€lu- 
“ 6 ally 
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ally yielding exportable produce is fmall 
in comparifon of the whole, I fliould not 
imagine that more than 25,000 acres 
in that fituation, confequently the produce 
per acre is 15I. But whatever produce is 
taken, moft certainly agriculture never flou- 
rilhed in any country in the world equal- 
ly with what it has done here : for many 
years it has been on the decline, not in the 
value of its produce, for that is as great as 
ever, but in the quantity of it : in the laft 
century they made, it has been alTerted* 
more fugar than at prefent, confequently 
the real product of the ifland was once 
greater even than the above account : it is 
the rife in the prices of their commodities 
that has kept up the total value of their pro- 
duds. But let me (lightly remark, that I 
recoiled no particular accounts of the ex- 
ports in the laft century, which (hews 
any decline at prefent even in the quan- 
tity. 

Relative to the culture of the fugar-cane 
in this idand, there is no material difference 
between their method and that deferibed 
under the laft article. But the Barbadoes 
planter labours under greater difficulties 
and larger expences. The foil of the illand 
has been fo long employed in yielding 
< crepsi 
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crops, that it requires more dung than the 
frefti grounds in Jamaica ; it is not worn 
out, as many fuperficial writers have af» 
fcrted, for a good foil never wears out j 
bad management in the culture of fugar, 
as well as in any other branch of culture, 
will exhauft the foil, and it will be inferior 
till good management reftores ir. But as 
long as the planters conduct thcmfelvea x 
upon rational principles they will find the 
produce of their ifland great as ever. As 
to the fertility of frefli lands, it is exhauft-* 
ed much fooner than commonly imagined : 
planters are too apt to take liberties with 
fuch land, and pour in a fucceflion of crops 
in hafte to reap the benefit of the goodnefs 
of the land, without giving itfufficient reft, 
or changing their fyftem : when this is the 
cafe, the fertility of new lands is gone in 
ten or dozen years, and they will be even 
inferior to neighbouring trails that have 
been in culture a century, but managed 
upon good principles. 

In thefe there is nothing of greater im- 
portance than manuring; this they under- 
ftand very well in Barbadoes, where every 
planter keeps confiderable ftocks of cattle 
merely with a view to the dung they raife 
him. They confine them to pens, in which 

they 
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they are fed, that all .their dung, urine,, 
and wafte of food may be .retained in a, bed 
of marie, which they fpread in .each pen ; 
at certain feafons they mix the heap well 
together, andfind.it a mafs of manure ad- 
mirably calculated for the improvement of 
their land ; fuperior even to what a fimilar 
quantity of dung alone would ;be. This ! 
attribute to the marie retaining the juices 
of the dung, and parting with them gra- 
:dually to the roots of the fucceffive , crops. 
.Nor has the fun (vybich in this, hot climate 
is a material point) near fuch power to ex- 
hale the beneficial parts of the manure when 
united with. an abforbent ;earth, ,as it h.as 
upon dung alone. 

xThe great difficulty of the . planters, is in 
fupporting cattle fufficient for the purpofe 
^f raifing the requifite body, of manure : 
the fmallnefs of the ifland, which is lb 
.crammed with people, denies .them the ex- 
tenfive favannahs or meadows which they 
poflefs in Jamaica ; their crops of Scotch 
..grafs are not near fo great, nor have, they 
the land to fpare for it of the right fort.; 
their dependance therefore is principally qn 
cane- tops , and the; leaves of Indian corn, 
both which they feed with green, andalfo 
make into large ricksjn hay. .But ifihey 

would 
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Would be perfuaded to cultivate lucerne* 
they would furely reap great benefit from 
' it in the fupport of their cattle, than which 
they have no obje(5l more eflential. The 
length of the root would fecure the plant 
from the fun, probably when its beams 
w^re moft violent, and afford, through the 
heats of fummer, frefli crops of green food 
every month regularly for the cattle : this 
is what they mod want, for at that feafon 
all their grafs is, burnt up, and, contrary 
to the pradlice of colder climates, the fum- 
mer is the feafon for feeding with dry fod- 
der, and the winter that for green. Lu- 
terne therefore would prove of the higheft 
advantage to them. 

Another article in their management, 
which might be much improved, is the ar- 
rangement of their grounds for crops ; the 
cane grounds they keep under canes for 
ever, with only the affiftance of fallow and 
dung. But on the contrary, the canes 
fhould be planted by turns on all the lands 
t)f a plantation : fometimes a field fhould 
be under grafs j fometimes yams, plan- 
tains, garden plants, cotton, indigo, &c. 
&c. at others fallow ; and at others, under 
canes, &c. This change of crop would 
be of great fervicc, the canes would in the 

Voi. II, M fuccef- 
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Aicceffion have the advantage of what may, 
to them, be called freth land j and lefs 
dung would do than when they are planted 
always in the fame fpot. 

Nothing hardly is more profitable to a 
planter than yams, potatoes, and plan- 
tains j and thefe three crops have the fame 
effedl in meliorating the foil and preparing 
it by their (hade, for exhaufting crops, as 
potatoes, clover, peafe, &c. have in Eng- 
land : nothing therefore can be better ma- 
nagement than to make a change of pro- 
'dudt the foundation for fugar. Let grafs 
lands, when of a proper age, be broken op 
for thofe roots, &c. and let the 'roots be ' 
fucccedcd by canes } after canes, other fta- 
ples, corn, &c. then fallow, and upon that 
canes again, then gfafles, &c. By 'means 
of fuch a fyftem the food for cdttle would 
be much increafed, all thelands of an eftate 
kept in good order, the grafles fiiperior to 
the common ones, and the canesfrom fuch 
a change would yield more plentifully. 
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CHAP, XXXL 


LEEWARD ISLANDS. 


Antigud-^St.ChnJiophers— Nevis— Mont^ 
Jerrat — Barbuda — Anguilla — Climate 
‘ — ^Soil — Produdl.s — ^Exports — *AgricuU 
ture-^Obfervations^ 


A ntigua*, orAntego, asltis fome- 
times written, lies in 16 degrees ii 
minutes north latitude. It is circular in 
its form, being about twenty miles in dja- 
;meter and fixty in circumference, contain- 
ing about 70,000 acres of land. The cli- 
mate is inferior to that of Barbadoes, be- 
ing hotter, and is reckoned more fubjefl to 
♦hurricanes. Only a part of it is yet clear- 
ed, being in many places covered with its 
original woods j a circumftance to the be- 
nefit of the prefent planters in many re- 
•fpefts. ' The face of the country in one re- 
Tpeft is very Angular ; there is neither a 
brook, rivulet, or fpring in the whole 
ifland, which obliges the inhabitants to de- 
pend on artificial ponds, cifterns, and re-» 

fervoirs of water for all their ufes. Threaten- 

« 
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ing as this was originally, experience has 
removed the difficulties which flowed from 
it, and they have been able to fupply them- 
felves very regularly with this necefTary of 
life. 

The foil of the ifland is generally fandy, 
but not therefore infertile ; on the con- 
trary, there are nowhere more flourilhing 
fugar plantations to be met with than in 
this ifland ; for there is a loamy mixture 
in the fand which keeps it from burning j 
and the reddiffi earths, though fandy, are 
found excellent cane lands. The produce 
of the ifland has been thus ftated : ^T. 

15,500 hhds. fugar at 15I. - 232,500 

Rum, - - - 63,933 

Sundry articles, - - 10,000 

>C- 306,433 

Thefe fundry articles are ginger, a little 
indigo and tobacco, fruits and other things, 
common in all the iflands ; but the quan- 
tities are but fmall, and I fliould rather 
think 1 0,000 1. too great an allowance for 
them. We have no ifland in the Wefl: In- 
dies, Jamaica and the ceded ones except- 
ed, that is capable of fuch improvement 
as Antigua: indeed the induftry of its 

owners 
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owners has carried their agriculture to a 
much greater height than it was ever ex- 
pelled they would attain ; for the time was 
when Antigua fugars could find no market 
in Britain, but were fold at low prices to 
Hamburgh and the North. A very great 
change has been made fihee, for at prefent 
we do not often fee finer mufeovado fugar 
than comes from this ifland. The improve- 
ments to be made are principally thofe of 
bringing into culture the lands yet wade 
or underwood ; moft of which, it is not 
doubted, but will produce good fugar, per- 
haps from frelhnefs fuperior to the old 
plantations; if this meafure was well ef- 
fedled, we (hould annually receive from 
Antigua 20,000 hoglheads of fugar, and a 
much greater quantity of rum would be 
made than is at prefent, proportionably to 
the quantity of fugar. 

St. Christopher’s is fituated in 17 deg. 
25 min. north latitude ; it is about feventy- 
five miles in circuit, yet are there not in it 
above 24,000 acres of land that can ever be 
brought to yield fugar, for part of it is co- 
vered with very high mountains. The foil 
is remarkable for producing the fined fu- 
gars in the Wed Indies ; it is a light, ha- 
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zel mould on brick earth, of a furprlfing 
fertility, which foil is juftly fuppofed to be 
of all others the beft for producing fugar. * 

The climate is as agreeable and temperate 
as any other ifland in that hot latitude. The 
products are, 

iC. 

1 0,000 hhds. of fugar at 15!. ahhd. 150,000 

Rum, - - 41,250 ’ 

Sundries, - - 7,000 

Total, 198,250 

I have had an account of a fmall planta- I 

tion in this ifland given me, which it is | 

proper to introduce here. It is as follows. ^ ' 

One hundred and ten acres of land, only 
part of which is fit for fugar, with a fmall j 

manfion, one mill, and a proportioned fett ' 

of buildings, coppers, ^cc. were purchafed 
about five years ago for the fum of jT. 

32C0 

Paid for the iniplements, &c. at the fame time, 113 
For 47 feafened negroes at 62I. a head, - 2914 

For cattle, &c. - 640 

• • jC- 6867 

The gentleman who made the purchafe 1 

left i to the management of an agent, who 
aJfo had the care of fome other plantations. 

He 
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He has generally (hipped him 60 hogf- 
heads of fugar a yeai;, and 26 hogiheads of 
rum. 

60 hdds. fugar at 15I. - " 9 °° ° ° 

26 rum at gl. - ■ " *34 0 ° 

Total receipt, • - * **34 

Deduct. 

Intereft.of 6867I. at 5 per cent. 343 ° ° 

Agent’s bill of charges, - 655 10 o 

998 10 o 

Neat proceeds, ... 135 10 o 

Hence it appears that the planter in Eng- 
gland gains only 2 per cent, for his money 
more than he may be fuppofed to pay for 
it, or 7 per cent, which for a fecurity any 
ways hazardous, and that of every planta- 
tion is much fo, muft be reckoned mifer- 
able intereft for his money. This, how- 
ever, is not owing to the fault of fugar, but 
of agency; plantations that are left to the 
condudl of agents and overfeers, generally 
turn out fo. There is reafon to believe from 
this inftance, as well as many others, that 
greater extortioners are hardly to be met 
with than Weft India agents, attornies, 
and overfeers, who generally take fuch ad- 
vantage of the diftant rehdence of their em- 
ployers as to make thole eftates carry the . 

M 4 worft 
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worft afpedt, which ought in fadt to be " 
highly valued. But it is farther curious to 
fee the profit they allow their mafters, 
which is juft calculated to prevent their 
felling their eftates, when thcmfelves (hall 
borrow money in the iflands at 8 and 
even 9 per cent, to throw into a bufinefs, 
from which they remit the owners no more 
than 7 ! The truth is, planting fugar upon 
the fine foil of St. Chriftopher’s will, with 
proper management, pay from 25 to 35 
per cent, for the money employed ; but 
then refidence is necelTary j for as to living 
in London by agriculture in the Weft In- 
dies, it is an impradlicable fcheme to unite 
fuch contraries with orofit. 

’ St. Chriftopher's was many years ago in 
a very thriving condition ; as may be ga- 
thered from the fale of the French lands 
in the ifland, after the ceflion of their part 
of it at the peace of Utrecht, produced fo 
large a fum, that the princefs of Orange’s 
piarriage portion of eighty thoufand pounds 
was paid out of it. 

Nevis is fituated fo near St. Ghrifto- 
pher’s as to be feparated from it only by a 
harrow channel j it is about fix miles a- 
crofs, and near twenty in circumference j 

for 
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fer want of the high lands of St. Kitt’s, th« 
climate is not fo good, nor is the foil rec- 
koned quite equal to it ; yet is this fmall 
idand inhabited by 5000 whites and 12,000 
blacks ; a great number for fo little afpot, 
and (hews how completely cultivated moft 
of it mull be. Its produce is, 

6000 hogflieads of fugarat 15I. 

2000 hogfheads rum at 9I. 

Sundries, 

Total, 


The ifland of Montserrat lies in 17° 
north lat. ; it is about nine miles long, and 
nearly of the fame breadth. There is no 
part of the Weft Indies that is more healthy 
or agreeable than this little ifland. There 
are fome high mountains in it which cool 
and refrelh the air by a land-breeze ; and 
thefe being at the fame time well covered 
with tall cedar and other wood, the (hade af- 
forded is delicious, as well as the profpedl 
it yields lovely. The vallies arc extremely 
fertile, yielding all the Weft Indian produc- 
tions in perfection ; and they arc at the 
fame time well watered. The number of 
white inhabitants in the ifland is about 

ij.500. 
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90.000 
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4^00, and the flaves i ?,ooo. The product 
is about 3500 hogfheads of fugar j but it 
is on the improving hand both in popula- 
tion and produft. 

3500 hoglheads at 15I. - 52,500 

II 10 hogflieads rum at 9I. - 9,900 

Sundries, - - t» 50 ° 

Total, £. 63,900 


Barbuda lies in 17 deg. 30 min. north 
latitude ; it is about fifteen miles long. j 

The climate is not equal to that of Mont- j 

ferrat, from the lownefs of the lands. The \ 

foil is very fertile, yet the inhabitants have 
not gone upon fugar j this has not been 
from any defe<fl in the foil, climate, or fitu- 
ation, but has been owing to that degree 
of cufiom and habit which are fo apt to 
govern mankind. Long after our firftfetf | 

lling this ifland the native Caribbees rer 
mained in it, and more than once burnt 
and plundered the new fettlements ; this 
deterred every body from erefiing and efta- j 

hliCbingfuch expenfiveandhazardous works I 

as thofe for fugar ; but after the natives | 

were carried off the ifland, this motive 
ceafed, and the eondudt fhould have ceafed 

iike- 
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^ikewife j but the people being got into 
the courfe of common huibandry, they 
knew not bow to quit it : the beft part of 
the illand was in hands who, from their 
eafe and comfort of their life, would not 
part with their farms, which excluded new 
comers from introducing fugar j and thus 
has the ifland continued to the prefent 
time applied almofl entirely to railing corn 
and provifions, principally the breeding of 
cattle. The neighbourhood of the fugar 
iflands, with whom alone they have any 
connedion, affords them a certain and 
good market for every thing they have to 
fell. The number of people in the ifland 
is about 1 500, among whom are very few 
negroes. -.The property of the ifland is in 
the Codrington family, the head of which 
puts in a governor at Barbuda, having the 
fame prerogatives the other lords propri- 
etors in their feveral jurifdidions in Ame- 
rica. Their anceftor, colonel Chriftopher 
Codrington, governor of Barbadoes, who 
dying in 1710, gave two plantations in 
Barbadoes, and part of this ifland, valued 
in the whole at 2000I. per ann. to the 
fociety for the propagation of the Gof- 
pel, for the inftrudion of the negroes in 
Barbadoes, and the reft of the Carribbee 

iflands 
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iflands in the Chriftlan religion, and for 
eredling and endowing a college in Barba- 
does. This great man was a native of Bar- 
badoes, and, as has been well obferved, for 
a great number of amiable and ufeful qua- 
lities both in public and private life, for 
bis courage and his zeal for the good of 
bis country, his humanity, his knowledge, 
and love of literature, was far the richeft 
produdion and moft finning ornament Bar- 
badoes ever had. 

I before obferved, that the people of 
Barbuda addidled thernfelves to breeding 
and feeding cattle, and raifing corn. Their 
meadows are fome of them very fine ones, 
abounding plentifully with thofc grafles 
which in the Weft; Indies are found moft 
profitable : their herds are not large, front 
the divifion of property, but very nu- 
merous : having many cow's and young 
cattle, horfes and afl'es, for breeding mules, 
fome ftieep, and particularly fwine ; the 
produdls of America are peculiarly adapted 
for rearing and feeding hogs } moft of the 
frees yield plenty of maft j the leaves of 
many of their fucculent vegetables do well 
for them, and the produds of roots much 
exceed any thing in Europe. An acre of 
potatoes and yams in Barbuda will yield as 

much 
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much as three or four acres of potatoes ia 
England. Their,method of planting then! 
in this ifland is thus ; they plough the land 
three times, and then carrying on fuch 
manure as they have, nprk the field by 
line into ftripes of five feet broad ; on each 
fide the line, at the diftance of eight inches 
from it, they lay a row of potatoe fetts, 
and as they proceed cover them with earth, 
taken with fliovels from the fpaces between 
the lines. Planters lefs attentive will do 
the fame work without lines, but then 
their land is far from having any neat ap- 
pearance. As the crop grows they keep 
earthing it up in the fame manner, quite 
through the fummer ; and when they take 
up their roots, they do it with fpades or 
forks : as to the produce, I have been af- 
fured they fometimes get from one acre of 
land up to fifty-three or fifty-four tons, 
and that from thirty-five to forty are 
common crops. It is eafy to conceive what 
a fource of profit fuch products mull be, 
where potatoes bear a conllant price, as 
they do all over the Well Indies; and to 
what advantage the people of this ifland 
may breed fwine upon the very offal of fuch 
crops. 

The 
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The way of life among the farmers of 
Barbuda rcfcmbles that of the little free- 
holders in New England ; thcfe alfo hav- 
ing the property of their farms, feldom 
renting them from others. Each man has 
his comfortable dwelling, and his well in- 
clofed fields around it, a fine grove of trees 
for flieltcr, his orchard and garden filled 
with delicious fruits, his meadows for his 
herds, fome lands for Indian, called here 
Guinea Corn, and others for roots, &c. 
Confidcring the vaft plenty which hufban- 
dry in fuch a climate yields of almoft every 
thing, itmay truly be faid thefc little far- 
mers lead a life very much fuperior to that 
of their little brethren in Europe. 

Anguilla is fituated in i8 deg. 12 min. 
north latitude ; it is thirty miles long by 
ten broad, and is in every refpedl too fine 
an ifland to be left in the condition we fee 
it. There arc not above 800 people in it, 
who are to be divided into two claffes ; one 
a fet of induftrious farmers (like thofe of 
Barbuda), among whom there was a few 
years ago one or two fugar works, and the 
other a fet of lazy people who live -like In- 
dians, purfuing no other occupation than 
that of tending a few herds, and living on 

them 
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them and the fpontaneous fruits of the 
illand. It is very remarkable, and indeed 
is a circumftance of curiofity, that therfc 
is no government in thisifla'ndj every head 
of a family being truly a fovereign, and 
yet the fettled part of the inhabitants live 
in peace and fecurity, notwithftanding the 
wandering clafs, who know neither law 
• nor gofpel. This feems a great contra- 
didlion ; but fo it Is. 

The farmers in this ifland principally fol- 
low the planting Indian corn. In which 
they have good fuccefs, and fell confider- 
able quantities of it to the fugar iflands : 
their crops are reckoned very good : they 
alfo plant fome tobacco, which, after neg- 
ledling . for many years, they have lately 
taken up again, but the quantity is not 
confiderable. Great improvements might 
be made, if a deputy governor was fixed 
here with a regular civil government ; 
which it has been apprehended would 
draw people of property to make' pur- 
chafes in the ifland, with a view to plant 
fugar ; for there are large tradls of land 
in it of a fine fandy loam, of a reddifti co- 
lour, which refembles the brick earth of 
Jamaica, and Vvhich in its. fertility in 

the 
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the produftion of fuch crops as the peo- 
ple plant, (hews how excellently it would 
do for fugar. The fcarcity and dear- 
nefs • of land in our idands make it the 
more furprifing that this has never beetf 
done. 
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CHAP.. XXXIL 

CEDED ISLANDS. 

Domtmca-^Sf. Vincent — Granada — '‘T!obag9 
^—Importance of thefe ijlands— Their fro^ 
' duce — Improvements— -Obfervations. 

B y the peace of Paris we procured the 
cedion, or rather the confirmation* of 
our right to thefe iflands j the degree of 
merit that treaty pofTcfles on this account 
does not turn on the value of thefe acqui* 
litions* but on our degree of right to thent 
before j and as that enquiry is not connedl- 
ed with the fubjedl of this work, I (hall 
difmifs the idea of it j but proceed to dc* 
feribe them* as well as the impcrfefl ac- 
counts we have had will allow, with the 
afliflance of fuch private information as 1 
have been able to gain, fome of which has 
been valuable. 

Dominica lies in 15^ 30' north lat. be- 
tween Martinico and Guadalupe ; it is 
twenty-eight miles long by thirteen 
broad, and in circumference about ninety: 
it is fuppofed to be about twice as large as 
Barbadocs. The air, except In fome places 
VoL. II. N that 
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that arc marlhy and overgrown with wood, 
is generally reputed wholefome. There is 
no doubt but when the ifland is cleared it 

will, like the reft, become ftill more 

% 

healthy, or at leaft more agreeable to Eu- 
ropean conftitutions. 'The . face of the 
country is rough and mountainous, more 
efpecially towards the fea fide, but within 
land, there are many rich and fine vallies, 
and fome large and fair plains. The* de- 
clivities, of the hills are commonly gentle, 
fo as to facilitate their cultivation, and the 
foil almoft everywhere a deep black mould, 
and thence highly commended for its ferti- 
lity by the Spanilh, Englifli, and French. 
It is excellently well , watered by at leaft 
thirty rivers, fome, and particularly one of 
them is very large and navigable for feveral 
miles, and the reft very comnaodious for 
all the purpofes of planting. Hogs, both 
wild and tame, are here in great abun- 
dance, as well as all forts of fowls, and 
ground provifions, fiicH as bananas, pota- 
toes, manioc; none of the iflands produce 
better; Their fruits alfo are excellent, and 
the fettlements, which however were net 
numerous, which the French made upon 
the ifland, flouriftied very much, and pro- 
duced fugar, cotton, coffee, cocoa, and 

moft 
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tnoft of the articles common in the Weft 
Indies *. 

Since it has come Into our po/Teflion, a 
confiderable progrefs has been made in cul- 
tivating it : many tradls of lands have been 
purchafed, and fugar-works eredted on 
them. Infomuch that in 1763, only a 
year after the peace, the export from the 
ifland to Great Britain amounted 1046,21 il. 
17 s. 9 d. a very confiderable fum for fn 
(hort a time after the pofleflion- Since 
that time the products have increafed con- 
liderably, fo that at prefent it is one of the 
moft beneficial iflands we have ; infomuch 
that laft year its exports amounted to above 
two hundred thoufand pounds. 

St, Vincent lies in the fame atitude asf 
Barbadoes, at the diftance of only thirty 
leagues. It is from north to fouth twenty 
miles long,, and in . breadth about twelve ^ 
the circumference being about fixty miles. ’ 
It is fomethihg larger than Antigua. . The 
warmth of the climate is fo tempered with 
the fea-breezes, that it is looked upon as 
very healthy and agreeable, and on the emi- 
nences, which are numerous, the air is ra- 
ther cool. The foil is wonderfully fertile. 


• Conftderatiom on the Nature of the Sugar Trade. 
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though the country is htllyB and in fome 
places mountainous. But amongft the for- . 
mer, there are fome pleafant vallies,.and 
at the bottom of the latter^ fome fpacious 
and luxuriant plains. No ifland of the 
fame extent is better watered with, rivers 
and ftreams, yet are there no marches nor 
ftagnant waters. There are here great 
quantities of fine timber, and excellent 
fruit trees, fome peculiar to this ifland. It 
abounds with wild fugar-canes, corn, rice, 
and all forts of ground provifions. . In . the 
fouth part of the ifland, where the French 
have raifed fome fpacious and fiourifliing 
fettlements, they have coffee, indigo, co-. 
coa, anatto, and fome very fine tobacco. 

They have likewife abundance of cattle 
and poultry, and fend from thence lignum^ 

•vita and other kinds of timber to Marti- ! 

nico, where they were employed in build- 
ing houfes and in their fortifications. We } 

may collect, that if this country was tho- 
roughly and regularly cultivated, it would, 
in refpeft of its produce, be very little, if | 

at M inferior to any of the iflands that we ^ 

already poll’efs. " t 

But there is one circumftance very capi- ] 

tally in disfavour of this otherwife excel- 
lent ifland, which mufl not be overboked;. ! 

it. 
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it is the number of native Indians and free 
negroes that are in poiTcilion of it. In the 
year 1735 it appeared, by an authentic re- 
port that was then made to the government 
of Barbadoes, that according to the befl in- 
formation, which could beatthat jundlure 
obtained, there were about fix hundred 
French, four thoufand Indians, and Ax thou- 
fand negroes in St. Vincent’s : it is, however, 
faid, that the numbers have Ance been much 
decreafed, owing to a cruel war breaking 
out between the Indians and negroes, 
which laAed for many years *. 

Several reafons have been brought to 
fliew, that fo far from cfteeming thefe prior 
inhabitants a difadvantage, we ought to 
reckon them a valuable acquiAtion. But 
fuch arguments are far enough from being 
founded in fadt or experience. The author 
of the Conjiderations fays as much on this 
head as can be faid fbut in fpitc of all that 
can be advanced, pradtical men know well 
enough, that till an ifland is clear of In- 
dians and free negroes, no fugar can be 
planted to advantage. The inftance of 
.the Jamaica negroes - proves this, rather 
than contradidts it, as may be feen by any 
perfon, who reAedls on the immenfe Ioffes, 

.* ConfiderationSy &c. 
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expences, and trouble it coft that ifland 
not to extirpate, but make a peace with a 
handful of men; and the example of the 
French proves the fame thing, for though 
no ifland can be more favourable in foil and 
climate to fugar, than St. Vincent’s, yet 
did they not, though at peace with both 
Indians and negroes, venture upon that 
culture; confining themfclves to provifions 
and other articles that required little ex- 
pence. But if this reafoning fhould not be 
iatisfadory, what are we to think of the 
tranfadlions now going on in this ifland, 
which in the violation of the natural rights 
of mankind are of fuch a hue, as to have 
brought on the enquiry now before parlia- 
ment* ? It fhews plainly enough, that the 
ifland was of no worth while pofTefled even 
in part by the natives, and that in order to 
render it valuable, means had been taken 
' which it is to be feared will make but a bad 
appearance in the face of day. 

The ifland of Granada lies in 1 1 deg, 
30 min. north latitude, the fartheft to the 
ibuth of any of the Antilles. It is upwards 
of thirty miles long, and about half as many 
broad, being feventy-five in circumference, 
Jt is twice as large as Barbadoes, and con- 

*• This was written at the time of the enquiry into 
th? affair of S(. Vincent’s. 
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tains one third as much land fit for culture 
as is to be found in Martinico. The cli- 
mate, as may be fuppofed from the lati- 
tude, is very hot, yet is it refreflied by the 
fea- breeze ; it is well known to be as 
wholefome as any other ifland in thefe 
parts ; notwithftanding the fever which 
has gone under the name of this ifland, but 
which is owing to the thicknefs of the 
woods, and of courfc declines every day. 
The feafons, as they are ftyled in the Weft 
Indies, are remarkably regular; the blaft is 
not hitherto known ; the inhabitants are 
not liable to many difeafes that are epide- 
mic in Martinico and Guadaloupe j and, 
which is the happieft circumftance of all, 
it lies out of the tra<ft of the hurricanes, 
which, with refpedt to the fafety of the 
fettlcments on fliore, and the fecurity of 
navigation, is almoft an ineftimable be- 
nefit. 

There are in Grenada fome very high 
mountains, but the number is final!, and 
the eminences fcattered through it are in 
general rather hills, gentle in their afcent, 
of no great height, fertile, and very capa- 
ble of cultivation. But exclulive of thefe, 
there are on both fides the ifland large tracts' 
of level ground, very fit for improvement, 

N 4 the 
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the foil being almoft every where deep, 
rich, mellow, and fertile in the higheft de-^ 
gree, fo as to be equal in all refpedts, i( 
not fuperior, to that of any of the iflands in 
the Weft Indies, if the concurrent tefti- 
monies both of French and Britifh plant- 
ers may he relied upon. The former in- 
deed have conftantly, in their applications 
to the French miniftry, infifted, that this 
might be very eafily made one of the moft 
valuable, though hitherto it has remained 
theweakeft and the vvorft fettled of all their 
colonies. It is perfedtly well watered by 
many ftrearos of different fizes,; there are 
alfo fmaller brooks running from moft ^ of • 
the hills. The great produce of the coun- 
try before our cultivation in it, and indeed * 
partly fincc, is a prodigious variety of all 
the different forts of timber that are to be 
met with in any of the Weft India iflands, 
and all thefc excellent in their refpedlive 
kinds j fo that whenever it conies to be to- 
lerably cleared, vaft profits will arife from 
the timber that may be cut down, and for 
which markets will not be wanting. Catf 
tie, fowls, and provifions, arc in the utmoft 
plenty. But the diftinguiftiing excellency 
of Grenada does not lie Amply in its great 
fertility, or in its fitnefs for a vaft variety of 
6 valual^l^ 
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valuable commodities, but in the peculiar 
quality of its foil, which gives a furprifing^ 
and inconteftible perfedlion to all its fevcral 
produdtions. The fugar of Grenada is of a 
fine grain, and of courfc more valuable than 
that either of Martinico or Guadaloupe. 
The indigo is the fincll in all the Weft In- 
ifies. While tobacco remained the ftaplc 
commodity, as once It was of thefe Hfands, 
one pound of Granada tobacco was worth 
two or three that grew in any of the reft. 
The cocoa and cotton have an equal ,de* 
gree of pre-eminence. For fome years be- 
fore it came into our hands, the French 
planters in this ifland fent* home . twelve 
thoufand hogfticads of fugar. annually, be- 
iides coffee, cocoa, and a large quantity of 
excellent cotton. Yet it is generally . al- 
lowed, that never one half of the country 
was properly fettled that might have been 

obtained, if the inhabitants had been bet- 
« 

ter planters, and had heen alfo better fup- 
plied with (laves. An Englifh gentleman, 
who has had great opportunities of know- 
ing, thinks as much fugar is railed here as 
in Barbadoes, which is not at all impof- 
fible, though it did not find a regular paf- 
•fage to France. . The Grenadines run from 
the fouthern extremity of the iile of Grer. 

nada I 
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nada j they are twenty-three fmall iflands, 
capable of cultivation, the foil being re- 
markably rich, the climate pleafant, and 
all the neceffaries of life, as faft as they are 
fettled, eafily obtained. According to the 
fentiments of the beft judges, large quan- 
tities of indigo, coffee, and cotton may be 
raifed upon them, nor are they at all un5t 
for fugar. Befidcs thefe, there are five 
larger iflands, generally comprehended un- 
der the title of the Grenadines, Cafioua- 
coUt Union, Cannouan, Mojkito ifland, and 
Bequia, called by the French Little Marti- 
nico. The firft is of a circular figure, fix 
or feven leagues in compafs ; it has been 
reprefented, by thofe who have vifited it, 
as one of the finell and mofl fruitful fpots 
in America j the foil remarkably fertile, 
and from its being pervaded by the fea- 
breeze, the climate equally wholefome and 
pleafant. It is covered with valuable tim- 
ber, interfperfed with rich fruit trees, and 
when fettled and cultivated is capable of all 
kinds of improvement ; and it has alfo the 
advantage of as deep, capacious, and com- 
modious an harbour as any in the Weft 
Indies. Union is three leagues long. Can- 
nouan is three leagues long, and one and an 
half broad. Mojkito is three long and one 

broad. 
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broad. All of them very pleafant and fer- 
tile iflands. Bequia is the largeft, being 
thirty-fix miles in circumference, confe- 
quently larger than Montferrat : the foil is 
equal, if not I'uperior to any of the reft, but 
it has little frefti water, and abounds with 
venomous reptiles 

As a ftrong proof that thefe reprefenta- 
tions were well founded, I ftiall remark, 
that Grenada and its dependencies fent 
home in 1763, to the Britifti market, only 
fugar and other commodities, to the a- 
mount of 206,8891. which tallies extreme- 
ly well with the above mentioned produdl 
of 12,000 hogfheads of fugar. St. Kitt’s 
produces 10,000, and its total export 
198,250!. confequently 12,000 muft at 
leaft be equal to 206,889 1 . Since that time 
our people have made a wonderful pro- 
grefs in planting this ifland : many very 
capital plantations have been eftablilhed by 
gentlemen in England of the largeft pro- 
perty, and the fuccefs which has attended, 
and is daily attending, fuch as refide on 
their eftates in this ifland, and at the fame 
time underftand the bufinefs of planting, 
(hews clearly that in a few years this will 


• Cinjideratknsy isfc, 
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be one of the moft valuable fettlcments we 
have in the Weft Indies. I have been fa- 
voured with an account of one plantation, 
which I fliall lay before the reader, as in 
feveral points it is very fatisfadlory. 

jC- 

Purchafeof 350 acres ofland for canes (200^ 
cleared) and 95 of woodland in the hills for > 2,560 
railing provifions, &c. - - j 

Manfion and one fet of buildings, • 2,600 

Utenfils, - - 480 

200 negroes at 56I. on an average, - 1 1,200 

Cattle, - - \ - - 320 


£. 17,16* 


One year’s expence. 

Expences on 200 negroes, including 1 « 
overfeers, 4I. a head. - X 
Repairs of buildings, > - 90 

Wear and tear, « - 100 

Cattle, • • « 40 

Taxes, - ... 32 

Extra charges, • • , 86 

Supply of negroes, - • 460 


-t,6*S 


£. 18,768 


Produd. 


89 hoglheads fugar, at 19I. 
70 at 18I, - - 

476 at J5I. 


aoo bhds. of rum, 



7,091 

1,800 


Carried ovcTr £, 8,891 . 
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Brought forward, 8,891 
Timber and fundry articles, ” * 75 

Total, - 8,966 

Annual expcnce, - . . 1,608 

Annual profit, • - - 7>358 

This is near 39 per cent, intereftof the 
capital, but it was drawn up from the par- 
ticulars of an extraordinary year : while 
the polfelTor was on the plantation himfelf, 
he made near ay per cent, (ince he has 
been in England, his neat produce is only 
9 per cent, a frelh inllance of the lofs at- 
tending any perfon pofleffing eilates in the 
Weftindiaiflands without living upon them.'* 

There is a very great error in the cul- 
ture of the new lands in this ifland, which 
is the clearing them of wood in fuch a man- 
ner as to exclude the ufe of the plough : 
this has been the cafe with all our iflands, 
but the new fettlers in Granada have, 
through an cagernefs for profit, left the 
(lumps fo thick that no plough can be 
ufed i and even for hoes, by the accounts 
I have received, the inconvenience muft be 
great. If is much to be regretted that they 
will not bsflow a little extra expence upon 
this article in their firll undertaking, and 
' at the fame time determine upon intro- 
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ducing horfe-culture in every branch of 
their agriculture where it is pradlicable. 
Another circumftance of confequence, and 
which demands equal attention, is their 
making free with the fertility of the frclh 
lands fo much as our planters are too apt to 
do ; the confequence of which will be', cx- 
haufting them in a few years, and then 
they will be in a worfe ftatc than if the foil 
under good management had not been of a 
comparable richnefs. 

Tobago lies a little to the fouth-eaft of 
Granada ; it is thirty-two miles long, and 
about nine broad, being feventy miles in 
circumference j it is rather larger than Bar- 
badoes. The climate, though it lies only 
eleven degrees and ten minutes north from 
the equator, is not near fo hot as might be 
expefted, the force of the fun’s rays being 
tempered by the coolnefs of the fea-breeze. 
When it was firft inhabited, it was thought 
unhealthy, but as foon as it was a little 
cleared and cultivated, it was found to be 
equally pleafant and wholefome, which the 
Dutch aferibed, in a great meafure, to the 
odoriferous fmell exhaled from the fpice 
and rich gum trees, a notion borrowed 
from their countrymen in the Eaft Indies, 

t who 
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who are perfuaded that cutting down the 
clove trees in the Moluccas has rendered 
thofe iflands very unhealthy. Another cir- 
cumftance which may recommend the cli- 
mate, is the ifland’s lying out of the track 
of the hurricanes. There are many riling 
grounds over all the illand, but it cannot 
be properly ftyled mountainous. The foil 
'is very finely diverfified, being in fome 
places light and Tandy, in others mixed 
with gravel and fmall flints, but in gene- 
ral it is a deep, rich, black mould. Hard- 
ly any country can be better watered than 
Tobago, for befides fprings that are found 
in plenty all over the illand, there are not 
fewer than eighteen rivulets that run from 
the hills into the fea ; but there arc very 
few or no moralTes or marlhes, or any 
lakes, pools, or colledions of Handing wa- 
ters, which of courfe mull render it more 
healthy. ^ It is covered with all that vail 
variety of timber that is to be found in 
moll countries in the Well Indies, and 
many of thefe as extraordinary in fize as 
excellent in their nature. The fame may 
be faid with refpedt to fruit trees, and a- 
mongll thefe there are fome that are pecu- 
liar to Tobago i fuch, for inllance, as the 
true nutmeg tree, which the Dutch, who 
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of all nations could not in that refpedl be 
deceived, affirm to have found here- It ia 
true, they fay, it is a wild nutmeg, that 
'the mace is lefs florid, and the tafle of the 
nut itfelf more pungent, though larger and 
fairer to the eye than the fpice of the fame 
kind brought by them from the Eaft In- 
dies. The cinnamon tree grows likewife 
in this ifland, though the bark is faid to 
have a tafte of cloves as well as cinnamon. 

Here likewife grows the tree that produces 

the true gum copal, refembling that brought I 

from the continent of America, and very 

different from what goes by the fame name 

in the reft of the Weft India iflands. All 

ground provifions arc produced here in the 

utmoft abundance, as well as in the higheft 

perfcflion. There is likewife plenty of 

wild hogs and other animals, together with 

great quantities of fowl, and an amazing ^ 

variety both of fea and river fifti. In the 

time the Dutch were in. poffeffion of this 

ifland, which was not many years, they 

exported large quantities of tobacco, fugar, 

caffia, ginger, cinnamon, faffafras, gum 

copal, cocoa, rocou, indigo, and cotton ; 

befldes rich woods, materials for dying,- 

drugs of different kinds, and feveral forts 

of delicious fweetmeats. We (hall here 

take 
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iake the liberty of obferving, that there is 
at leaft the higheft probability of our being 
able to produce all the valuable fpices of 
the Bad Indies in this ifland. Cinnamon 
is faid to grow in fome of the other Weft 
India iflands, and general Codrington had 
once an intention to try how mUch it might 
be improved by a regular cultivation in his 
ifland of Barbuda. It is univerfally allow- 
ed, that the bark of what is called thb wild 
cinnamon tree in Tobago is beyond com- 
parifon the beft in all the Weft Indies, and 
even in its prefent ftatemay be made an ar- 
ticle of great value. The bark when cured 
with care differs from that in the Eaft In- 
dies, by being ftronger and more acrid 
while it is freflij and when it has been 
kept for fome time it lofes that pungency; 
and acquires the flavour of cloves. This is 
precifely the fpke for which there is a very 
confiderable fale at Lifbonj Paris, and over 
all Italy. This kind of fpice is drawn prin- 
cipally from Brazil, and the Portugueze be- 
lieve that their cinnamon trees were ofi- 
ginally brought from Ceylon, while it was 
in their poffeflion, but that through the al- 
teration of foil and climate they are dege- 
nerated into this kind of fpice, and this 
may very probably be true : however, from 
VoL. II* O their 
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their fize and number it feems to admit of 
no doubt, that the common trees actually 
growing in Tobago are the natural produc- 
tion of that ifland, and the point with us 
is to know what improvement may be made 
with refpeft to thefe. The nutmeg Jtree, 
as well as the cinnamon, is a native of this 
ifland : we cannot doubt of the fadt, that 
is, of the nutmeg’s growing here ; becaufe 
we find it aflerted in a book addrefled to 
M. de Beveren, then governor of Tobago. 
A man who had invented a falfebood would 
hardly have had the boldnefs to repeat it, 
not only to a refpedable perfon, but to the 
perfon in the world who muft have the 
clearefl knowledge of its being a falfehood. 
The nutmeg tree that naturally grows in 
Tobago, is in all probability as true, and 
may, by due care and pains, be rendered as 
valuable a nutmeg as thofe that grow any 
where elfe j for the fadl really is, that 
wherever there are nutmegs, there are wild 
nutmegs, or, as fome ftyle them, mountain 
nutmegs, which are longer and larger, but 
much inferior in the flavour to the true nut- 
meg, and are very liable to be worm-eaten ; 
the point is to know how thefe defedts may 
be remedied, or, in other words, wherein 
the difference confifls between the wild, 

tafle- 
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t&delefs, and ufelefs nutmeg, and that 
which is true, aromatic, and of courfe a 
Valuable fpice *. 

This idea, with other arguments to in- 
force it, too cogent to be overturned, are to 
be met with in the fame work, which it 
muft be confefled by every one is very well 
iefledted, and drawn up with much can- 
dour and judgment : but unfortunately for 
the interefts of this country, they have met 
with no more attention than if the author 
had wrote concerning raifing fpices in the 
moon : it is near ten years fince he com- 
pofed his treatife, yet has not there been 
the leaft ftep taken towards making the ex- 
periment, though nothing can be more ob- 
vious than the defign, nor [more eafy than , 
the execution, of taking plants wild from 
the foreft, and trying what change a regu- 
lar cultivation will make in their flavour 
and nature. Our minifters have attended 
enough to Jelling the lands in tbefe ceded 
iflands, but as to the national improvement 
of them, they have neither thought nor 
cared about it. Very much is it to be re- 
gretted, that fomething at the public ex- 
pence has not been done towards afcertain- 


♦ Confideratiom on the Sugar Trade. 
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ing the degree of improvement which the 
native productions of thefe iflands are ca- 
pable of receiving. A very fmall public 
plantation for this purpofe, under the con- 
duct of an able botanid, would be fufiicienC 
for the experiment j nor can I fee any good 
objections to fuch a fcheme, upon the fcorc 
of an expence which could hardly amount 
to more than a few hundred pounds ayear. 

Dropping the idea of improvements, 
which we may be certain will, for want of 
public virtue, never be executed,, it re- 
mains for us to remark, that the ceded 
iflands of St. Vincent, Dominica, Granada, 
and Tobago, are among the few principal 
acquifltions made by the late glorious war. 
Before the fuccefles of that war took place, 
it was a common complaint in our iflands 
that good fugar-land was fo fcarcc, that the 
product of that commodity was entirely at 
a ftand, while our rivals, the French, were 
making an amazing progrefs, owing to the 
great plenty of excellent land at their com- 
mand : but the acquifltion of thefe iflands 
has at lead lifted us from that dagnant fltu- 
ation, in which nothing but a declinecould 
be expected ; the purchafe of land in thefe 
territories, and their cultivation, has ani- 
mated our people flnee the lad peace, and - 
6 given 
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X 

given them feme of that adivity whichever 
attends advance : in commerce and politics 
no enemy is more to be dreaded than ftand- 
ing ftiil. Had we not fecured thefc iflands, 
our ruin in the Weft Indies mull foon have 
followed, without the greateft dexterity of 
management, for Fr»ice has made a much 
greater acquifition by gaining the Spanifti 
half of Hifpaniola in exchange for Louifi- 
ana j which is fuch an acquifition of valu- 
able territory in the Weft Indies, as we can 
never hope again to make. 

But while our rivals have fuch an advan- 
tage of territory, be it our aim to gain the 
afcendancy in induftry j and that is princi- 
pally to be done in the quick and thorough 
cultivation of thefe iflands. Public ar- 
rangements ought to co-operate with pri- 
vate endeavours ; encouragement Ihould be 
given to fettlers to plant thofe parts of the 
illand which do not fell, which will of 
courfe be all the parts that do not polTefs 
every requifite for cane-grounds ; but the 
climate is highly propitious to commodities 
as valuable as fugar : encouragement Ihould 
be given to fuch fettlers to go upon coffee, 
indigo, cocoa, cotton, cochineal, and other 
articles, fo that every part of the iflands, 
except thofe which it would be proper to 

O 3 leave 
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leave in wood from ruggednefs of fituation, 
might be brought ioto fome kind or other 
of profitable culture. With refpedt to 
fpiccs; which certainly our India company 
mightlong ago have fecured in fome of their 
fettlements, fmall plantations, of the na~ 
tive growths, fhould be made, in fpots fc- 
lecSed for that purpofe, to fee what perfec- 
tion culture would bring them to ; we 
fhould probably, by this means, gain at 
lead: fome articles that would be ufeful and 
profitable in certain branches of our com- 
merce. The expencc would be fmall, thQ 
benefit might be great. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 

BAHAMA ISLANDS. 

PROVIDENCE. 

Climate — Soil — ProduSilons — Obfervations 
on their negleSled ftate — Propofals for their 
Improvement. 

T he Lucayos, or Bahama iflands, are 
fome hundreds in number, fome of 
them many miles in length, and others lit- 
tle better than rocks or knoles rifing above 
the water, which render navigation among 
them remarkably dangerous. They are 
feated In the finell climate of the world, 
between 21 and 27 deg. north latitude, 
which, though very hot on the continent, 
is in thefe iOands but another word for an 
almoft perpetual fpring. The ifle of Ba- 
hama is in lat. 26 deg. 30 min. being a- 
bout 50 miles long, but very narrow. Pro- 
vidence is in 25 deg. it is 28 miles long, 
and 1 1 broad. Some of them are of much 
larger fizes than thefe, but not above three 
cr four inhabited : Providence is the feat 
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pf government. In 1763, the imports to. 
Great Britain were above four thoufand 
pounds from Providence. 

I before remarked, that the climate is ex- 
cellent in moft of them j of this I have been 
alTured by a gentleman who fpent fome time 
among them during the late war: he added, 
that the heats were temperated in the very 
hotteft months by the fea breezes, and the 
number of the iflands furrounding, gave 
them more than an equivalent to the land- 
breeze, by generaUy fanning them with 
eddies and gales of wind. Nothing of that 
fufFocating heat which repders the Weft In- 
dies fo pernicious to European conftitutionsj 
and which ftridly confines the inhabitants 
to their houfes during the beft part of the' 
day j on the contrary, in July and Auguft: 
you 'may be out about any kind of rural 
fports or bufinefs without the leaft incon- 
venience. The healthinefs of the iflands is 
owing greatly to the drynefs of their foil : 
there is not a fwamp, a marfli, or a bog 
in any one that has been examined ; they 
are high, dry, hiUy, or rocky fpots admir- 
ably watered with ftreams, being in the ex- 
emption from bad water, and in the pof- 
feflion of good, equal to any country in the 
^nown world. 

While 
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While the heats in fununer are fo little 

r 

oppreffive, the fpring is a feafon too deli- 
cious to admit defcription, and the winter 
is entirely free from Tnowor froft | the ten- 
dered fruits of the .Weft Indies flourifli 
throughout them, and are of flavour equal 
to what is tafted in much hotter climates. 
The uncommon healthinefs of the few in-: 
habitants, .proves how juft this reprefenta- 
tion of the. climate is. 

Refpedting. the foil, it: is in moft . of the 
larger iflands various, but every where ex- 
cellent. It confifts generally of. a loamy 
land, in fonie places mixed with flints, and 
in others free from them : veiy confiderable 
tradlsare of a black rich mould, light, but 
of a putrid appearance, and of a good 
depth ; this is not found only in the val- 
lies, but along the dopes of the hills to a 
great trafl: of country through many of the 
iflands. • The extraordinary growth to 
which all vegetables, cultivated and fponta- 
neous, arrive, is proof fuffleient of the great 
fertility of this land. Among its produc- 
tions arc to be reckoned fugar, cotton, in- 
digo of a remarkable fine quality, cocoa, 
ginger, pimento, wild cinnamon, pine'ap- 
ples, guavas, bananas, plantains, oranges, 
^emons, citrons, thefe valuable articles 

are 
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are either wild, or- cultivated inigardens; 
for the quantity in regular culture by way 
of plantation ds very fmall, as may be 
judged by the whole produdt of all the 
iflands at the Britifli market being under 
five thoufand pounds, and in- that fmall: 
fum their cedar and other valuable timber 
make a confiderable portion. - 

• If the finenefs of the climat^, ^and the 
richnefs of the foil be confidcred, it will ap- 
pear felf-evideiit, that every article ufually 
cultivated in our Weft India ifles^ might j 

with a certainty of fuccefs be raifed here. 

Is it not therefore aftonifliing that they 
Ihould be left in fo ncgledled a ftate?-That 
fo few enterprifing minds ftiould be found 
to undertake plantations in them : trails 
of land might here be chofen and had for 
no other expence than paying the ufual 
fees of office ; whereas 6ol. per acre for 
land not better, is a common price in our \ 

fugar iflands. That commodity might be- 
yond all doubt be cultivated to no fmall 
advantage, for it thrives luxuriantly in 
much more northerly climates j and if the 
advantage of plenty of land, with all forts • ' 

of lumber on the fpot, with a profufion of 
provifions of all kinds, both for the Haves 
and cattle cf a plantation ; if thefe circum^ 
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Aanccs are confidered, with the difference 
of having the land almoft for nothing, 
or paying 60 1. an acre for it— if thefe 
points are confidered, it will befufficiently 
plain, that confiderable eftates might be 
made by fugar-planting.in thefe iflands, as 
it is mod certain that lefs crops than the 
produce of Jamaica and Barbadoes would 
pay better intereft for a' capital here, than 
large ones there, all expences carried to 
account. s • 

But fuppofing that -equal profit by fugar 
could not be made, which is much more than 
there is any neceffity tb grant, why Ihould 
they not be applied to indigo, cotton, vines, 
tobacco, 6cc. In thefe articles there has 
never been a doubt of the climate being 
hot enough — nor can any perfon doubt 
but they would yield larger crops than are 
gained of them on the continent. And a 
beneficial culture of thefe commodities, in 
fuch of the iflands as are capable of culti- 
vation, would bring into this nation an an- 
nual profit of one or two hundred thoufand 
pounds a year, without reckoning anything 
for fugar : but if the mod was made of 
them that they are capable of, knowing 
people well acquaintied with them, have 
^bought they would he worth half a mil- 
lion 
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lion a year to Britain ; inftcad of produc- 
ing not five thoufand pounds. 

The navigation, I am fenfible, of thefc 
iflands has always been reckoned very ha- 
zardous ; but this notion mud not be a- 
dopted ih general ; when (hips have been 
driven in dorms among their rocks and 
flboals, feveral have been wrecked, but as 
to thofe that have fleered regularly thither 
as their courfe, the navigation has never 
proved dangerous : there is a regular com- 
munication open by fhips often palling to 
and fro between Providence and Charles 
Town in Carolina, Philadelphia, &c. and 
alfo to the Leeward Iflands, not to fpeak 
of thofe which pafs between England and 
that ifland. And if the navigation is fre- 
quented for the fmall concerns of thefe 
iflands at prefent, and the few commodi- 
ties of value they export, furely by a parity 
of reafoning we may fuppofe, that if more 
valuable produdls were raifed, and in much 
greater abundance, the navigation would 
not then be objected to : if it is fufiiciently 
fafe to induce fliipping now to frequent it, 
mod certainly they would then. Nor 
Ihould 1 omit to remark, that the inhabi- 
tants on the few iflands that are at all peo- 
pled, are the mod dextrous feamen in all 
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America ; one principal branch of their 
employment is building floops and other 
fmall veflels, with which they carry on a 
traffic between the northern colonies and 
thefugariflands, and export their own provi- 
fions in tolerable quantities to thofc iflands j 
this makes them able navigators, and gives 
plenty of pilots for moft of the paflages 
and channels of their own Archipelago. 

But there is another view in which thefe 
iflands may be confidered, which though 
not eflential, yet deferves mention : k is 
that of affording perhaps the mofl: agree- 
able and eligible retreat for men whofe ac- 
tive or variegated lives have taken off that 
relifh for the world which once adluated 
them ; and to whom nothing appears with 
fuch charms as' a profpedl of a fafe, eafy^ 
and agreeable retreat. Or to men who 
from failures, Ioffes, difappointments, or a 
general want of income for living agree- 
ably in a wealthy, luxurious, and expenfivc 
country, are defirous of fpending, at leaft, 
fomc years of their life in a retirement, 
where their little fortunes may be fufficient 
for providing them with fuch enjoy- 
ments as their own country denies them : 
to any fuch, thefe iflands could hardly 

appear 
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appear in any other light but that of a pa-* 
radife upon earth, which will plainly ap-- 
pear, from confidering them with this 
view. 

In the firft place, here is an air and cli- 
mate perfedlly unexceptionable, as healthy 
to an European conftitution as almoft any 
other part of America ; where the heats 
are never exceflive, and where fevere cold 
was never known : a clear ferene Iky, 

' and an atmofphere free from every fpe- 
cies of damps and fogs ; a foil as fertile as 
any in the world in the produdlion of all 
the articles that form- the neceflaries aad 
fuperfluities of life, from bread to pine-ap- 
ples, and that in a profufion which fcarcely 
any other country experiences. In addition 
to thefe circumftances, here is further to be 
met with a plenty as remarkable of both 
fea and river fUh, with various forts of 
wild fowl and game : timber in every ifland 
for all the purpofes of building whether 
houfes, or floops and boats. And in point 
of agreeablenefs, many of the iflands a* 
bound in fituations which are equally pleaf- 
ing and romantic. There are in Mogane 
and fome others of them the fined Hopes 
of country that can be imagined. A wave 
of gentle but varied jdeclivitles from the 
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tops of very high hills, (helving down to 
a bold fea-(hore ; in fome places fpread 
with open lawn, in others fcattcred with 
. open groves of tall trees, rivers winding 
in dopes, and in other places falling down 
the hills in cafcades, the whole bounded 
generally by thick woods ; fome of thefe 
fcenes take in the fpace of three, four, or 
fix hundred acres, and have from the (hip- 
ping the nobleft cfFedl imaginable. 

Where now can fuch perfons as I have 
mentioned, find a more eligible retreat 
than in fuch fcenes as thefe! Much more 
fo than the Bermudas Iflands, where 
there is a confined focicty, which in the 
nature of things muft be full of all the 
jars and bickerings of the world ; 
and where the people are in too low 
a fphcre of life to afford converfation 
pleafing or fatisfadlory to a man of any 
ideas. But the Bahamas are fo circum- 
ftanced, that a man may live in juft 
that degree of retirement he likes— —that 
is, he may live entirely to himfelf, and 
come again into the world whenever he 
wi(hes for it. 
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IMPORTANCE 

OF THE 

AMERICAN COLONIES 


• T O 

BRITAIN. 

CHAR XXXIV. 

principles upon which colonies are ejiablijhed 
•^How far anfwered by thofeof Britain — ■' 
Wherein their importance confjis — De- 
fends on climate^ — Obfervations. 

I N condudling the reader the tour of all 
our colonies, I have laid before him 
every circumftance: that was neceflary for 
giving a complete idea of their agriculture j 
little has been faid of their commerce or 
of their manufadlures, becaufc it was con- 
ceived, that it is upon the culture of their 
lands that the interefl of this country in 
America chiefly depends ; and becaufe the 
channels through which my intelligence 

came, 
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came, principally afforded communications 
relative to agriculture. Upon the general 
importance of the colonies there has been 
much wrote, and by able pens ; but from 
the extravagance to . which certain argu- 
ments have been carried of late, we may 
reafonably conclude, that clear ideas are 
not yet entertained, not fo much upon the 
importance in general, as the points upon 
which that importance principally depends. 
A very little difcrimination is fufficient to 
convince usj that however well our heft 
j writers agree in that general circumftance, 
they are far frotri attributing efFedls to the 
fame caufes. What 1 fliall chiefly attend 
to therefore in this chapter; will be to 
point out in what manner Britain redps 
fuch great advantages by her colonies — in 
what degree it depends on their agriculture 
^what variations there arc in hufbandry, 
which are attended with correfponding va- 
riations in the interefl; of the mother- 
country. In making this enquiry, I fliall 
be naturally led to clear up fome apparent 
difficulties, which the reader might remark ' 
in his progrefs through the preceding 
pages. 

There are three grand reafons for a 
country’s planting colonies. F/r^, afford- 

VoL.II. P ing 
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ing a natmial retreat to fuch pcrfons as will 
emigrate. Secondly, affording a retreat to 
the emigrants of foreign countries. ’Third- 
ly, raifing the productions of climates dif- 
ferent from their own, and thereby faving 
the purchafe of fuch productions. 

As to the firfl reafon, every one muft 
know that there is a certain degree of emi- 
gration at all times going on from all na- 
tions ; necefljty or private inclination will 
carry many people from one country to an- 
other, and very many of the number arc^ 
indifferent where they go, provided it is 
from home — or to a country in which they 
can maintain themfelves better than at 
home ; if they go from Britain to France 
or Spain, thcfe countries are proportionably 
flrengthened, and we are weakened ; it is 
therefore of particular importance to pro- 
vide a colony for fuch perfons, that they 
may not, by their emigration, add to the 
population of an enemy’s country, or that 
of a rival. For the fame reafon that makes 
this rule of conduCt advifeable, it is alfo to 
■ be wilhed, that the emigrants from our 
enemies and rivals may make choice of our 
colonies, by which means, at the fame 
time that they weaken them, they flrengthen 
us. From the many favours nature has 
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fliowered down upon fome of our Ameri- 
can fettlemerits, we fee them reforted to by 
numbers of French, Dutch, Germans, 
Danes, Swedes, and Switzers, adding there- 
by greatly to the populoufnefs of the coun- 
try, and enriching Britain by their labour. 
The third reafon for farming colonies is no 
lefs cogent; countries in a northern lati- 
tude, like Britain, cannot raife either fu- 
gar, tea, coffee, wine, filk, tobacco, in- 
digo, cochineal, and many other articles 
nor can their own territories yield a fuf- 
ficiency of hemp, flax, iron, timber, &c.,. 
all fuch commodities mufi; therefore be 
purchafed in the way of trade from other 
nations ; but if the import is large, the 
country is under a neceflity of exporting 
other commodities or manufadluresin great 
quantities, or a confiderable balance mufl 
be paid in bullion, to the impoverifhment 
of the country : and in proportion to the 
import of fuch commodities, is the induf- 
try and w'ealth of other nations increafed at 
the expence of Britain. Ifence the value 
of colonies that will provide us with fuch 
commodities, which fpares our taking them 
from foreign nations, which fell them to 
us not for bullion but for manufadlurcs ; 
and whofe increafe in people and w'ealth is * 
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fb much added to the fcale of Britain, in- 
ftead of that material deduftion which the 
increafe of fome of our neighbours makes 
from us. This is fo evident, that it can 
fcarcely be Contradided with propriety. 

Here therefore we deduce, that the po- 
pulation of the colonies is an increafing 
weight in the fcale of Britain, and that their 
producing thofe commodities which the 
climate of Britain refufes, or whic;h we 
cannot raife in fuflicient quantity, is an ad- | 

vantage of the firft magnitude. The ex- 
cefs to which the firft' may be carried in 
time, will be more properly examined, 
when I come to confider the probability of 
.their independance. 

In the produdtion of fuch ftaples as Bri- 
tain cannot produce herfelf, there are fome 
circumftances which demand diflindlions ; 
for the policy of colonization is one of the \ 

moft curious fpeculations that can be made 
in general politics. When the produdls 
are raifed, fhould they be brought to Bri- 
tain in Britifh or American velfels ? Should 
the fame produfts be fold to other nations, ^ 

and in what manner ? Should the colonies 
purfue other employments, fuch as com- 
merce, manufadtures, or filheries ? How are 
' they to be reftrained? And in thefe que- 
ries 
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ries it is not to be fuppofed merely what 
a mother-country would wi(h for — but 
what (he would command, from the na- 
ture of her fuperiority. 

, A wide field for difcuflion here opens It- 
felf, but having been fo mueh difcuffed by 

. others, the lefs will fuffice from me. 

* ^ • 

Two circumftances require equal atten- 
tion ; firfi, pfeferving the natural and poli- 
tical rights of the Americans ; and fecond- 
]y, the intereft of Britain : it is not necef- 
fary thafeither fliould be facrificed to the 
other, but then a fenfible and attentive con- 
du(ft is eflential : things muft not be left 
to their own progrefs, but thrown by ar- 
tificial means into that train which is ne- 
ceffary for both. Colonies may naturally 
think themfelves entitled to the common 
privileges of railing what commodities they 
pleafc — felling them to whom they pleafe 
T — navigating their veffels how and where 
they pleafe — ^and, in a word, ading to all 
purpofes as a mother-country. But on the 
other hand, if all this is indulged, infteadof 
being colonies they are indepcndant ftates, 
and a country can never have any intereft 
in planting and fuppqrting fuch. 

That a ftrong diftindion muft be made 
here is evidently neceffary : the mother- 
coqntry difcovers, founds, peoples, and 
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fupports the people for fome ages j docs 
not this lay them under an obligation dif- 
ferent from what is experienced by any ori- 
ginal and independant people ? Does it not, 
upon the very face of it, imply a depen- , 
dance, or an agreement to certain condi- 
tions ? Is it to be fuppofed, that any peo- 
ple would plant colonies with any other 
idea ? And is it not clear that the people 
who go to them do in that adlion, and in 
accepting the protedtion of the mother- 
country, tacitly acknowledge and agree to 
a fubmiflion to thofe reciprocal terms of a- 
greement which ' are fuppofed to bind 
them ? 7 hefe fuppofed terms (for no abfo- 
lute expreffion can be given to fo uncer- 
tain an idea) are a general obedience to the 
afts of the Britiih legiflature, when le- 
gally, and according to the laws of na- 
tions, exerted. In the edablifliment and 
progrefs of all our colonies they invariably 
obeyed the authority of the Britifh parlia- 
ment, and in many inftanccs even that of 
the crown } and what is of confequence, 
they received perpetual acceflions of new 
fettlcrs during the whole period of their 
fubmiflion -to fuch authority. All this 
proves fufficiently, that the mother-coun- 
try has an undoubted right fo to regulate 

the 
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he purfuits of the colonies, as to render 
them confiftent with her own intereft. 

It has been found, for inftance, nccef- 
fary to prevent the colonies from trading 
immediately with foreign nations ; a point 
of policy necelTary in the management of 
all the colonies which the European nations 
have fettled in America; for if this was al- 
lowed, they would to all ufeful purpofes 
be the colonies of other powers as much 
as of our own. It has alfo been enafted, 
that no law palTcd in the American alTcin- 
blies fhall have force till alTented to by king 
and council in England. Various other in- 
ftances might be given, but thefe are fuf- 
ficient to fliew a retraining and fuperior 
power. And in the exertions of this power 
we fee nothing to Ihock the political li- 
berty and freedom of the colonifts, any 
more than in diftant countries of England 
being governed by laws pafled at Weftmin- 
fler, and to which perhaps not a five hun- 
dredth part of the inhabitants ever gave a 
diredl or virtual afient. 

Having premifed thefe circumftances, 
which prove that the mother country had 
a right, and muft always enjoy it, of regu- 
lating the purfuits of the colonies, fo as to 
turn them to their owm advantage, it re- 
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mains to be confidered how far this conduft 
has been purfued by Britain, in which en- 
quiry will be ften thofe errors which have 
brought on the differences that have lately 
happened between her and her American 
■'plantations. 

I before obferved, that one great benefit 
refulting from colonies was the produc- 
tion of fuch commodities as the climate ^ 
of the mother- country will not yield j this 
advantage Britain has experienced in an 
high degree. Her iflands in the Weft, In- 
’ dies produce that great modern luxury, 
fugar, in larger quantities than flie can 
confume ; ft? that after fatisfying her own 
confumption, there remains a furplus which 
is re-exported to other nations of Europe 
that have not fugar iflands. We have 
fhewn in the preceding pages what a con* 
fiderable fum this total amount of fugar, 
&c. is, which, being in this age a necef- 
fary of life, mult have been bought of 
France, had we not pofteffed our Weft In- 
dia iflands. The amount of thefe commo- 
dities is between two and three millions 
Jfterling, a fum fufficient to drain any na- 
tioh, and would at this day, while the 
trade of the kingdom is in a moft flourifh- 
jng fituation, give fuch a balance againfir 
i her. 
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her, as to bring on every evil that can ac- 
crue from the impoverifhment of a people.* ’ 

If it be faid that the Weft Indies and 
England are not the fame country, and 
that thefe commodities, at leaft as much 
of them as are cotifumed, coft the nation 
as much as if bought of foreigners, I re- 
ply, that fuppofing this was true, which is 
not the cafe, ftill there is* this eflential 
difference, that in the tranfaftion with our 
own iflands we pay in manufactures, but 
, in our tranfadtion with a foreign country, 
we muft pay in whatever the balance of 
the commerce between the two nations is 
paid in, which, with fuch a vaft import 
added, would certainly be bullion. We 
already pay a confiderable annual balance 
to France ; but what would that balance' 
be if our import of Weft India commodi- 
ties was added to it ? Importation of any 
thing, and in almoft any quantity, is harm- 
lefs, or perhaps beneficial, as long as ' 
paid for with manufactures j for fuch im- 
portation is then the means of feeding our 
poor, and fupporting our population. But 
this is not the only advantage refulting 
from our iflands : in the cultivation and 
fale of the commodity, there is a great pro- 
fit made by the planter, as we every day 
• ' fee 
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fee by the large eftates made in that part 
of the world : all thefe eftates come at laft: 
to Britain — every great fortune made en- 
ables the pofleftor to come over and live 
here, and he leaves his plantation to over- 
feers. The overfeers in their turn make 
fortunes, and do the fame ; and frclh over- 
feers are left for the fame purpofe : but the 
end of the whole is the fame, all the mo- 
ney that is made in confiderable fums is 
fure to fend its owners to England. What 
the, amount of fuch incomes fpent by ab- 
fentees is, cannot be difcovered, but every 
one’s knowledge muft: tell him that it mufl: 
be very confiderable. This circumftance 
is clear profit, from having fugar colonies 
of our own, inftead of buying our fugar, 
&c. from France or other countries. 

Nor is the employment of ftiipping and 
feamen to be forgotten, which are of the 
very firft importance to a maritime and 
commercial power : the navigation to the 
Weft Indies breeds and employs many fea- 
men, all of which would be loft to the na- 
tion, if fhe was to lofe her fugar colonies ; 
or, what would be worfe than loft, they 
might be added to the navigation of France 
and other countries, than which nothing 
could be more highly detrimental. The 
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freight alone of our Weft India ftaplcs a- 
mounts to above half a million fterling, 
whereas the ftiare we ftiould have in the 
freight of the fame commodities from Eu- 
ropean countries would be very infignifi- 
cant in its amount. 

I have entered particularly into this en- 
quiry concerning the fugar colonies, be- 
caufe they are more immediately applicable 
to every circumftance of the argument than 
moft of our other fettlements; and the in- 
ftance is ftrong to fhew us the great im- 
portance of planting colonies in fuch cli- 
mates as produce commodities totally dif- 
ferent from thofc of the mother-country ; 
in a luxurious age the produdls of one zone 
are neceflaries of life in another ; in or- 
der therefore to have as many commodi- 
ties as pofiible, without purchafing them 
of foreign nations, the mother-country 
Ihould be in one zone and the colonies in 
another, which is the cafe with Britain and 
her Weft India iflands. It is thefe princi- 
ples which have proved fo fortunate in the 
colonization we have carried on in this 
part of the world ; and whether we con- 
fider wealth, employment of our poor, of 
our fearnen, (hipping, and all the atten- 
dants of navigation, we muft decide that 

our 
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our .Weft India iflands are in every refpeft 
as valuable fettlements as any the world can 
boaft. France poflefles others In the fame 
region, which are fuperlor only in proporr 
tion as they are fuperior in numbers and 
quantity ; the qualities of. one are equal to 
thofe of the other. 

While we reap fuch Immenfe advantages 
from thefe iflands, it Is necelTary to obferve 
twocircumftances, firft, that they are gain- 
ed without laying any violence or conftraint 
upon them, which is contrary to the com- 
mon principles of all colonies, or the na- 
tural liberties and rights of mankind ; and 
fecondly, that the benefits we receive from 
them are greatly owing to their attending 
to agriculture alone. The firft fhews, that 
the national advantage made by colonies 
does not refult from opppreflion, but from 
a fair communication of reciprocal bene- 
fits. On the fecond I muft obferve, that 
it is the cafe to a very extraordinary de- 
gree : the Weft India iflands are, I appre- 
hend, more free from manufadlures- than 
any other territories in -the world. In all 
our continental plantations there are either 
manufadlories or numerous families who 
fpin, weave, and do other works oimatiu- 
faSiitreiov the cloathing or anfwering other 
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wants of themfelves or a part of them* 
felves. But in the iflands there is hardly 
to be found a man, woman, or child, that 
has a fingle article of drefs, furniture, or 
implement of bufincfs, but what is import- 
ed : this fliews that hufbandry is the moft 
profitable employment they can follow. 
While a man was taken up in weaving a 
piece of cloth, or making hofe or any other 
manufaiSture which brought him in five 
pounds for his labour, he would, in work- 
ing upon the land, or at thofe trades de- 
pendant on the land, earn three times that 
fum ; from whence it follows, that manu- 
fadures can never be introduced into fuch 
a country, fince, in order to make them, 
fuch wages muft be given as would render 
the fabric vaflly dearer than the fame made 
in England, with all the additional charges 
of fending it to the Wert: Indies, which 
would bring ruin to all fuch undertakings. 
Neither do the inhabitants of thefe iflands 
apply themfelves to commerce, except it 
be to the illicit trade with the Spaniards, 
in which very great profits are made j and 
even in this many more North American 
veflels are found than Wert Indian, for it 
much deferves attention, that thefe iflands 
pofTefs very few fhips, or, more properly 
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fpeaking, fcarcely any j their trade is car- 
ried on in North American or Britifli vef- 
fels — even when the planters turn mer- 
chants, as moft of them do, in {hipping 
their own products, ftill they do it all in 
veffels belonging to other people. All this' 
is owing to the profit of their bufinefs ; 
when their hulbandry is fo beneficial, as 
to pay, we will fappofc, 25, 30, or 3 5 per 
cent, it would ill anfwer to have money in 
{hipping at 8 or 10 per cent. 

Here therefore is an example of colonies 
going of themfelves into the purfu/t which’ 
the mother- country has the greatefi; reafon to 
approve and promote : every circumftance 
attending colonization in the Weft Indies is 
precifely in the train beft calculated for the 
intereft of Britain, and at the fame time for 
the profit of the planters. This is not the 
cafe with all our colonies; to what there- 
fore is it owing here? The anfwer to this 
is ready enough ; it is owing to the profit 
of their hujbandry. Every people will give 
their application to that branch of induftry 
which they find moft advantageous ; if the 
foil and climate of a colony are fuch as will 
produce valuable commodities, it is to the 
production of fuch commodities they will 
apply. Why is not Barbadoes filled with 
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merchants, fifliermen, manufactures, and 
farmers, like New England ? Becaufe 
planting fugar is there a more profitable 
employment. Why is not New England 
filled with planters ? Becaufe trade, fiih- 
ing, manufacturing, and farming, are more 
profitable employments. This diftinCtion 
is that of climate, and it gives a leflbn of 
all others the moft important in the poli- 
tics of colonization, which is to plant them 
in climates the reverfe of the mother- 
country. This is the principle upon which 
depends the immenfe confequence of our 
Weft Indian pofteflions. Britain and thofe 
iflands are fimilar in none of their pro- 
ducts ; the latter wants every thing pro- 
duced by the former ; the former wants 
every thing produced by the latter; thus- 
it is impoflible the one fhould ever rival 
the other, as the communication between 
them confifts of a regular exchange of good 
offices, the one yields upon the balance 
profit to the other ; protection and a ready 
market are difpenfed in return. 

If from the Weft Indies we proceed . 
northward to the fouthern continental co- 
lonies, we (hall find as v/e go continued 
reafons to (hew the great importance of co- 
lonies to Britain ; by that title 1 mean the 

7 fet- 
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tlcmcnts to the fouth of the tobacco colo- 
nies ; thefe produce rice, indigo, cotton,' 
filk, wine, and other commodities which 
are of great value in a Britiih market, and 
which Britain cannot produce herfelf : 
the fame reafons that mSke the fugar colo- 
nies of fo much value to us, render thefe 
the fame j and though fome writers have 
calculated that thefe fcttlements are not fo 
valuable as the iflands proportioned to the 
numbers of their people, yet we are to re^- 
member, that this is not owing to a want 
of value in their products, (fome of which*' . 
lilk and indigo, are far more coftly than 
fugar), but to the country being more a- 
greeable and healthy to live in, which in- 
duces many perfons to refide in their back 
parts, and cultivate common provifions to 
fupply the reft with-— and alfo to the eafe 
with w’hich any man who has five or ten 
pounds, may get a grant of land, build a 
hut, buy a cow or two, and turn farmer j 
fuch people, though they reckon in the 
numbers of the province, produce perhaps 
none of the ftaples of it : whereas, if only 
thofe were reckoned who are employed oii 
the ftaples and the trades dependant, they 
would be found to raife as great an amount 
per head as the planters of the fugar colo- 
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Dies. This circumftance does not afl in 
the iflands from two caufes, firft the want 
of land, which is fo far from being given 
to w'hoevcr will have it, that it is fold at 
confiderable prices ; — fecondly, the un- 
wholefomenefs of the climate, which is in 
general fuch, that no perfon would chufe 
to make it their refidence for fmall profits, 
or with any other view than to make mo- 
ney enough to be able to live elfewhere. 
Thcfe circumflances cannot but have the 
cfTedt of fixing far more people in the con- 
tinental colonies, proportioned to the 
produdlion of ftaples, than in the Weft 
Indies. 

This kingdom enjoys a very confiderable 
trade by means of thefe colonies ; out of 
above an hundred thoufand barrels of rice 
which they expert, we do not confume 
ourfelves above four or five thoufand 5 the 
reft goes to Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
Holland, and the North. Indigo is an ar- 
ticle cf the firft confequence to our manu- 
fadturcs, filk is the fame, raw hides the 
fame ; fo that thefe commodities are in 
fadl equally valuable to us with fugar : 
they are not bought with money, but with 
manufadtures ; the navigation occafioned 
by them is all our own, fo that they add to 

VoL. II. our 
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our ftrength and wealth in the fame manner 
as fugar, cocoa, coffee, ginger, 6cc. The 
fouthern colonies have no manufadlures a- 
mong them, they are without fiflieries, and 
their commerce confifls in nothing but 
fending lumber to the Weft Indies, and 
{hipping their ftaples for a Britifh market 
in Britifh bottoms. 

Objeftions indeed would have been raifed 
againft the produdlion of rice, upon the 
principle of its being a grain, which in the 
European markets rivals the exportation of 
Britifh corn. This has an appearance of 
truth, and in fome years in a fmall degree 
may be fo : but it is not to be fuppofed, 
that if we had fold no rice, we fhould have 
added a proportional quantity to the ex- 
port of corn ; nothing can be farther from 
truth. Rice is purchafed by very many 
people, who would not lay the money out 
in corn if they could not get the rice ; it 
is ufed for foup and other different purpofes 
from corn j and if confumed to fave wheat 
by fome, it may be a matter of choice ra- 
ther than ceconomy. Nor fhould we for- 
get that our corn exportation is quite an- 
other thing from the export of rice from 
Carolina, it is uncertain, depends upon the 
'crop } prohibitions have of late been com- 
mon , 
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im'on and continual ; and in feveral years 
wc have imported inftead of exported : 
now it would certainly have been very ab- 
furd to have reftrained or wiflied to have 
feftrained the culture of rice, becaufe it is 
poffible that it may rival us to the amount 
of two or three thoufand pounds m four or 
five hundred thoufand pounds worth that is 
fold/ Befides, the export of rice is regu- 
lar; it is a grain that depends very little on 
the feafons, and being made not for the 
confumption of the country where grown, 
but in order all to be exported, the rnoney 
gained by the trade comes as regularly as 
the year ; and is* in a word, the very con- 
trary of our corn trade for fome years paft. 
For thefe reafons we may determine rice t 6 
be a very proper ftaple for a colony, and 
may look on its increafe of culture with fa- 
tisfadtion, inftead of being' jealous of it. 
If it increafes in future, as it has done of 
late years, it will foon bring more money 
into the kingdom than any other com- 

If we advance yet farther northward, and 
take in the tobacco colonies, thofe of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, we (hall find the fame 
jcafons to congratulate ourfelves upon the 
great value they are of. Tobacco is the 

0^2 grand 
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grand ftaple of thefe fettlements, a ftaple 
as proper as poflible for a colony, and than 
which none is* more valuable to this king- 
dom. Out of 96,000 hogflieads made, 
only 13,500 are confumed in Britain, and 
the duty alone of thefe is 26 1. is. per 
hogfliead, or 351,675!. The reft is re- 
exported to the other parts of Europe, 
paying alfo a duty, though not fo heavy, 
and bringing a flood of wealth into this 
kingdom. 

Every circumftance that can concur to 
render a colony valuable to a mother- 
country, unites in this produeft, tobacco. 
Much the larger part of it is confumed by 
foreign nations — -it could not be profitably 
raifed in Britain — it is a bulky commodity, 
which employs many fhips and feamen— * 
thofe fhips are all our own, and the fea- 
raen belonging to the ports of Britain — it 
is fo profitable an article of hufbandry, as 
to preclude all other employments like fu- 
gar, as long as good land is to be had to 
plant. All thefe' circumftances are of vaft 
importance, and fliould make us as feli- 
citous to increafe and improve the tobacco 
culture, as any other article of our Ameri- 
can produce. 
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The excellency of this flaple is feen in 
its enabling the planter to buy every necef- 
frry of life except food, and without his 
attending to any other objedf. Thefe co- 
lonies, fo far from rivalling us in fifheries, 
manufadlories, or commerce, have none of 
the three among them, infomuch that peo- 
ple have found fo little profit in herding to- 
gether, that there has never yet arofe a 
fingle town of any confequence i;i either 
Maryland or Virginia ; a ftrong proof of 
the advantage they find In fpreading over 
the country as planters, rather than fixing 
in towns as merchants and manufadlurers, 
Thefe colonies, from the health and ferti- 
lity of the climate and foil, are grown very- 
populous, and in proportion as their num- 
bers have increafed, there has not been an 
increafe of frcfli land for their tobacco 
planting : this has been owing, firft, to 
the confinement which the waf gave their 
fettlements, and afterwards to the extreme 
ill-judged proclamation of 1763,' which 
forbid all fettlements beyond the rivers 
which fall into the Atlantic ocean : this 
has driven many of their people to com- 
mon hulbandry, to which the foil and cli- 
mate are equally well adapted. The con- 
. fequcnce of this was, that when the export 
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of tobacco is divided among the popula-t 
tion of the provinces, the people fecm to 
earn by it but a fmall fum, compared to 
thofe of the iflands and the fouthern colo-» 
nies. But we are not from thence to con- 
clude that the ftaple is deficient in value ; 
on the contrary, I am of opinion, that if 
the amount of it was divided only among 
the people adtually employed by it, and de- 
pending on it, it would then be found 
more valuable even than fugar, or at lead 
as valuable. A part of the population ap- 
plying, for want of frefli land, to the cul- 
ture of wheat and provifions, is no fault in 
' tobacco. 

But of as great importance as this plant 
is, yet we are to remember, that it is not 
the only ftaple of this colony j it has fome 


other very promifing ones. 

Hemp, 1000 tons, 21I. - 21,000 

30 fail of fliips, - - ’ 30,000 

Marts, planks,,^ &c. 55>ooo 

Iron, - - - 35,000 

Skins, - - - 25,000 

Flax-feed, - - . 14,000 

Qinfeng and drugs, - - 7,000 


£. 187,000 


Befides 
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Eefides 4000 tons more of hemp work- 
ed into the ufes of their fhips, &c. all 
thefe articles are true ftaples, being fuch 
as Britain either buys of foreign countries, 
or can fell to them in any quantities : they 
are articles alfo which promife a confider- 
able increafe, and which may be carried to 
a height as the population of thefe pro- 
vinces increafe, which, with the help of 
iilk and wine, may bye-and-bye be as va- 
luable as tobacco. 

It may not be improper here to review 
the flaples of thefe colonies, the fouthern 
ones, and the iflands, as they all unite in 
the cirfcumftance of having fuch valuable 
ftaples as render them in every refpeft 
highly valuable to Great Britain, and more 
fo than other fettlements more to the north 
can prove. The commodities chiefly pro- 
duced in all our fettlements, from Mary- 
land to Grenada, are fuch as we cannot 
have at home, of which we confume great 
quantities, which muft be purchafed of 
foreigners, and perhaps of enemies, if we 
had not colonies that produced them. This 
advantage renders the confumption of thofc 
commodities, not to fpeak of the re-ex- 
portation of many, a benefit to the king- 
dom rather .than an evil j for as the pur- 

Q .4 chafe 
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chafe is made with our manufadtures, the 
wealthy- part of the nation, in proportion 
as they confume American luxuries, find 
employment for their poor neighbours j in- 
ftead of which, if we had no colonies, the 
rental of their eftates would go for the em- 
ployment of poor Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans ; the immenfe difference of which 
is obvious at firft fight. A late writer, from 
whom however I have had rcafon in the 
preceding pages to differ in certain articles, 
gives the following table of the tobacco 
and fouthern colonies. 



Ships. 

Seamen. 

Virginia [and Maryland, 

330 

3 > 96 o 

North Carolina, 

34 

408 

South Carolina, 

- 140 

1,680 

Georgia, 

24 

240 

St. Auguftine, 

- 2 

24 

Penfacola, 

- 10 

120 


♦ 540 

6,432 

Sugar iflands, f « 

■' T 

3,600 

• 


10,032 


Exports from 

Exports front 

, 

Britain. 

‘ Colonies. 

Virginia and Maryland, 

865,000 

1,040,000 

North Carolina, 

18,000 

68,350 

Carried over. 

883,000 

1,108,350 


* Amtrican Traveller. 

•J- Editor of Du PratZi 
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Brought forwar<l, 883,0000 1,108,350 

South Carolina, - 365,000 . 395,666 

Georgia, - 49,000 74>200 

St. Auguftine, » ' - 7,000 

Penfacola, - - 97,000 63,000 

♦ 1,401,000 1,641,216 

Weft Indies, f • ’ • - - 2,702,060 

4.343.276 

Thefe accounts are not the neweft, and 
I have corredled Tome of the particulars 
from whence they are drawn, elfewhere, 
as I obferved before ; the real totals at 
prefent, could they be all known, probably 
would not be found lefs than 13,000 fea- 
men, 650 fhips, and colony exports of 
5,000,000!. but whether fomething more, 
or fomething lefs, the conclufions to be 
drawn are the fame ; the pofleflion of co- 
lonies that produce ftaples which caufefuch 
a prodigious commerce of the moft ad« 
vantageous fort in the world j which is en- 
tirely carried on in our own produdls and 
manufadlures, 4he balance of which is 
ours — the profit of which, on both fides, * 
is ours — the [fhips ours — the feamen ours 
—the freight ours— a flourHhing revenue 



* American Traveller . 
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raifed on them, ours — the population of 
the countries which fupport this trade, of 
our brethren and fubjeds of the fame 
crown : when all thefe circumftances are 
conCdered, they will be found to involve 
a magnitude of interefts which have long 
fupported the greatnefs of Britain j which 
now is the moft firm fupport of it ; and 
which, by^a prudent and political conduft 
in future, can hardly fail of being an in- 
creafing and improving fupport. x 

Thefe therefore are colonies that it much 
behoves this country to give every degree 
of encouragement to that it is poffible they 
fliould receive ; for by encouraging them, 
fhe in facfl encourages herfelf. I fhall 
hereafter endeavour to (hew, wherein fuch 
, encouragement ought to confifi: : but I (hall 
at prefent obferve, that we ought to be 
very tender of increafing one branch of 
their value to us, that of duties, for therein 
we cramp inftead of extending their pro-» 
duds. Upon tobacco the duties are near 
three times the value, which is carrying 
that taxation to a degree which hardly any 
other commodity, knows. Cafes may hapr 
pen which may make it very advifeable to 
lower fuch burthens, though I believe not 
unlefs our government is very ill adyiled 
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in American affairs : but if (which how- 
ever is hardly to be expedled) the govern- 
ments of thofe countries which produce 
either at home or in colonies the fame corn-p 
modifies fhould take political fteps for 
greatly encouraging fuch produdls, fuch a 
rivalfliip would render counter operations 
neceflary j in which that of lowering du- 
ties would be found effential. 

As to the northern colonies, all to the 
north of the tobacco ones may with pro- 
priety be clafTed together, lince neither 
Penfylvania, New Jerfey, New England* 
Nova Scotia, nor Canada, have any ftaple 
produdtof agriculture; the confequence of 
which is their flying to all other employ- 
ments ; the culture of the foil is common 
hufbandry, like that of Britain herfelf; the 
employment of their towns, which are 
numerous and large, is manufadlures, com- 
merce, and fifheries. It is impoflible they 
fhould be fo employed, and at the fame 
time be the occafion of Britain’s profperity, 
like the colonies to the fouth. But fome 
writers have carried this deficiency of the 
northern colonies too far, in allowing un- 
der 1 00,000 1 . for all their ftaples : that 
this matter may be fet in a clear light, I 
&all tranferibe here the totals of Ibyeral 
•: • arti. 
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articles before inferred in the tables of their 
exports, by extrading thofe articles which 
may be called ftaples. 




1 - 



Skins, 

Hudfon’s Bay, 

29,340 




Canada, 

76,000 




New York, 

35,000 




Penfylvania, 

50,000 






190,340 


Ginfeng and 
drugs, . 

1 Canada, 


3,000 


Timber, 

Canada, 

11,000 




Nova Scotia, 

4,000 




New England, 

75,000 


1 


New York, 

25,000 


I 


Penfylvania, 

35,000 






150,000 


Shipsi 

New England 70 

49,000 




New York 20 

14,000 




Penfylvania 25 

17,500 



t'” — * 



- 80,50# 


Pitch, &c. 

New England, 

- 

600 


Pot-alh, 

New England, 

35,000 




New York, 

14,000 / 


/ 1 




— 49,000 


Flax feed. 

New York, 

14,000 




Penfylvania, 

30,000 






—44,000 


Copper and } 

New York, 

20,000 



iron, j 

Penfylvania, 

35,000 




55,000 

/' Total, £. 572,440 

The tobacco of Virginia alone amounts 
to more money than all thefe ftaples, of 
all thefe colonies which contain thrice the 
people of thofe to the fonth : but at the 

fame 
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Fame jime we muft acknowledge thefe to 
be ftaples, to every intent and purpofe* 
doubts have been conceived about timber 
and fliip-building ; but when it is confi- 
'dered that there is fcarcely any commodity 
that Britain- wants more, witnefs her im- 
ports from the Baltic, and building even 
men of war with fir, there will not be 
found any reafo'ns for rejedting them. 

The reader will -at once recolledl that 
the exports of thefe colonies amount to far 
greater fums in fifli, oil, wheat, &c. but 
thefe are certainly to be rejedled, becaufe 
in proportion as they increafe the intereft 
of Britain declines. The moft capital ar- % 

tide is that of fifii, both cod and whale, 
and therefore I fliall give it the firft exa- 
mination ; as it includes more particularly 
their great navigation — commerce with 
foreign nations — and the employment of 
feamen ; all which being of the greateft 
importance to Britain, we ought to enquire 
whether they are the fame in the hands of ’ 
the colonies. And this I (hall do in the 
words of a late author, who has attended 
much to this fubjedf. 

We are told by Dr. Mitchel, that the 
Brithh plantations maintain 45,000 feamen, 

' and employ near 2000 fail of (hips. Now 

' as ' 
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as we have found the number which Brl^ 
tain pojfejfes to be about 12,000, confe- 
quently their own amounts to about 3 3,000;' 
A North American writer likewife calcu- 
lates the fliips at 2000. That thefe ac^* 
counts are not exaggerated, there is fomc 
reafon to believe from an aflertion of an- 
other writer, who, fpeaking of the confe- 
quences of the regulations of the colonies 
in 1763, fays that 20,000 feamen and fifh- 
ermen were turned out of employment 
there. Now if 20,000 were at once out 
of employment, the total in as well as 
cannot be lefs than 33,000, efpecially 
as the fiflieries were not affefted. And if 
we come to remark the fentiments of va* 
tious writers upon particular branches of 
their trade, there will be more reafons e-^ 
qually ftrong for fuppofing this total not 
far from the reality. Gee, who wrote a- 
bout 40 years ago, fays, the veflels belong- 
ing to New England alone, employed in 
the fifhery and coafting trade (without in- 
cluding that to Europe) amounted to 8oo; 
So prodigioufly as they have increafed fince> 
the reader will eafily believe them to be 
much more numerous of late vears 5 and 
yet that number, at 22 men each, employed 
17,600 feamen. To double the number* 

would 
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would bring it much nearer the truth at 
prefent. The fifhery of the colonies, fays 
Dr. Mitchel, is already much greater than 
that of Britain : the filhery of New Eng- 
land alone amounts to 255,000!. a year, 
which is equal to the amount of the BritHh 
fifhery. And yet New York and Phila- 
delphia, with many other places to the 
northward, have large fliares of this fifhery; 
fo that the whole mufl make a very great 
amount. 

Without turning to more authorities, 
(although a multitude might be produced) 
for proving a point which feems fo ftrongly 
to prove itfelf, there will not be any dan- 
ger, according to thefe feveral accounts, in 
determining the navigation of the colonies to 
employ 33,000 feamen ; but left any ob- 
jedlions unfeen fhould arife, I fhall call the 
number only 30,000. It may poflibly be 
expedled that I fhould enlarge upon the vaft 
confequences of fuch a number of feamen 
to a maritime power, and efpecially after 
what one of the beft of the North Ameri- 
can writers has obferved with a degree of 
rapture. “ In another century the greateft 
number of Englifhmen will be on this fide 
the water. What an acceflion of power 
to the Britifh empire, by fea as well as by 

land ! 
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landl What increafe of trade and naviga- 
tion! What numbers of fhips and feamea! 
We have been here but little more than 
100 years, and yet the force of our pri- 
vateers in the late war (1750) united, was 
greater both in men and guns than that of 
the whole Britilh navy in queen Elizabeth’s 
time.” What therefore mufl they have 
been in the laft war ? But notwithftanding 
all this, I am very far from placing to the 
account of Britain one jot of all thefe fine 
doings. And very clear I am, that the em- 
ployrnent of the 12,000 fe'amen firft men- 
tioned, is of twenty times the confequence 
to this country of all the 30,000 kept by 
the colonies thcmfelves. The more this 
fubjeft is enquired into, the more evident- 
ly and clearly will it appear, that the pro- 
dudion of ftaple commodities is the only 
bufmefs proper for colonies : whatever elfe 
they go upon, it is abfolutely impoflible 
that they fliould by an^ employment what- 
ever make up for the want of the one really 
neceflary. For want of this capital foun- ^ 
dation of a colony, our northern fettle- 
ments, we have found, are full of farmers, 
manufadlurers, merchants, filhermen, fea- 
mep j — but no planters. This is precifely 
the cafe with Britain herfelf ; confequently 
7 ' a rlval- 
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a‘ rivalry between them muft inevitably 
take place. This in the article of the 
fiflieries we find fully taken place ; for the 
northern colonies have nearly beaten us out 
of the Newfoundland filheries, that great 
nurfery of Teamen ! infomuch that the (hafe 
of New England alone exceeds that of Bri- 
tain. Can anyone think from hence, that 
the (raJf and navigation of our colonies are 
worth one groat to this nation ? 

There is not one branch of commerce 
carried on by thefe trading fettlements but 
might jufi as well be in the hands of the 
inhabitants of this kingdom, the fupply- 
ing the fugar iflands with lumber alone ex- 
cepted, and that we have already feen is a 
trifle. Thus the trading part of the colo- 
nies rob this nation of the invaluable trea- 
fure of 30,000 Teamen, and all the profits 
of their employment j or in other words, 
the northern colonies, who contribute no- 
thing cither to our riches or our power, de- 
prive us of more than twice the amount of 
all the navigation we enjoy in confequence 
of the fugar iflands, the fouthern, continen- 
tal, and tobacco fettlements ! The freight 
of the flaples of thofe fetts of colonies bring 
us in upwards of a million fterling ; that is, 
the navigation of 12,000 Teamen ; accord- 
\'oL. II. R ing 
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ing to which proportion wc lofe by the rl- . 
valry of the northern colonies in this Angle 
article two millions and an half 
fterling ! The hackneyed argument which 
Ijas been copied from writer to writer, that 
let the colonies get what they will, it all 
centers in Britain, will doubtlcfs here be 
extended ; and they will fay, if the north- 
ern colonics get fo much money,, that mo- 
ney to them is the fame as ftaples to the 
fouthern ones, and equally laid out in mer- 
chandize with Britain. But fads prove 
the very contrary : the confumption of Bri- 
ti(h commodities in them I have fhewed 
cannot be more than to the amount of 
1q8,ooo1. They export thither in flaples 
to the amount of 98,000 1. now one of the 
W’armeft advocates above quoted alTerts 
the fiflierics of New England to be 
255,000!. according to this reafoning, they 
W'ould purebafe of us only for thefe two 
articles to the amount of 353*000, which 
being more than three times over falfe,;fuf- 
ficienily proves that they may acquire riches 
without expending them with Britain. 

No. onc^ who has enquired the lead into 
the date of the colonies, can be ignorant 
that tbelc northern commercial ones carry 
on a very ccnfiderablc illicit trade. A late 

waiter 
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ivriter fays it amounted to a third of their 
actual idiports. Now under the title of 
their imports is included all they receive 
from Britain and the Weft Indies, or in 
Value to upwards of 917,000!. a vaft fum !. 
and muft in the nature of things be nearly 
fo much taken out of the pockets of their 
mother country. Another writer lets us 
fomewhat more into their illicit trade.— 
The colonies to the northward (of the 
tobacco oneSj have very little dirctft trade ' 
with Great Britain j I mean they have no- 
thing with which they can repay us for the 
commodities they draw from hence: they 
only trade with England circuitoufly i ei- 
ther through the Weft Indies, which is to 
us the moft advantageous part of their ‘ 
trade, or through foreign European coun- 
tries, which, however neceflary, is a dan- 
gerous and fufpicious channel. Our Eng- 
lifti (hips meet others with the fame com- 
modities at the fame markets j and if thefe 
markets happen to be overftocked, we in- 
terfere with and confequently hurt each 
other. But w'hat is ftill more material, 
there is much reafon to fufpetft that nofmall 
part of the benefit of our North American * 
trade is by this means lojl to the mother- 
country ^ and poffes to foreigners^ and fome- 
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times to enemies. Thefe northern pro- 
vinces are in efFeft not fubjedt to the aft of 
navigation ; becaufe they ‘ do not trade in 
any of the comriiodities enumerated in 
that aft. They are therefore neither ob- 
liged direftly to bring their goods to Eng- 
land, nor when they have carried them to 
other countries, are they necellitated to take 
England in their way home. Whereas all 
the colonies which produce any' of the^ e- 
numerated commodities, under whatever 
relaxations, are always fubjeft to one or 
other of'thele regulations. For inftance, 
fhips from Bofton may carry fifli,‘corn, 
and provifions to France and Italy, and re- 
turn again direftly to Bodon, loaden with 
foreign commodities, ' fubjeft to no other 
check, than what mud be confidered as 
hone, that of a cudom-houfe officer in 
their own colony Thefe (hips, how- 
ever, carry out fomething elfe befides corn 
and fiffi ; for the governor of Maflachufet’s 
Bay, in I733» writes word to the Lords 
of Trade, that nsajl quantities of hats are 
exported from thenCe to Spain and Portu- 
gal f thus they carry out their own to 
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cramp our market^ and bring home French 
goods to enlarge that of our enemies Thp 

general turn of reafoning through this pafr . 
fage is certainly juft, though fome particu- 
lar fums are probably erroneous. The con- 
fumption of Britilh manufactures in the 
northern colonies probably much exceeds 
io8,oool. but that they cohfume all they 
import, is moft: certainly contrary to every 
article of . good intelligence that can be 
gained in the vyhole affair. 

That fiflieries and navigation are im- 
proper employments for colonies, and de- . 
trimental to the interefts of the mother- 
country,, appears . clearly enough .from 
hence ; and I may add to thefe rcafpns, that 
the practice of the French, whole fifhery 
employs 20,000 feamen, while ours main- 
tains only 4000, proves ftrongly \!i\ 2 Xplant^ 
ed fcttlements are by no means ncceflary 
for fuccefs in fifhing.* When they had 
Loiiifbourg, it was only a place of arms 
fecurity to their fifhery, and by no means • 
a colony j and their fifhery is now carried on 
in full perfedion, without fo much as that : 
thus no argument can be more falfe than 
that which pretends that our colonies have 
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not robbed Britain, but only created a' ne\y 
lifliery from the advantageoufneTs of their 
lituation. We fee the fifhcry of Britairi is 
declined greatly,' which, with the increafe 
of that of New England, proves the fadl 
fufficiently. We are told that of New 
England alone is greater . than Britain’s ; 
.fuppofe the feamen 5000 ; can any oiic 
imagine the employment of thofe' men, 
with all the trades they fet to work, not to 
be of the higheft value to this kihgdorn, 
and the country that has gained them fo 
far rivals' and enemies ? What advantage 
do we reap from New England equal to 

this fingle lofs ? ’• 

The fecond article which I waf to coh^ 

I •, • • • •• 

fider, is that of corri an*^d prbvifions, which 
are exported from all thefe northern colo- 
nies to the Weft Indies and to Europe. 
How far thefe are to be confidered as fta- 

\ *• -V f .... 

pics, a ftiort enquiry will (hew. As to alj 
that are fent to Europe, vve may (afely de- 
termine it to be as pernicious a trade as 
any the colonies can go into, fince it is di- 
reSly rivalling, and even deflroying one of 
the moft advantageous branches of the ex- 
ports of Britain. ’ American corn cannot 
come to an European market without do- 
ing mifehief to the corn trade of England. 

' . • Thi, 
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This trade Is not like that of moft. other 
commodities, which are nfually exported 
in certain quantities, and to certain cnar- 
kets ; on the contrary, it is extremely un- 
certain in its deftination, the quantity in 
demand depends on the accidents of crops, 
fometimes it is to one country, fometimes 
to another, and the circulation of the trade 
greatly depending on the furplus quantity 
which certain countries poflefs. Poland, 
England, and Barbary may be called the 
exporting countries ; ' the latter from the 
uncertainty of its governments rarely 
makes the moft of the fertility of its foil, 
proving but a weak rival to England : this 
leaves all the Ibuth of Europe open to the 
export of that country, and very advan- 
tageous the circumftance has been, as we 
have more than once experienced, both to 
Portugal, Spain, the fouth of France, and 
Naples. Let therefore any perfon judge of ' 
the propriety of introducing another rival 
into this trade, which is far more likely to 
drive us out of it, than all the others we 
can have in Europe. Wheat, for many 
years, fold at 20s, a quarter in America, 
which was their exporting price, the freight 
to Marfeilles or Naples is 1 zs. more, the 
price therefore delivered has been ^Zi. a 
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quarter j a price at which we have never 
yet fold in thofe markets, even with the 
afliftance of the bounty. If this does not 
fbew the great impropriety, npt to ufe a 
hariher expreffion,^ of planting colonies in 
climates that will not produce ftaple com- 
modities,. furely nothing can. It may be 
faid, perhaps, that importation from thefe 
colonies, even to Britain herfclf, may be 
an advantageous mcafure in dear years ■, but 
I cannot but confider fuch an idea as very 
fatal : it implies a dependence on America, 
which may grow into a negle<a of our a- 
griculture at home j than which a more 
fatal event can never happen.. Britain 
Ihould' never look forward to fcarcitics of 
corn ; if the does, flie will be fure to find 
them. Let her, on the contrary, have no 
other idea but that of exporting, which 
ivill be the means of always keeping it 
cheap, as we have found for near a cen- 
tury. 

There is another evil attending this ex- 
portation of American corn to Europe-; it 
is the largenefs of the market; while the 
North Americans were confined to. the dc-; 
mand of the Weft Indies, they could look 
no farther, and raife no more wheat than 
fufficient for that demand ; but having the 

European 
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European market to go to, increafes this 
culture among them prodigioufly : the con- 
fcqucncc of which is, *to draw them off 
from the culture of ftaplcs, and from thofe 
other profeffions which are more beneficial 
to the mother-country. If the demand for 
wheat was not large-^and the farmers raift 
ing little more than fufficient for their fa-1’ 
milies, they have no encouragement to ex- 
tend their culture — and the profit on the 
husbandry is fmali, in this fituation many 
farmers had great inducements to move to 
the fouthward, and turn planters ; as 
many did. But when exportation finds a 
regular market for all they grow, in a 
country where land is fo plentiful, it makes 
the common huibandry as profitable as 
planting, and inftead of farmers turning 
planters, planters turn farmers, than which 
nothing can be more - fatal to the interefts 
of Britain. 

In the fecond place, as to the fupply of 
the Weft Indies, the fame objcdlions do 
not lie j for as the iflands find planting 
too profitable to allow them to attend to 
common hulbandry, there certainly can be 
no objection to the northern colonies an- 
fwering the demand — any more than to 
their (applying them with lumber; but 

let 
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let me here make a remark, that 1 do not 
recolleft ever hearing from any quarter, 
or reading in any of the numerous wqrks 
that have been publifhed on this fubjeft. 

It is that Britain in good policy ought to 
have kept this' fupply entirely to berfelf, 
inftead of the uncertain corn trade (he has 
had with Europe ; for this, I think, many 
reafohs are to be given ; the demand which 
there has been in Europe for BritKh. corn 
has never been regular ; it has been on the 
contrary very uncertain j and evendn years, 
when exportation. has run- very high, it has 
not been anfwerable to the furplus of our 
crop, as we may judge from the price at 
home continuing fo low that the farmers 
could in feveral countries fcarcely live, . 
Now the fupply of the Weft Indies is the 
moft beneficial market that is known in 
the world ; for it is perfedlly regular, and 
abfolutely to be depended upon. No where 
elfe are'fuch confiderable bodies of people 
as the inhabitants of thofe iflands, to be 
found, that depend for their daily bread 
on importation, that attempt to raife fcarce 
any thing that they eat : Britain therefore 
might have depended abfolutely on this 
market ; and the fupply of it would have 
been more beneficial than the corn trade 
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flic has at fits and flarts carried on in Eu- 
rope: but the encouragement her agricul- 
ture would have received by this regular Ac- 
mand ‘ would have fo animated it, that 
larger quantities of corn than ever would 
have been produced, and flic would have 
found' no ditiiculty in fupplying the Eu- 
ropean demand alfo. This might have 
bceri^done with great' eafe, by only laying 
a duty in‘ the iflands upon the •import of 
all corn;' except from Britain and Ireland: 
I do' not think this would have been a fe- 
‘ verity to the iflands, becanfe there are many 
ports for exporting corn from Britain, and 
'many' corn merchants in" every port; lb 
that there would never have been any rea- 
fon to fear a plentiful fupply, and at a fair 
price-^and if the rate at which the corn 
came to them was judged too high, the 
fame bounty on the export, or even a larger, 
jif necelTary, than what is given at prefent, 
would have remedied the inconvenience. 
As to the diftance and freight, we are cer- 
tain they vyould have been no material ob- 
jedion, from what we know to be the cafe 
■ at prefent, which is the fupply the iflands 
at prelent receive from England of beans, 
and from reland of beef. If beans will an- 
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fwer fuch a freight, moft certainly wheat 
would. 

Such a meafurc as this at prefent would 
be perhaps a dangerous one, becaufe all 
fudden changes in matters of commerce 
are ever hazardous : but nothing would 
have been cafier than to have eftablifhed it 
before the exports from the northern colo- 
nies were fo large, while the trade was low, 
and the fupply not confiderable ; the mea- 
fure might have been brought about byde» 
grecs, and nothing is clearer to me than 
its proving infinitely advantageous to Bri- 
tain. It would have given an annual cer- 
tain export to her ; it would have rendered 
common hufbandry fo little profitable in 
North America, that the northern colo- 
nies, from whom we have fo much to ap- 
prehend, would not probably have been 
one fourth fo populous ; inftead of which 
we fliould have had many more people 
than we have to the fouth of Penfylvania, 
and confequently larger products of true 
Baple commodities. It ^ould not be for- 
gotten, that one man employed upon to- 
bacco, is of far more worth to Britain than 
• «* 

forty New England farmers. It appears 
therefore fufiiciently clear, that we may 
' , • deter- 
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determine corn and provifions to be very 
improper commodities for a colony to deal 
in, and by no means to be ranked with 
flaples. 

Thus does it plainly appear, that a very 
ftrong diftindlion is always to be made be- 
tween the colonies north of Maryland, and 
thofe to the fouth, in their importance to 
the mother-country; a diftindion which 
fhould never be forgotten, as it will re- 
main a lefTon to all fucceeding ages in what 
climates to plant colonies. The writer 1 
before quoted, juftly remarks on this fub- 
jcil— “ That the ftaple produftions of our 
colonies decreafe in value, in proportion to 
their diftance from the fun. In the Weft 
Indies, which are the hotteft of all, they 
make to the aq;>ount of 81. 12s. id. per 
head. In the fouthern continental ones to 
the amount of 5I. los. In the central ' 
ones to the amount of 9s. 6d.i In the 
Northern fettlements to that of 2s. 6d. 
This fcale furely fuggefts a moft important 
leflbn — to avoid colonizing in northern 
latitudes ! Eighteen pounds the export of 
Nova Scotia after feveral years fettlement, 
after the utmoft attention from the govern- 
ment, after a million fterlipg of the pub- 
lic 'money |^being expended upon it, is an 

exam- 
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example one would think fufficient to deter 
the boldeft projc(flor ! But if our colonies 
to the north produce fuch trifling ftapleSj 
ihofe to the fouth, on, the contrary, are im- 
mcnfcly valuable ; — indeed of fuch infinite 
importance to this nation, that general ex- 
prejjions of the benefit of our fettlements 
Should never be indulged; let provifoes 
ever come oi^—thofe to the foutb. We have 
found in the preceding enquiries, that thofe 
colonies which mod abound with manu- 
fadures have the feweft daples ; and this 
is a neceflTary confequcnce, for nothing but 
fuch products as bear a large price in Eu- 
rope will yield a return from thence of the 
nccefTary manufadlures,. and much lefs of 
fuperfluous ones. But if a colony is fitu-^ 
ated in a climate which denies fuch pro- 
dudions, or from a want of due attention 
in the mother-country, they are not im- 
proved or fuflfered to decline, does it there- 
fore follow that the inhabitants of fuch 
province are to go without cloatbs, furni«* 
niture, and tools ? By no means ; wherc-^ 
ever there are people, they will moft af-^ 
furedly enjoy thofe neceflaries ; if they raife 
nothing from their foil which will purchafe 
them in exchange, they will certainly 

make 
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make them themfelves. And if they are a 
populous flourilhing people, they will find 
very little difficulty in the attempt. In- 
deed it is not, properly fpeaking, an at- 
tempts but the regular courfe of things ; a 
concatenation of caufes and effecfts, which 
take place imperceptibly. And in propor- 
tion as they grow more and more populous, . 
their manufaillures will increafe beyond the 
proportion of the people, until they come 
to work for exportation. It is ever to be 
remarked, that a people cannot fully fup- 
ply themfelves with any commodity with- 
out more than doing it — fome exportation 
mufl take place, or the home confumption 
will not be regularly fatisfied. It likewife 
appears, contrary to the ideas of feveral mo- 
dern writers, that it is very poffible for 
cultivation alone to fupply a people with 
all the neceffarles of life without any af- 
fiflance from trade or manufaSlures j and 
that under the difadvantage of exporting 
the raw material, and importing the ma- 
nufaAure, by a long and expenfive voyage, 
under the fubjedion of duties, and cohfe- 
quently under complicated charges. The 
inhabitants of the Well India iilands and 
the fouthern continental colonies wear not 
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a rag of their own manufa^uring ; drive 
not a nail of their own forging; eat not 
out pf a platter or a cup of their own mak- 
ing; nay, the former produce not even 
bread to eat ; and if that was the cafe with 
all the reft, provided Britain could regu- 
larly fupply the deficiency (which under a 
certain fyftem of policy flic undoubtedly 
might), it would be fo much the better 
for her ;—fo entirely do thefe colonies de- 
pend on the mother-country for all manu^ 
fadures ! and all from poffcffing benefi- 
cial ftaples. Of fuch vaft eonfequence is 
it to the country to plant new colonies, 
or extend our old ones, only in climates 
which will allow of fuch capital advan- 
tages.” . 

In this enquiry I have endeavoured to 
fliew not only the importance of the Aine- 
rican colonies to Britain^ but at the fame 
time ;to 'explain wherein that importance 
confifts ; we find it lies in the climate of 
thcicolony being difFerenf from .that of the 
mother-country, as therein confifts the 
only probability of the people .going upon 
fta'ple commodities. The northern fettle- 
ments unight be made of; much more adr 
vantage than they; are. at prefent; . but it 
.. : would 
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would be anticipating the fubjedl to con- 
fider that point here, as I ftiall in another 
eflay endeavour more particularly to ex- 
plain it. 


CHAP. XXXV. 

MANUFACTURES. 

State of the colony mantifaSiures — Difficulties 
under which they lie — Means of putting 
them down — Buy up the raw materials-^ 
Bounties — Finding' other employments — 
New colonies’— -Ohfervationst 

M uch has been written concerning 
the bad effedts of the American co- 
lonifts going' into manufadlures, but no fa- 
tisfadory account has been given of the 
amount of fuch fabrics, which has been 
owing to Parliament’s never having or- 
dered a return of them to be laid before 
them. Some late writers have urged ftrong- 
ly the magnitude to which thefe manufac- 
tures have arifen, but it has been from cal- 
culations founded on dubious authority. 
In this cafe the general idea of the necef-, 
lity of making that we cannot buy w'ould^ 
VoL. II. S be 
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be fatisfaftory, did we know the amount 
of their confumption, and that of their 
means of fatisfying it. 

In confidering this point, wx are to drop 
the idea explained in the preceding chap- 
ter, of the ill confequenccs to Britain 
which refulted from their trade and fifh- 
eries, and here merely take them as means 
of acquiring wealth, wherewith to pur- 
chafe manufadtures. 

By manufadures are not to be under- 
flood the fabrics of private families, who 
work only for their own ufe, but thofe 
only that are wrought for fale, and which 
are the only or principal livelihood of the 
perfons concerned and employed in them. 
This is a diftindion which our writers 
have not attended to fufficiently ; for tho’ 
the population of a fettlement that entire- 
ly fupports itfelf is of little or no value to 
Britain, yet as it is paffive, and no more 
than fupports itfelf, it is much to be pre- 
ferred to another branch of population, 
which is employed in cloathing, &c. itfelf 
and others too— that is, manufaduring for 
fale. As to the firft evil, no remedy in the 
world can be applied to it that will be ef- 
fedual; nor is it an objed which can 

ever 
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®ver claim the attention of the mother- 
country. 

It is from hence clear, that the ohjedt of 
enquiry is not the probable total confump- 
tion of all the people in the colonies, but 
of thofe only who do not work up their 
own manufadlures : when the northern fet- 
tlements are compared with the fouthern 
ones— it is of confequence to Ihew the 
great fuperiority of the latter j but as that 
fuperiority was fully (hewn in the laft: 
chapter, it is not to the purpofe here. The 
only confumption to be confidcred is that 
of the ranks which buy in order to con- 
fume. Their making the purchafe, fhews 
that they have wherewith to pay ; and 
then comes in properly the pretenfions of 
the mother country, if you buy^ I expeSf 
you buy of me. 

Nothing is more difficult than to difeo- 
ver the amount of their manufadures for 
fale: we are to confider that there are 
other articles in their imports befides ma- 
nufadures, wine, rum, fugar, India com- 
modities, &c. all which amount to confi- 
derable fums. The means by which they 
can purchafe thofe and manufadurfes are 
their exports, the produce of their lands— 
the produce of their fiffieries, and the pro- 
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fits of their commerce ; the two firfi: arc 
pretty well known, but the latter, open and 
clandeftine, is very great, and noguefscan 
be given of its amount. 

That' the manufa<ftures for fale are not 
fo great as fome have imagined, may be 
conceived from the vafi: number of inha- 
bitants, who in all probability work en- 
tirelytfor themfelves; in a country where 
the minute divifion of landed property is 
fo great as in the mofl; populous of the 
northern colonies, and in a climate that 
will yield little valuable, it is impoflible 
that the people (hould be able to purchafe 
manufadtures : poor countrymen in Eng- 
land do it becaufe all their income Is paid 
them in money, whatever may be their 
work i but in America day-labourers are 
rarely to be found, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of great towns ; on the contra- 
ry, the man who in England would be a 
labourer, would there be a little free- 
holder, who probably raifing for many 
years but little for fale, is forced to work 
up his wool in his family, his leather, and 
his flax, after which, the reft of his con- 
fumption is fcarce worth mentioning. The 
number of people in the northern colonies 
who come under this denomination is very 

great. 
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great, and confequently the dedudions to 
be made from the total confumption very 
conliderable : it is not a difficult matter to 
calculate how much a head would fupply 
the total of a people with manufadures ; 
this has been calculated ; but it is extreme- 
ly difficult to guefs the amount of piir- 
chafed manufadures, which is the only im- 
portant point. 

In this enquiry we fhould not confine 
ourfelves to the northern colonies, but take 
into the account that part of the popula- 
tion of the tobacco ones which is not em- 
ployed on tobacco; a confiderable propor- 
tion of the total : as any perlon may judge 
who recolleds that foon after the peace 
the number of people in Virginia and Ma- 
ryland was calculated at 800,000, the ex- 
port of tobacco therefore is not much a- 
bove 20s. a head ; inflcad of which, thofe 
who are employed by that fiaple arc able, 
in all probability, to conibme 5, 6, or 81 . 
a head in imported commodities, and the 
reft of the people fcarcely any thing, as 
they muft, lh<.e their brethren to the north, 
rnanufadure almoil: every thing they ufe. 
If the imported commodities in thefe colo- 
nies are affigned to 200,000 people, there 
will remain 600,000, whofe- purchafed 
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confumption is froall ; and if the common 
calculation is taken, of their being at the 
peace 1,000,000 of people in the northr 
cm colonies, we then find 1,600,000 fouls^ 
among whom the imports are in fomc pro- 
portion or other to be divided. The ex- 
ports from Great Baitain are as follow ; 


Canada, 

Nova Scotia, 
New England, 
New York, 
Pcnfylvania, 


I- 

105,00a 

26,500 

407.000 

531.000 

6 1 1.000 


1,680,500 


If the population of thefe was 1,000,000, 
they imported about 32s. 6d. a head : if 
we allow 5I. a head for all ihzi purcbafed 
their confumption, the number this im- 
portation fupplied is 336,000, at which 
rate (to fpeak nothing of Weft Indian and 
foreign imports) 664,000 perfons manufac- 
tured for themfelvcs, befides the propor- 
tion of the tobacco fettlements. Hence if 
thefe data are juft, we may fuppofe one 
third of the people to confume purchafcd 
commodities, and two thirds to manufac- 
ture for themfelves j but this fuppofes their 
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•own fabrics for fale to be inconfiderable, 
and that 5I. a head is for only a partial con- 
fumption. 

There is yet another light in which this 
point is to be viewed, which is a different 
claffing of the people ; for the fake of ex- 
plaining the clearer what I mean, I will 
fuppofe a divifion of the million of people 
in the northern colonies. 


aso,ooo who. conrume of foreign manufa£tures, &c. 


only 2s. 6d. a head. 

500.000 who confume a head 40s. 

300.000 who confume 5!. 

The firff, - 

The fecond, - - - ' 

The third, ... 

25,000 

l,ooo,o«o 

1,500,000 

Import from Britain, 

2,525,000 

1,680,500 

According to this account, they mull buy- 
of foreigners, or work among themfelvcs| 
for (ale, to the amount of 

^ 844,500 


For in this idea the fabrics worked in 
private families have no place j if they were 
taken in, the pooreft would confume far 
more than 2S. 6d. There is nothing ex- 
travagant in this account ; nor can it be 
fuppoled that the manufadtures of the 
northern colonies amount to lefs than 
844,500 1 . In cafe the confumption of the 
claffes here Hated is greater, then this a- 
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I 

mount will of courfe be proportionably • 
larger. 

Suppofing this fum'to be the fad:, or. . 
near it— :or IP we call their manufadiires 
for fale a million, I do not think it an a- . .. 
mount that ought greatly to alarm the mo- 
ther-country> provided flie- took proper 
meafures to obviate their ill effcds, which 
meafures would be very eafily planned and 
executed. It is to be remembered, that a 
very confiderable portion of this furn mvift 
be expended in fabrics, the whole of which 
Britain cannot exped to furnifli — and 
which in fad flie does not furnifh to any 
colony, for the laft hand, to a variety of 
articles, cannot be put at London, but . 
mud: neceflarily be executed in America, 
and the labours of thofe workmen and ar^. 
tizans is there blended with the price of 
the manufadure. 

All that this kingdom can exped from 
* the northern colonies, is to keep down 
public manufadories, which take the 
wool from the flieeps back, and convert 
it into cloth j the flax from the ground, 
and make it into linen and lace; the.lkin 
off the bead:, and turn it to finiflied fa- 
brics of leather ; the iron from the ore, 
and convert it into the variety of utenfils 

which 
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which Sheffield and Birmingham exhibit ; 
and the fame in other inftances : but this 
rcafoning rnuft not be carried too far in 
any of thefe articles j there are objedts 
which when completed from wool, lea- 
ther, and iron, will ftill be of fuch fmall 
value, that the very freight from Britain 
and carriage to the confumer would be 
twice the worth, fuch we may be fure will - 
be wrought in the colony. But when we 
fee them making cloth of 12 s. a yard, 
linen of 5 s. hats of i6s. each, locks, 
keys, and curious articles of hard-ware, 
which is the cafe, we may then be certain 
that the policy of this kingdom is defi- 
cient ; and that without violence, fuch 
manufadures might be put down. 

We are to remember, that the colonifts 
are under great difficulties in their attempts 
to raife manufadlories for fale. The mo- 
ther-country has the power of Introducing 
her ovyn fabrics as cheap as flie pleafes, and 
under whatever advantages of bounties or 
premiums ffie likes to grant; which fhe 
can do in her exportation of them to no 
other market. Every where elle they meet 
with duties on importation, and perhaps 
prohibitions j but in America the manu- 
fadlories of Britain are openly in every 

market 
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market without duty or clog. In the next 
place the price of labour is very great, 
greater take the year through than in Bri- 
tain, which is a material article; this mull 
neceflarily be the cafe where land can be 
had for nothing j workmen may be gained 
for high wages, but thofe high wages will 
prefently enable them to fet up for planters 
in a country where twenty pounds is a for- 
tune fufficient to begin with j thus the 
mailer manufadurers can never keep the 
men after they have got them, which muft 
lay them under almoft infuperable difficul- 
ties? or fubjed them to expences which 
will make their manufadurcs much dearer 
than thofe of Britain, 

The long winters and fevere feafon 
which flops mofl employments, have been 
urged as reafons why they may manufac- 
ture largely for fale : but am not of this 
opinion ; thofe who are converfant in our 
fabrics well know, that in very fliarp frofls 
many of our manufadures are at a fland j 
what therefore would be at Boflon or 
New York, where the frofls are in com- 
mon 20 degrees fliarper than the mofl fe- 
vere we feel in England ; and where the 
whole winter is froft and fnow : people can 
fcarce keep their extremities from freezing 

who 
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who attend to nothing elfe, how therefore 
could the finer forts of manufadlures be 
carried on ? What fort of work would a 
weaver make, whofe fingers were numbed 
with cold j or a workman in fteel, whole 
flelh froze to his manufadure ? In fuch a 
climate manufadlures muft be carried on 
in mild or warm weather, and then the 
workmen may have what they will alk in 
the field, and all the advantages here ftated 
are at once given up. Under fuch circum- 
flances no fabrics can be made cheap e- 
nough to under-fell Britain, but fuch as 
come extravagantly dear from her, and can 
be made reafonable in America; or others 
fo inferior in kind, that freight and car- 
riage make a large proportion of the whole 
value. 

Butfuppofing the manufadlures of thefc 
provinces, notwithftanding thefe inconve-r 
nicnces, did not get to any height, which 
in fome articles is the cafe, then Britain 
might, without having recourfe to what 
governor Pownal hints at, excifes, take 
meafures that would bring them down. 
The eafieft and moft advifeable way would 
be to raife the price of their raw materials, 
by buying it up for the Britifli market : the 
obvious way lo bring about any fuch tranf- 
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adion as that, is by giving bounties upon 
the import into Great Britain, and if they 
are large enough, they certainly will effed 
any thing. But the objtdion is, that, in 
order to create a new trade, the expence, 
by way of bounty, may be greater than if 
done by other methods : I would propofe 
to force the import of wool from the co- 
lonics into Great Britain to fuch a point, as 
would be fuSicient to burthen the woollen 
manufaflures of Ainerica, by raifing the 
price of their raw materials : at the fame 
time that this laid a tax on the American 
fabrics, it would give a bounty on theBri- 
tiih ones, by lowering the price of their 
raw materials by the import from the 
colonies. 

The employment of fadors, .agents, or 

contradors would be lefs advifeable far 

than giving a bounty, provided the latter 

would have the effed j but as the wool- 

dealers in the colonies mufl: be thrown into 
* 

a different channel, and as the merchants 
there mufl: open new correfpondences, a 
bounty, in order to force fuch a new bu- 
finefs, mufl: probably be a greater expence 
than if government did the bufinefs, at 
lead for a time, through the merchants ; 
but when once the bufinefs was brought 

' near 
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near a regular train, a fmall bounty would 
have a greater effedi than a large one at 
firll. 

Such a tranfadlion would be very heavy 
upon the manufadtures of the Americaris ; 
for under the difadvantages which I before 
ftated the colonifts to lie, a rife of price in 
their wool would have the fame efFedl as 
laying an excife upon their manufadtures, 
but which would be brought about with- 
out the heartburnings and difputes inevit- 
able with a new tax. The idea of im- 
porting wool from America is not a new 
one ; Dr. Mitchel fome years ago remark- 
ed — “ The wool of the colonies is better 
than that of the Englifh ; it is of the fame 
kind with the Spaniih wool, or curled and 
frizzled like that, and might be rendered 
as fine by the fame management. By the 
ftep which the colonies have lately taken 
to raife all the flieep they can, they will 
have plenty of wool. With this they have 
already made cloth worth 12 s. a yard, 
which is as good as any that is made of 
Engliih wool. Some of their wool has 
been fent to England, where it fold for the 
price of the bed. This may perhapS be 
'looked upon as a lofs to England j but if 
flie would ftudy to make a right and pro- 
per 
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per ufc of her colonies, this might be of 
more fcrvice to her than any one thing 
they are capable of producing. If the 
Spaniards fucceed in their attempts to ma- 
nufadure their wool, England may want 
it from the colonies more than any other 
commodity, as it is well known there is 
not a fingle piece of fine cloth made in 
England without Spanifii wool.” This ob- 
fervation came from a perfon perfcftly well 
verfed in American aflfairs from a long re- 
fidence there, and {hews how expedient 
the condua would be, with a view to the 
goodnefs of the wool, as well as the de- 
fign with which I propofe it to be done.. 
The fame condud might be purfued with 
feme other raw materials, fuch^as fkins, 
hemp, and flax, all which are valuable ar- 
ticles to be imported into Great Britain j 
fomc of them are fo already, and if our 
demand was a little quickened, it would 
certainly be laying a difficulty upon the 
American manufa<Surers that work them. 
It is true, that in both thefe cafes the 
price would rife upon ourfelves as well as 
them, but this I do not apprehend would 
be’ of a bad confequence equal to the ad- 
vantages on the other fide of the queftion; 
fince there is no objc(a in the policy of Bri- 
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tain which is of near fuch importance as 
putting down, or at lead preventing all 
increafe in the manufadlures of the co- 
lonies. 

There is another method of effedling 
this great purf>ofe, which in fome rcfpedls 
would anfwer better, though worfe in 
others : it would be giving a bounty on the 
export of fuch Britifli manufadlures to A- 
merica as the colonifts have made the 
greated progrefs in erecting — and this 
bounty fliould be fufficient to enable the 
merchant importer inAmerica to under-fell 
the manufaidurer there : this would be a 
very fimple operation, and might be made 
perfectly effedtual ; but it would have this 
needlefs expence, it would fupply the Wed 
Indies and the fouthern continental colo- 
nies with the fame fabrics as cheap as the 
northern colonics, which, though an efFctd 
of no ill confequcnce in itfelf, would add 
to the expence without making an equal re- 
turn for it : not however that it would be 
without any return, for thofe Britifh goods 
being fo much cheaper in thofe markets 
would extend the confumption of them, and 
certainly increafe the trade in them which 
is carried on in the Wed Indies. 

. Whether 
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Whether this method or the firft was 
chofen, would not be materivjl, provided 
the thing was done : but that fome me- 
thod (liould be taken to effedl it cannot be 
doubted, fince the grand intereft of Britain 
in her colonies is defeated and perverted by 
their fetting up manufactories for fale,.a 
flep which, in the natural courfe of ,it, if 
left to itfelf, mufl: inevitably bring on 
their-independence. . ‘ » 

But here it will naturally be. remarked, 
that to put down the manufactures of .the , 
colonies, and thereby throw.people out of, 
employme.nt, would be a very iniquitous 
fcheme, unlefs fome provifion was at the 
fame time made in an increafe of, other 
employments ; and certainly no perfon can. 
difpute the truth of this ; but this part of 
the work would be very eafy : among the 
true flaples of the northern colonies have 
been mentioned flcins, drugs, (hips, .pitch, 
pot-a(h, timber, flax-feed, copper, and 
' iron, all which articles, particularly tim- 
'ber, fhips, pitch, and iron, may be had in , 
any quantities, provided due encourage- 
ment was given to procure them. At the 
fame time that meafures were taken to lef- 
fen their manufactures, we ought alfo to 

, , increafe 
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ivicreafe the quantity of thefe ftaples, not 
only to give employment to the people in-^ 
ftead of manufadturing, but alfo to fupply 
the country in general with as much or 
more wealth than they made by that em-' 
ployment. Among thefe articles none have 
oftener exercifed the pens of ingenious 
men than that of naval ftores, which we 
import from the Baltic at fo large an ex- 
pence, and pay for almoft cmtirely with 
bullion : our northern fettlements produce 
all forts of timber in as great or greater 
perfedlion and plenty than the eaft coun- 
try ; this is a point acknowledged by all ; 
marts, boltfprits, plank, deals of all kinds, 
and fome articles of /timber much more 
valuable than what we import. Great ob- 
> jedtions ufed formerly to be made, for 
want of faw-mills being eredted j but that 
is no longer the cafe, for there are many 
of them now upon almoft all the rivers of 
America ; fo that every thing is done that 
could facilitate the fupply, was the article 
of freight got over. Gee, in his Naviga^ 
tion of Great Britain confideref fays, “ Our 
plantations in America abound with vaft 
quantities of timber, and the navigation 
from New England, Nova Scotia, or New- 
foundland, is not more tedious, nor at a 
- VoL.II. T greater 
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greater diflance from us, than the bottom 
of the Bothnia gulph, or Peterfburgh. But 
thofe places having been long in trade, and 
having a conftant demand from us for that 
comiDodity, they always have great flocks 
of timber ready fquared, and boards lying • 
ready to load a fliip of five or fix hundred 
tons in ten or twelve days ; but hitherto 
we have never had flocks lying ready in 
our plantations, nor any encouragement 
for building large bulky flfips, fuch as are 
.ufed by the Danes and Swedes, who fail 
with a few hands and at a fmall charge. 

■ What timber we have had hitherto comedi-r 
redly to ^England, has been- rather put on 
board to fill up, when tobacco or other 
merchandize has not been to be had, and 
therefore no care, has hitherto been taken 
to make it a regular trade.** But this is 
not at prefent'the cafe 5 for I am vyell in- 
formed that there are large flocks of tim- 
ber lying in many of our plantations ready 
for the Weft Indies, and proportioned to 
that demand, confequently the quantity 
would of coiirfe increafe, with any increafe 
of demand, and no difficulties of that fort 
would be found. But Mr. Gee is mif- 
taken in his airerti.on of the length of na- 
vlguioa 5 for this is feen in the freight': 
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that from Riga to England is not above 
25s. calculated at the rate per load at 
which it is paid for ; whereas the freight 
from Nova Scotia is 40 s. to 50 s. This 
difference will, I believe, generally be 
found } and another circumftance in favour 
of the Baltic, is the price of labour, which 
is not half what it is^n our colonies ; thefe 
are the only fuperiorities of the eaft coun- 
try. But on the other hand, our Ameri- 
can timber comes duty free, and even with 
a fmall bounty, though an infudicient one ; 
the only objedl therefore to get over is the 
freight ; and this can only be done by giv- 
ing a bounty per ton on all fliips belonging 
to Great Britain that bring timber or naval 
ftores from the colonies. Let us fuppofe 
the freight per ton from the Baltic il. 5s. 
and that from Nova Scotia 3I. which we 
may venture to Rate as an average, though 
2 1. 10 s. or even 2 1. may be fometimes 
taken ; in this cafe, a bounty of ^1. per 
ton would turn the fcale of freight by 5s. 
which, with the duties on the Baltic tim- 
ber, would at once change the courfe of all 
the timber and iron trade. By various ac- 
counts it has been found, that our import 
in iron is 27,500 tons at 12I. is 314,000!. 
and timber 200,000 1. thefe two articles 

T 2 amount 
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amount therefore to more than half a mlf- 
lion fterling, not to fpealc of increafe in the 
other branches of their ftaples. I before 
iTiewed, that the manufadfures for fale iri 
the northern colonies probably amounted to' 
more than Boo,oool. a year ; now we find 
that in thefe two articles of iron and tim- 
ber they might earn of Britain alone above' 
500,000 I. which would enable her to take 
proper meafures to fink their manufadurcs 
to that amount, and at the fame time leave 
them with as much wealth as they had be- 
fore — no hardfhips would be found from 
it in the colonies, but the interefi of this 
country would be prodigioufly advanced; 
infiead of paying half a million to the Bal- 
tic in cafh, we (hould fend to the fame a- 
inount in manufadurcs to America, the 
dilFcrei>ce of which is very great ; and at 
the fame time we (hould effedually pre- 
vent the increafe of manufaduring in Ame- 
rica, which in future would prove of much 
more confequence than can at firft be 
imagined. 

The expence to the public at which 
thefe beneficial effeds might be brought 
about, would not be large. One hundred 
thoufand pounds a year would pay the 
bounty on 50,000 tons of fhipping, that 

is 
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is, 100 fall at 500 tons eaph^ We may ' 
venture to aflert, that this navigation would 
anfwer the purpofe, if confined to that a- 
lone ; aqd the expence of fuch a fum 
would bear no proportion to the Immenfe 
advantages that mud inevitably accrue from 
it to this country. 

By the export of naval ftores the colo- 
nies would find employment for that fur- 
plus. of their population which has driven 
them, . to ..manufadtures — by the import of 
Britilh manufadtures in confequence, and 
the buying up of their raw mat,erials, their 
own fabrics would be put down-r-the ma- ' 
' nufadturing intereft" of Britain would be 
mod highly advanced, and the export of 
bullion to the Baltic would be dopped ; all 
thefe advantages would furely be well worth 
the fum they would cod the public in the 
bounties, which would not be lod to the 
nation or paid to foreigners, but didributcd 
among her own people at home, to the 
invigoration of their indudry. A late 
writer, after darting fome propofals fimi- 
lar to this, remarks, Thefe fentiments 
are founded in reafon, and tend to render 
Great Britain independent of the efFedls of 
that prodigious commercial manufadluring 
Ipirit, which is now arofe in all Europe. 

T 2 There 
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There are many peculiar motives for im- 
porting wool from thefe colonies with the 
other articles already fpecified. It would 
be a great alhftance to our own woollen 
manufadtures, and at the fame time have 
the bcrt: effedt we could wifh upon that of 
the colonies. No importations are moie j 

beneficial than raw commodities, to be | 

-worked into manufadtures ; and no expor- I 

tations fo pernicious to a manufadluring | 

country as that of fuch raw commodities j 
for which reafon Britain (hould with to 
import wool from thefe colonies ; and were 
the fyftem of policy I am now fketching 
thoroughly executed, fuch importation I 

might very eafily be effedted. Every par- 
ticular of this fyfiem is the link of a chain, 
and all equally connedled ; the more iron, 
timber, pot- afli, and madder were import- ( 

ed, the more likewife you might have of • 

wool, for the more would the colony 
woollen manufadlure fuller, and confe- i 

quently the lefs would be their demand for k 

that commodity, and then the additional 1 

demand from Britain, at a time when the 
Britifl) manufadtures were poured into every 
market, would completely give her the 
commandof all the American wool. This 

' impor- 
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importation might be made to extend to a 
very large fum annually. 

“ As to fliips, fome may perhaps think 
the benefit refultinw from them to the mo- 

O 

ther country more equivocal ; but in a cer- 
tain degree I Ihould apprehend the fupply 
from the colonies highly advantageous. In 
many cafes it might be found advantageous 
to build men of war there. But leaving 
them out of the queftion, let us confider 
the repeated outcries and complaints that 
have been made in this kingdom for fo 
many years, of the want of timber for 
fhip building ; and that fuch complaints 
are not ill grounded, every body agree. 
Now would it not be a very prudent mea- 
fure, to referve the timber in this ifland for 
the ufe of the navy alone, and depend on 
America for that for merchantmen } It is 
by no means advantageous to this country, 
whofe agriculture is of fuch immenfe im- 
portance, to have any land occupied by’ 
wood that is good enough to yield corn, 
and cortfequently no more Ihould be raifed 
than is neceflary j and fuppofing it necef- 
fary to raife all that is requifite for the 
royal navy, that is certainly the mofl: ; for 
there is no occafion to extend it to all that 
is ufed in merchant Ihips. The latter had 

T 4 better 
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better all be built in America. Nor would 
there be any neceflity to lofe the manufac- 
turing of the hemp with which fuch ihips 
were rigged, fince we might import it 
raw from the new polonies, and re-export 
it to the northern colonics, manufa<ftured 
into fail cloth with as little cxpencc as 
much of the hemp lies undcr^ now ufed 
by New England, &c. If Britain builds 
annually 40,000 tons of Ihipping (I am 
only dating a fuppofition), this at 3I. los. 
per ton would alone amount to 140,000!. 
a year. Nor can 1 fee why the. northern 
colonies fhould not build fqr all Europe, 
The building trade might eafily be carried 
to the underfclling all other countries, and 
efpecially when the culture of hemp and 
the working the iron mines are carried to 
perfection j for then there is no country in 
the world that will unite all the requifites 
for building cheap fo completely as our 
colonies in North America; and that at 
the fame time while all the benefit re- 
dounds to Britain alpne, and without there 
being the lead danger to her from fuch na- 
tural advantages in them. The danger 
would be great, if at the fapae time (he dif- 
fered them to be traders and fifhermen ; 

but I laid itdQwn as a rule to proceed upon^ 

•• •• . 
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that trade, fifhing, and manufaduring were 
put an entire ftop to among them. Now 
- the trade of (hip-building has not only the 
advantage/of felling timber (a mere drug 
in America) to great advantage, but of 
. pbligingthofe who bought it, at the fame 
time to purchafe fome quantity of our hemp 
and iron. Thus if we built 100,000 tons 
of (hipping annually for foreigners in our 
northern colonies, it would make up the^j^- 
former amount 500,000!. and I am very 
well perfuaded that this might be eafily 
effeded. Supplying other nations with 
(hipping cheaper than they have it at pre? 
fent, would be no objedion to this plan, 
lince all the benefits they would reap there- 
from are not comparable to thofe which we 
(hould receive from taking their money. 
Nor do I think in true politics it would be 
the lead advifcable to refufe French gold 
for men of war thus built : for we may lay 
it down as a maxim, that the French will 
never want as many or more men of war 
than they can man ; experience (hews this ; 
fo that our enemy will not meet us with 
a (hip the more for our felling them. And 
paoft a(Turedly we had better take his mo- 
pey than let it be giyen cither to the Swedes 
pr the Genoefe.” 

' ‘ The 
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The reader will here obferve, that this 
point of employing the northern coloniAs 
upon Aaples, or commodities which an- 
fwer the fame purpofe, by way of enabling 
them to do without manufadures, would 
in the nature of things lower their fabrics, 
and take off all that eagerncfs for making 
a progrefs in them which has of late been 
^fo ftrong among the Americans. Give 
^them employments more advantageous than 
manufaduring (which all that I have 
named would prove), and they will, in the 
nature of things, apply at once’ to them 
with as much avidity as ever they did to 
manufadures ; for in the courfe of affairs 
in the colonies, it can only be the furplus 
' of population that can found manufadories 
for fale. 

And here it Is ncceffary to obferve, that 
this fyftem of deftroying the fabrics of the , 
colonies by buying up their raw materials, 
giving a bounty on the export of the Bri- 
tifli manufadures, and employing the co-^ 
loniAs on ftaples, might be vaftly affifted 
by the meafures before explained of plant- 
ing new colonies in better climates : this 
would draw off yet greater numbers than 
the above mentioned employment on iron, 
timber, fhips, &c. The population that is 

to 
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to be commanded for manufadfories can - , 
only be had when there is a farplus, which 
the lands do not take off. The northern 
fettlements are very populous — the befl 
lands taken up — new grants only to be had 
in fpots which poffefs not the advantages 
which fettlers neceffarily are defirous of : 
when fuch difficulties increafe, and at the 
fame time the people vaftly increafed, it is 
the nature of things that the application to 
manufadlures muft increafe proportionably ; 
and the neceffity of counterafting the ill 
effedt every day muft be more and moi;e 
evident : that furplus of population arifes 
merely for want of lands worth taking up, 
as the very term implies, for no fuch thing 
can be found while land isfo plentiful as to • 
yield an immediate and beneficial main- 
tenance to every family that applies for it : 
hence it is that manufadlories are eftablifh- 
ed, and hence the propriety of finding new 
employments on ftaples for the people^ in- 
flead of manufadtures ; the fame princi- 
ples adl in pointing out the neceffity of fuch 
new colonies. That every man without 
employment may meet with every poffible 
inducement to fettle as a planter rather 
than as a manufadlurer : and while any 
fuch exift, we may be certain what choice 

will 
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will be made ; the country life in America 
has too . much independency, too much 
plenty, and too many conveniencies not at 
all times to be embraced in preference to 
the bufinefs of manufadturlng, which in 
every circumftance is fo much inferior. 

- When land is difficult to be had, or not 
good, owing to the extenfion of the fet- 
tlements, or to the monopolies of the coun- . 
try, the poor'muft be driven to other em- \ 

ployments than thofe which depend on ' 

land i manufadturingf commerce, fifheries, - 
&c. muft then thrive in the natural courfe . 

• t . • * 

of things, unlefs fome fuch meafure as I . 
have ftated is put in pradlice in order to > . 

provide other employment. Such meafurc$ . 
cannot be carried to the extent that is ne- . 
ceflary with fuch an increafing people: the 
plan therefore to be adopted is certainly to 
prevent the future increafe of the evil, by 
providing a motive for the frefh emigration . 

•of. the people. Settling Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and Florida, is not providing any 
fuch motive, as it has long been found that 
the people of the other colonies will no^ 
go. to them ; but colonies on the Ohio, 

Mifliflippi, and in the Ilionois, would have 
this efFcft beyond any other meafure in the 
Worlc}% -The journey from New England, . 

' New 

f • • - « • 

** 

^ \ 
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Hew York, Jerfey, Penfylvania, and Ma- 
ryland is by means of the rivers in the 
back country, the Ohio, the Miffiffippi, 
and the lakes, as eafy, cheap, and commo-* 
dious, as can be wifhed : fo that the peo- 
ple in thofe colonies who cannot get good 
land at home, may, at a very fmall ex- 
pence, provide as much as they can ddire 
in thofe territories, which are in every re- 
fpedf as excellent, in point of foil and cli- 
mate, as can be wifhed. Water-carriage 
from the old colonies is abfolutely necef- 
fary to fuch new ones as are defigned to 
draw off the people from them. The in- 
habitants of America are fo accuftomed to 
do without expence, that they would con- 
fider a long land carriage of their efFedls as 
an infurmountable obftacle to their re- 
moval ; I mean the lower > ranks of the 
people, whofe emigration the fyftem of po- 
licy I have juft been ftating would moft 
concern. But the paftagevto the trafts of 
country I have mentioned, is as commo- 
dious, efpecially by the Ohio, as they can 
vvifh, and would not fail to draw off a very 
great number of the people. 

Here I have traced that fyftem, the fc- 
veral parts of which could hardly fail of 
having the effedts I have mentioned. -In 

the 
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the firft place, buying up their wool and 
other raw materials would lay a tax on 
their mailer manufadlurers, at the fame 
time that it would be an advantage to thofe 
of Britain. Secondly, giving a bounty 
upon the import in America, of fuch Bri- 
tifh manufadlures as the Americans had 
made the greatell progrefs in fetting up, 
would enable us to under-fell them in all ' 
the towns in our colonies. Thirdly, buy- 
ing up Of giving a bounty on the tonnage 
of all (hips that brought iron, timber, or 
naval ftofes from thence, wmuld find em- 
ployment for their people more beneficial 
than that of manufatlures ; which would 
not only prevent fuch people as are now 
employed on them from falling into dif- 
trefs, but would prevent others from en- 
gaging in them in future. Fourthly, plant- 
ing new colonies in fertile and healthy" 
countries would draw off that furplus of 
their population, which hashitherto thrown 
theni into manufacturing j it would leficn 
ihtir prefent numbers confiderably, and be 
a drain to their future increafe. 

Thefe, feveral points of ccnduCl aim at 
the fame purpofe ; — a purpofe too impor- 
tant to admit of any delay j which on the 
contrary requires fpirited endeavours, and 

fuch 
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fuch variations in the view as fhall attack 

« 

the evil on every fide. One or^two of thefe 
meafures might do much good, but all of 
them are neceOary, if a complete cure is 
intended •, and prevention meant in future 
as well as prefent eafe. Manufadures ia 
thefe colonies have been owing to the.in- 
creafe of the people being beyond the pro- 
portion of frelii land to take off the furplus 
of population ; nothing can either put 
them down or prevent their increafe, but 
drawing off many of the inhabitants, by 
tempting them with a better country and 
plenty of land, and finding more profitable 
employments than manufacturing for fuch 
as ftay at home. Thefe are the grand ob- 
jects : well purfued they would prove effec- 
tual in putting down all their manufac- 
tories for fale,, and preventing new ones 
being ereCted ; but if the vyork was not 
fuiiiciently executed thereby, the bounty - 
on fimilar Britifh fabrics would give the 
finifliing fifoke. The northern colonies 
under fuch, a fyflem of policy would no 
more hdve manufaCtares abounding, among 
them of their own make, than the Weft 
Indies or the fouthern colonies, excepting 
what was the private work of families ; art 

object j 
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cbjedl not of much jealoufy to Britain , aii(i 
even thofe would be much lefTened by the 
fame condudl. At the faitie time that thisr 
great and dcfirable cfFe<5l took place, the 
manufadturingintereft of the mother-coun- 
try would be amazingly advanced rtiore 
than by any other meafure that could be 
devifed ; for the export to America would 
be incrcafed pfoportionably to the quantity 
made by the American manufadtories fof 
fale, and the import of naval ftorcs ; fo 
that inftead of paying a vaft funi in bulliort 
to the Baltic for thofe commodities, they 
would be bought of the colonies with ma- 
nufadlures, a difference infinitely great. 
The trade and navigation of Britain would 
be greatly encouraged — and her American 
affairs would he thrown on a footing that 
would, if well purfued, be effedlual in 
preventing thofe many evils which cannot 
but arife from the eftablilhment of mana- 
fadlures among the colonifts. Such ad- 
vantages arc rarely to be gained without 
trouble or expence ; but in this cafe both 
would be fmall in comparifon with the be- 
nefit : the fmall bounties already in being 
fhew that our IcgiQature think the thing 
•xtreipcly dcfirable; but if they would ef- 

fedt 
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feft It, they muft fubmit to a larger 
expence, in order to fecure a profit of far 
more confideratlon than almoft any ex- 
pence. 


. , CHAP, xxxvi. 

. , INDE PENDANCY. 

Great errors in the accounts given of thepro^ 
grejs of population in America — Princi^, 
pies of increafe — Dependancy conneSled 
with , f aples — Surplus of population^ 
Power (f the colonies — Obfervations. 

T his is one of the mofl: curious and ‘ 
interefting difquifitions that can at ' 
any time demand the attention of this king- 
dom. The colonies we have planted irt 
America have arifen to fuch a height of po- 
puloufnefs, power, and wealth, that an idea 
of their future independancy ftarts into the ' 
mind of almofl every man on the very men- ’■ 
tion of them in converfation : fome aflert 
the period near at hand, while others are 
willing to believe it yet at a drftahce ;‘ to - 
enquire when it is to happen is' not of im-^ 
portance j hut to examine thofe clreum-* 
Vot. li, U fiances 
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(lances, whofe tendency is cither to accele- 
rate or retard it, is an enquiry which is 
equally interefting and ufcful, fince from 
thence may be deduced the plan of con- 
duct which it is proper this nation (hould 
purfue, in order to fecure a continuance of 
the advantages (lie at prefent enjoys, by 
means of her fettlements in America. 

Virginia, from its firft plantation, has 
doubled its number of people every twenty 
years : this fad, which is well authenti- 
cated by adual enumerations, has led 
many of our writers into a mod capital mif- 
takc concerning the progrefs of population 
in America : they have transferred it from 
Virginia to our colonies on the continent 
in general, than which a greater blunder 
could fcarcely be made. Virginia is a fet- 
tlement where the people are fpread all 
over the country, quite to the mountains, 
among the hills, and even over them ; and 
have been fo for many years, owing to the 
uncommon inland navigation all the coun- 
try enjoys; but in the colonies to the 
fouth the people are confined to the un- 
healthy coaft for the fake of cultivating 
rice, the mod unwholefome employment 
under the fun. Tobacco and wheat, which 
are the grand produds of Virginia, will 
6 not 
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not grow in fwamps and marfhes ; though 
the former requires a rich moift foil, yet 
it muft be free from wet, and dry lands do 
for it, provided they are fertile ; rich wood- 
lands, for inftance, where oak, hiccory, 
and loculi trees are found : fuch lands in 
America are ever healthy; and as to wheat, 
it may be laid down as a maxim, that 
wherever it thrives the climate and foil arc 
falubrious to the human body. Another 
circumftance is the climate of Virginia, 
which at fome dillance from the coall is 
as fine as any in America ; it is the me- 
dium between the cold of the northern co- 
lonies, and the heat of the fouthern ones, 
as its fituation is between both. Further, 
Virginia is without towns, the people make 
- fuch advantage by their agriculture, that 
all are employed in it, confequcntly all are 
On the increafe : they have neither mer- 
chants, manufadurers, nor filhermen a- 
mong them. 

If the reader confiders thefe circumllan- 
ces, he will find them extremely well a- 
dapted to increafe the number of a peo- 
ple. The healthinefs of the climate — the 
gqcdnefs, and at the fame time drynefs of_ 
the foil — the eafe with which every man 
finds employment on the foil — the profit 
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of agriculture exceeding that of any other 
profefllon. Thefe arc points which, when 
united with the plenty of land that moft 
of our colonies enjoy, could not fail to 
occafion a very rapid increafeof the people. 

That this increafe is not to be extended 
in , idea to the reft of the colonies, will 
evidently appear from thefe circumftances 
in them being very different ; in the north 
the climate is fo very fevere, that it is im- 
poflible population fliould thrive in the 
fame degree as a more temperate one, for 
the neceffaries of life muft be had with 
more difficulty. In the fouthern colonies, 
the heat is too exceffive, in the low coun- 
try on the coafti where the planters con- 
fine thcmfclves on account of rice, for the 
people to increafe as they do in Virginia : 
in the northern colonies the foil is not com- 
parable to what it is in the tobacco ones, 
confequently provifions cannot be had with 
equal cafe. The fame obfervation is ap- 
plicable to the planted parts of the fouth- 
ern fettlcmcnts, and will continue fo till 
the back country is cultivated. In the 
northern colonies agriculture, is far from 
being attended with that profit which re- 
fults from the culture of ftaple commodi- 
ties i the cjnfequence of which is, a large 

pro- 
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proportion of the people applying to other 
profeffions, which are far from having that 
tendency to increafe, which is found in 
clafles maintained by the foil : thus the 
people gather into towns, populous cities 
are met with, the bane of increafe, trade, 
manufadlures, and fiflieries flourilh : and 
although fuch may be thought to increafe 
the people, it is a great midakej thofe em- 
ployments only find bufinefs for the furplus 
of agriculture j where is a town full of 
thofe profelTions, in the moft healthy cli- 
mate, that doubles its number from its 
own increafe in twenty years? Yet is this 
done in Virginia : on the contrary, all great 
towns would be prefently depopulated, if 
they were not fupplied by the country. 
Another circumflance is the confiderable 
tradls of country in the northern fettle- 
ments that are fully peopled, and where 
land is as dear as in the cultivated parts 
of Great Britain. In fuch there cannot be 
that increafe which is found in Virginia, 
where the people are fpread fo much more 
over the country. 

It is here neceflary to attend particularly 
to the progrefs of population in a newly 
planted country, in order to fee from what 
principles the increafe of the people arifes, 

U 3 and 
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and what are the circumftances that draw 
them from the profeffions which depend on 
agriculture. The great increafe found in 
Virginia has been owing to the plenty of 
good land in a climate that will allow of 
the culture of a ftaple. A man there who 
fixes upon a plantation, breeds his family 
of courfe to a knowledge of agriculture j 
the fons marry early, becaufe they no 
fooner form a connedtion with the daugh- 
ters of a neighbouring planter, than they 
think of marrying ; it is the fame in Eng- 
land, but what puts it afideis the difficulty 
of fupporting a family j the young couple, 
as much as they may wifh it, are obliged 
by prudence and their parents to wait till 
they can be fettled advantageoufly, which 
often is till the chance of a numerous fa- 
mily is half cut off. In Virginia, an^ thofe 
parts of the other colonies circumftanced in 
^the fame manner, the connexion is no 
' fooner formed than the marriage enfucs. 
The man takes up a grant of land, his fa- 
ther gives him a little flock, and affills him 
in building a houfe : money is wanting for 
but very few things, and a fmall fum all 
that is neceffary ; the bufinefs is then done, 
and the future fuccefs of the family un- 
doubted. Such a ftate of the cafe notonly 

brings 
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brings on iiiarriages early, but alfo early 
courtftiips ; foi* in thickly peopled coun- 
tries men are retarded in their ideas of con- 
necftingthemfelves, for fear of that poverty 
they are always in danger of: an untearried 
young man in parts of the colonies is a 
prodigyi 

Here therefore we deduce the firft priri- 
cipld, which is plenty of land to be had for 
afking^ and under the payment only of fonie 
flight fees : the fecbnd is, that land being 
good, and vvell fituated ; if it is not good, 
too much expence arid difficulty will at- 
tend the cnittvauori of it; for if fubfiftcnce 
for a family be not eafily and fpeedily to be 
gained, with fome furplus, by the fale of 
which other neceflaries may be purchafed; 
more money rrmft be had in readiriefs be- 
fore a plantation is undertaken ,’ and if the 
fituation is not vi^ithin a due diflance of 
' water-carriage, it will be in vain to raife 
produfls for fale, as they cannot be fold. 

From hence we find there rhuft be a dif- 
ference in the progrefs of the population 
of different provinces proportioned to thefe 
cirbumftances ; the land in Virginia is 
much better than in the northern colonics, 
and it is in general far nearer to navigation ; 
thefe dre points of fuperiority which can- 
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not fail of rendering the increafe much 
quicker in the former than in the latter. 

The third obfervation to be made here 
is concerning the climate ; the foil mud 
not only be good, but the climate mud be 
warm enough to yield products that are of 
a value fufficient to make agriculture more 
profitable than either manufadlures, com- 
merce, or filheries. In Virginia the cul- 
ture of tobacco ifi much more beneficial 
than any other employment ; the crop ‘ 
yields a certain and' ready value, by means 
of which they are able to purchafe fuch 
manufadlures and neceflaries as their lands 
will not produce, and, at the fame time af- 
ford a good profit to the planter ; fo cir- 
cumdanced they have no inducement to 
change their way of life — their fons have 
no other bufinefs before their eyes, by 
which they can better themfelyes even in 
idea. But all this is different in the north- 
ern colonies ; agriculture there is nothing 
more than the culture of provifions, which, 
though when prices are high, and a mar- 
ket ready, is very profitable, yet is it not 
that regular profit which attends a daple ; 
this want of a regular market for commo-r 
dities rarely to be fent to Europe, renders 
.other means of getting money neceffary, 

fuch 
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fuch as commerce, fifhing, and manufac- 
tures ; and when once thefe are but partly 
cftabliflied, they muft necelfarily draw off 
many people from the culture of the earth. 
The fuccefs which attends fome of thefe — 
and the inclinations of individuals, which, 
•when there is a choice y will neceffarily ope- 
rate with many, by degrees lead more and 
more into purfults entirely different from 
agiiculture j f- circumftances owing origi- 
nally almoft entirely to a want of ffaple 
produds. When once there is a popula- 
tion formed independent of agriculture, the 
people are divided ; one part increafe pro- 
portionably to the circumftances above de- 
feribed, but the other have no increafe, or 
probably require the fupport of the coun- 
try to keep up their numbers. 

We find therefore that the firft requifite 
is plenty of land in a healthy climate ; the 
fecond, fertility and a convenient fituatlon; 
and the third, the climate’s yielding a fta- 
ple produd : if we examine the reft of the . 
colonies with Virginia, we fliall find them 
inferior to it. The plenty of land in the 
northern colonies is not comparable to that 
in Virginia, unlefs it be in places either 
not fertile, or in inconvenient fituations ; 
the navigation of Virginia is infinitely fu- 
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perior to that of any other colony : New 
England has very little inland navigation j 
and in point of fertility, the foil in the 
tobacco provinces much exceeds that of 
any of the reft. Refpeifting the product 
of ftaples, the northern colonies have none, 
and therefore have been driven to every 
profe.ftion as well as agriculture. And in' 
the fouthern ones, where there are both 
ftaples and good land, the rice culture has 
fixed the principal part of the people on' 
the coaft, where the climate is fo un- 
healthy, that, inftead, of breeding people, 
h is formed for deftroying them. 

From thefe conliderations it is very evi- 
dent, that the increafe of people in Virgi- 
nia muft be far greater than in the reft of 
the colonies, and confcquently, that thofe’ 
Writers who have fuppofed the whole of 
our fettlements to increafe in people as 
quick as that colony, muft have erred very 
coBliderably in their calculations. 

This is a material point : it is a very 
• good thing for Britain, that the colonies 
which have not ftaples do not increafe fo 
quick, for if they did; their manufa<ft:ures, 
&c. would increafe proportionably ; but 
that increafe in other colonies brings on a 
correfponding increafe of the ftaple pro- 
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dads, and alfo a proportionable confump- 
tion of Britifli manufadtures. 

The independency of thecolenies, when- 
ever it may happen, muft turn on this 
point, the increafe of people in thofe fettle^ 
ments which have not fiaples. The increafe 
in thofe which have ftaples, muft always 
be for the advantage of the mother-coun- 
try. It is therefore of confequence to 
know the truth of fo important a matter : 
the northern colonies are moft populous, 
but it does not therefore follow that their - 
prefent increafe is equal to that of Vir- 
ginia. 

Dr. Mitchel fays, the number of peo- 
ple in the tobacco colonies foon after the 
peace was 800,000 j in the northern colo- 
nies near 1,500,0005 and in all the colo- 
nies 3,000,000 5 the total I do not appre- 
hend at that time to be fo great. The me- 
lancholy circumftance in this account, is 
the number in thofe fertlements which 
produce no ftaples. If the total, as fome 
authors aflert, be 2,000,000 at the peace, 
the number in the northern colonies could 
not be above 1,000,000 or 1,100,000. 

It is no difficult matter to explain how 
the danger of America’s becoming inde- 
pendent does not lie in mere population^ 

but 
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but in^ the territories where that popula- 
tion is found. A people fpread over a vafl: 
extent of fertile country, and employed in 
railing ftaples fo valuable as to pay well for 
the freight to Europe and diftant countries 
— the railing which is attended with more 
profit than any other employment — fuch 
a people, it is very evident, can find little 
or no inducement to oppofe the deligns of 
the mother-country. The latter finds a 
ready and certain market for all the llaples 
of the former, and fells in return every 
article of manufacture or other commodi- 
ties that can be wanted, at the fame fair 
price Ihe fixes on them in all other mar- 
kets : at the fame time that this friendly 
and mutually beneficial intercourfe fubfifts 
between them, the mother-country is at 
all times ready and able to protect the co- 
lony againft all enemies and invaders. In 
fuch a fituation it is evident that both par- 
ties mull remain fatisfied with each other, 
until one of them is guilty of fome great 
indiferetion or falfe politics ; and we may 
venture to afifert, that fuch falfe Heps, in all 
probability, will come from the mother- 
country, that is, from the active and fu- 
perior party, This is the true dcfcrlption 
of a colony founded upon juft principles, 
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and the great objefl to be attended to is 
the people’s employing themfelves in a 
bufinefs wherein they cannot interfere with 
Britain. 

Now If we turn our eyes to the north- 
ern colonies, we fliall find that the cafe is 
extremely different. As the climate will 
not produce flaples of value enough to pur- 
chafe manufactures, &c. the inhabitants 
are neceflitated to apply to other profef- 
fions j thefe are commerce, fifheries, and 
manufactures j the moment they get into 
this train, they engage in a rivaldiip with 
the mother-country j both are in the fame 
purfuits ; they meet each other in the fame 
markets, and with the fame commodities j 
when once the mother-country feels the ef- 
fect of fuch a competition, jealoufies, 
heart-burnings, rer^raints, oppofition, and 
a number of eff'eCts of rivalry arife, and 
are the fore-runners of that independency 
of which we are treating at prefent. 

It is not that the northern colonies arc 
without a confidcrable and a profitable a- 
griculture ; the difiinguifhing circumftancc 
is the product of the agriculture. In the 
tobacco colonies, &c. the flaple is a com- 
modity that is wanted in Europe, and 
yields a good price, confequently the 
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planters can fell to the Britifh merchants 
a produft that regularly fupplies them with 
a return of Britifh manufadures. But the 
agriculture of the northern provinces, that 
is, of all the fettlements north of the to- 
bacco colonies yields only corn and pro- 
vifions; valuable articles, it is true, but 
not fufficiently fo to bear the freight to 
Europe, except in years when they are 
very cheap in America, and very dear in 
Europe : confequently the fale of them 
to the merchants of Britain muft, in the 
nature of things, be a mere uncertainty, a 
contingency depending on accident : where- 
as the fale which is to pay for the import 
of manufadlures muft be regular, and abfo- 
lutely to be depended upon. 

Now the want of fuch ftaple produds 
muft have the confequence of obliging the 
inhabitants of fuch colonies to make thofe 
fabrics they cannot buy, or elfe to apply to 
fuch bufinefles as may have the effedt which 
the agriculture of other colonies pro- 
duces. 

But, fay fome, why cannot thefe fettle- 
ments apply to manufadlures, commerce, 
and fiftieries, without fuch an application 
bringing on their independency ? — Becaufe 
thofe employments, by whatever people 
' they 
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they are carried on, occaCon wealth, mili- 
tary power, and that furplus of population 
from v/hich armies may, on any occafion 
be raifed. When the general bufinefs of 
a colony is the fame as that of the mother- 
country to the degree of rivalfhip, difpntes 
and quarrels nnifl arife j and when thefe 
become inflamed by a continuation of the 
fame difputes, the pofleflion of a great 
body of feamen, many (hips, with every 
fort of navU (lores, arms, and ammunition 
for the equipment of fleets, armies, and 
their attendants, with a great furplus of 
population for the recruit of both ; ma- 
nufa(3ures in number fufiicient to take off 
a dependence on others, and commerce for 
a general fupply j when this is the cafe, 
it mufl; furely be apparent, at firft fight, 
that colonies in fuch a fituation polfefs the 
principal means of becoming independent ) 
in fuch a fituation they will have little com- 
punction at difputes with their fuperior,' 
and every day feel lefs and lefs dread at any 
open hollilities. 

The difference is extremely great be- 
tween fuch and others tliat arc in a dif- 
ferent predicament j among whom we 
find no furplus of population, no (liips, no 
feamen, no magazines of naval ftores, nor 
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any great cities, to plan, diredl, and head . 
the difcontents that may arife from the 
caufes I have juft fet forth.' While the* 
Datura! tendency of the foil, climate, ipro- 
dudlions, and navigation is to fpread the. 
people over a whole country,^ their in- ' 
creafe does not make them powerful add- 
millions to Virginia; and fpread over the 
Ohio, Ilionois, and Miffiffippi, they will* 
be no more powerful with four millions » 
than with one, becaufe,‘'as long- as frefli* 
land is plentiful, there will be no-forplus- 
of population to gather into towns; with-* 
out the fame furplus there can be no ma-- 
nufadure, nor any poflibility of railing 
armies or navies. A colony not a fourth 
fo populous, but polfelTing a furplus of po- 
pulation apparent in its cities, and confe- 
quent employments independent of agri- 
culture, would be far more dangerous to 
Britain. Hence wc find how ill judged a 
condud that was in the Britilh govern- 
ment, which lead it to attempt to force a 
capital in Virginia : every means were 

ufed to lead the people to flock into 
Williamlburg, and magnificent edifices ' 
ereded to adorn^lt ; miferable want of fore- 
fight ! Inllead of which, had great reflric- 
tions been laid on towns increafing,-in the 
• infancy 
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infancy of Bofton, New York, and Phi- 
ladelphia, this country would at prefent 
have been in the pofleflion of perhaps 
20,000 feamen more than flie now enjoys j 
and all the trade depending on them. A 
modern author obferves, The navigation 
than of our American colonics has been more , 
once exerted in adlual feats of power, in 
carrying on a war— againft the enemies of 
Britain indeed ; but the fame power might 
be exerted againfl her, and in the cafe of a 
revolt moft certainly would.” “We have 
been here, fays an American writer, but 
little more than one hundred years, and yet 
the force of our privateers in the late war 
(that of 1744) united was greater, both in 
men and guns, than that of the whole Bri- 
tiih navy in queen Elizabeth’s reign.” 

> What therefore muft it have been in the 
late war ! Befides fuch a formidable naval 
force, they have raifed, paid, and armed 
great armies. During the late war they 
kept an army of above 30,000 men on 
foot. They have founderies of cannon, ma- 
gazines of war, arfenals, forts, and fortifi- 
cations, and even vidlorious generals amongfl; 
their own troops. They have a flanding 
militia ; and conftantly have the means of 
raifing and arming a formidable body of 
VoE. II. X forces. 
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forces. Let it not be imagined that I am 

drawing a comparifon between the power 

of Britain and her colonies far from it 5 

I am only touching upon a few concurrent 

circumdances, which add_ to ,the^^grand 

ones of an independent agriculture and ma- 

nufadtures. Suppollng that the latter are 

of capital importance to a people about to 

throw off the dominion of another, the (pr- 

mer are likewife of vaft confequence to the 

attempts, and would render the execution 

much eafier than it could^be without them : 

and how much likewife would deoend on 

** • - » » 

the htuation of Britain at the time ! For 
inftance, whether flie was in the midd 
of a fuccefsful or an unfucceisful ,war_i — 
in the midft of a fecure peace, or a, doubt- * 
ful conteft. A certain coiicatenation of 
events might give the colonics an opportu- 
nity of' not only driking the blow, but pre- 
venting all future hopes in the motl)er- 
^ country of. reverfing it. The effedt of ex- 
ternal circumdances therefore mud be 
great.” 

Seeing the principles upon which the 
danger of this independency lies, we may, 
without great difficulty, examine and point 
out the means of preventing it as long as 
poffible : we have found that the fituation 

which 
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which, moft threatens it is the populoufnefs 
of thofc colonies which have no ftaples : 
hence therefore all thofe meafures I before 
pointed out as a’remedy againft the manu- 
fa(5tures of America are equally applicable 
to theprefent cafe ; fince in their operation 
they cannot lelTenithe fabrics of the north- 
ern colonies without either lefTening the 
number of their people, or in giving them 
employments which (hall have thecfFcdlof 
ftaples. In proportion as thefe objedls were 
effedled, the greater would be the difficulty 
of their becoming independent; and in that 
chain of conduft no link is more important 
than the.eftablifliment of new colonies in 
fuch a climate as will yield ftapLes, . and in 
lituations which will admit an eafy emigra- 
tion from the northern fettlements to them. 
Such new colonies, among which that of 
the Ohio will be foremoft, would have the 
cffedl of drawing off that furplus of popula- 
tion which in a country moft of which is 
cultivated, applies to manufactures, com- 
merce^ or fiffieries ; and as long as fuch fur- 
plus could be made to flow in this new 
channel, we ffiould be in no greater danger 
of the independency of America than we are 
at prefent, and perhaps not in fo much. 

I have (hewn, that the general increafe 
of people in the colonies is not near what 

X 2 the 
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the generality of writers make it : inllead 
of doubling all their numbers in' 25 years; 
their prefent number will not probably be 
doubled in 50 .years ; .■ and then the next 
doubling may take. 120 years, and fa on ; a 
confideration too much overlooked by all 
authors that have • treated of American 
affairs. -But granting the increafe to be 
quicker than I have dated it, yet it; is not 
the numbers, as I before obferved, but the 
furplus of agriculture that we are to fear. - i 
Suppofe the total fifteen millions^ but 
fpread over the continent fo much, that the 
manufa<dures,commerce, and hfheries were 
no greater than at prefent — in that cafe I 
affert, that we fhould be in no greater dan* 
ger of their independence than we Are at 
prefent. But on the contrary, if their num- 
bers had filled all that part of the continent 
which will yield flaples, fo that frefh land 
for a fmali expence could no longer be had 
for new fettlers, then of courfe that furplus 
of population which ufed to be taken off 
continually by new cultivation, muft ne- 
celfarily liave recourfe to other employ- 
ments ; then cities arife, commerce and 
manufactures flourifh, the arts are intro- 
' duced,. and a mother-country eflabliflied 
inftead of remaining a colony, 
i . ... Here 
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f 

Here we may make an obfervation, 
which, though at hrft iight it may appear 
great’ydiftant,yctdcferves attention; when- 
ever population has advanced to fuch a de- 
gree in our colonics : it is, that we muft 
then, at all events, make the acqulfition of 
Louihana, on the weft of the Mifliflippi, 
lo fupply that neceflary quantity of frefti 
land which will be wanting to prevent the 
£urplus.of population applying to any other 
profeffion than agriculture ; if the preced- 
ing principles are' admitted, and they can 
hardly be 1 rejected, then this obfervation 
will' not havcithe appearance of wildnefs. 
The author above quoted gives an idea of 
British policy ftmilar to this: he remarks, 
f‘ That ftie ftiould abide by the boundaries 
fixed already to the old colonies, that of the 
rivers’ heads ; and all further fettling to be 
in new colonies wherever they were traced. 
—That fhe fhould keep the inland naviga- 
tion of the continent, that is, of all ,thc 
great lakes and navigable rivers to herfelf, 
and not fufter any fets of men to navigate 
them, and thereby communicate from one 
part of the continent to another.- — That (he 
fhould never fuffer any provincial troops or 
militia to be raifed, but referve entirely to 
■ herfelf the defence of the frontiers.-^ — That 
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(Ijould throw whatever obftacles flic 
could upon all’ plans' of communication 
from colony to colony, or conveniencies 
from place to place. — That In proportion as 
any colony declined in flaples, and threaten- 
ed not to be able to produce a fufficiency of 
them, the inhabitants fliould receive fuch 
encouragement^to leave it, as more than to 
drain its natural increafe, unlefs new ftaples 
were difcovered for it. — A people, circum- 
ftanced as the North Americans would be, 
if fuch ’a fyftem was fully and completely 
executed, could not poflibly even think of 
v/ithdrawing themfelves from the dominion 
of Britain until their ftaples failed them, 
and they were drove, in fpite of all laws 
and prohibitions, to herd together in towns 
for the purpofes of manufadluring thofe ne- 
ceflaries which their ftaples would not pay 
for. No matter what their numbers might 
be, they would remain fubjcdl to the mo- 
ther-country as long as flic could fupply 
them with ftaples, and that principally 
would depend upon providing their increafe 
■with frefti land. It is true flic would find 
an end of her territory at laft, and then the 
natural courfe of things would form towns 
and manufaSures of that increafe, which 
ihe before took ofif by means of plenty of 

land. 
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land. A conneftion would then arife be- 
tween town and town and colony and colo- 
ny ; numbers would feel that ftrength which 
refults from conneSlion alone, and the in- 
fluence of the mother-country would be too 
weak to oppofe the confequences.” 

If a contrary condudl in Britain fhould be 
purfued, which it mull be owned is but 
too likely, the independency of America 
may happen in no diftant period; for as 
fuch progrefs has been made in the north- 
ern colonies towards general manufadures, 
and the pofTcfiion of great fifheries and an 
extenfive commerce, the efFedl t^l every 
day be an increafe of thofc employments 
proportioned to the furplus of population in 
the fcttlements ; and this increafe muft ne- 
ccflarily bring on a degree of power, which 
will enable them, on 'the firft fair opportu- 
nity, to throw off their obedience to the 
Britifh government. Or affairs may gradu- 
ally go on in fuch a train, as will bring on 
he fame independency by flow degrees, 
and at laft reft in the completion of it 
without any ads of. violence againft Bri- 
tain— by riling into too powerful a people 
for the motherrcountry to think of con- 
trouling. ' . . 

; • ’ X 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXX VIL 

REP-RESENTATION. 

y , 

Of a union between Great Britain and her 
colonies’^Obje^ions which have been made 
-a-Anfwers — Difficultiei’^Obfervations. 

V 

T hat different parts of the fame em- 
pire ought to be united as clofely as 
pofTjble by all the ties of political intereft, 
is a maxim, which as it has never been de- 
nied, I'oiftne might imagine it would never 
be necefiary to prove the cafes in vvhich it 
ought particularly to be applied. But in 
this oi our American colonies fuch difficul- 
ties have been ftarted, and fuch cbjedions 
have been made that have made many per- 
fons to think truth no longer truth— or that 
a ftrong exception is here found to a maxim 
otherwife infallible. 

Mr. Pownal, who redded long in Ame- 
rica, and was fuppofed to be well acquaint- 
ed with American affairs, flatted the plan 
of an union in a more direft manner than 
any other writer of credit had done before, 
(hewing that an American reprefentation 

might 
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might take place without very great diffi- 
culties : and the late Mr. Grenville went 
pretty much into the fame idea when he 
planned the ftamp aft, but from that blun- 
dering Execution which was feen in all his 
fchemcs, he totally defeated the plan by 
■ beginning at the wrong end. 

A very able and lively author, in the 
Obfervations on a late State of the Nation, 
took Mr. Grenville’s fcheme to pieces, and 
ridiculed it with great feverity. His objec- 
tions turn chiefly, if not entirely upon the 
diftance of America, and the uncertainty of 
that navigation, from length of voyage, 
fhipwrecks, and war, w'hich muft bring 
the American reprefentatives to Great Bri- 
tain ^ in all which he difplays much wit 
and great ridicule. But 1 am one of thofe 
who do not think that wit is reafon, or 
that be who gets the laugh muft infallibly 
be on the right fide ; fince this would be 
nothing more than faying, that a man’s con- 
duft is always right in proportion to the wit 
with which he can defend it. We are not 
therefore to fee nothing but impoffibilitics 
in a matter which at moft abounds with 
only difficulties ; and a refolution to con- 
quer difficulties ought always to be taken 
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in-proportion to the. benefits .which will rc-« 
fult from the viftory. ..... 

The difficulty of. the dillance,^! thinks , 
may be got over byifeveral means, .fuppofe 
the members from America,- wffio may be- 
there chofen either by.the freeholders of the • 
provinces, or by the prefcnt rejvefentatives. 
in the provincial afficmblies, i^ieuld always 
be eleded for an uncertain duration ; that< 
is, the member refidcnt at London (hould 
continue the fitting member either till an- 
other landed who was to fuccced him, or. 
till his own. re-elediion was noticed. I< 
think this^plan would at once anfwer manyt 
of the objcdiions which the abpve mention- 
ed ingenious .gentleman has ftarted. Nor 
do 1 foe to what. material ou^s the .plan-. is 
open : . if it is faid that the member- in Eng- 
land cannot fuppert bis interefi in cafe of 
new elcdlions in America, I reply, neither, 
can the member of our own; parliament, in' 
cafe he is abroad, which often happens^ 
and yet we fee his friends exerting themr 
felves near as effieiflu'ally :^but granting the 
fad,', of what con fequence is -it to either 
Britain -or America, whether Mr., George 
or Mr. Thomas be the member? As long 
as there mull bq a fitting one, the neceffity 
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is fully anfwered by either ; and if fome in- 
dividual happens to be of lingular merit or 
popularity, he will of courfe be re-eledled. 
This uncertain duration of a member’s fit- 
ting may appear ftrange at firft fight, but 
upon a little refledtion there will be found 
nothing objedlable in it, as the term will 
he fixed t by no minifterial artifice, nor by 
the artifice;of any other man ; if a member 
is not re-eleded, it will of courfe be the 
bufinefs of his fucceiTor to take his feat as 
foonas he can.j and if on the way he fliould 
be taken by the Spaniards, and carried to 
Lima, it will be a difagreeable adventure 
to him, but public bufinefs will fufier no- 
thing by it. 

But there is another circumftance which 
anfwers a great part of the objedlions which 
have been made to American reprefenta- 
tion : Englifh counties eledl Scotch mem- 
bers — Scotch towns eledt Englilh members 
——and both of them Irifti ones ; why not 
upon the fame principles eledl BritUh mem- 
bers for '^America ? They will be equally 
eligible. At prcfent the provinces appoint 
agents, and give them falaries ; why not 
eledl the fame men into parliament ; their 
feat will render a falary unnecefiary, and 
they will be much more able to advance 

the 
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the bufinefs, and defend the interefl: of 
their conftituents : it would be at the op- 
tion of the eledtors of America either to 
chufe fome perfon among thcmfelves, or 
elfe upon the fame principles as they make 
choice of their agents, to chufe fome per- 
fon of reputation or knowledge in Britain. 
There does not appear to be any infuperable 
objedlions to any part of fuch a bufinefs. 

As to the arrangement of the eledtors in 
America, it would have no more difficul- 
ties in it than that of the fame thing in Scot-K 
land : — it would only be neceflary to take 
care that the increafing population of that 
vaft country fhould be reprefented, which 
would be well enough fecured by decree- 
ing all freeholders, vvhofe freeholds were 
above the value of ten pounds flerling— 
fhould have a vote, both fuch as were in 
being at the time of the union, and alfo 
fuch as fhould be gained or erefted after- 
wards. And if the reprefentation of towns 
was entirely dropped, it would be fo much 
the better, and be taking a proper hint from 
the experience of eledlors in England. 

Objedions have likewife been raifed 
upon the fcore of difficulties in contefted 
elections, from the tedioufnefs and expence 
of trials at the bar of thehoufe, when wit- 

nefles 
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ndlVs arc to be brought, and all their at- 
tendants, acrol^ the Atlantic ocean : but as 
\->ell might we objedt to the reprefentation 
of the Highlands of Scotland, becaufe fuch 
evils were infinitely greater than with-Mid- 
dlcfex : — there are boroughs in Scotland 
from whence, it is near as difficnit and ex- 
ptnfive to get a tribe of people to London 
on fuOh a bufinefs, as it would be from parts 
of America, If objedfions againft extend- 
ing Icgiflation throughout the empire are 
Hated merely from the extent of the em- 
pire, it is fo weak a plea, that one might 
almoft’ reply to it by faying, you fhould get 
rid of' what you cannot govern. You can 
fend governors; deputies, furveyors, mar- 
fhals, regiHers, and placemen of every de- 
nomination to America; it is a pretty joke 
to imagine they cannot as well return us 
reprefentatives. 

Conceriiing the general expediency of 
this meafure, I recolleil: nothing material 
that has been urged againH it. On the 
contrary, very many rcafons have been of- 
fered to Ihew that it is not only proper but 
necclfary.' It fhould be confidered, that 
the danger of the American colonies throw- 
ing OiF what is commonly called the yoke 
of their mother-country, turns principally 
‘ upon 
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upon points of government in which the 
one party is fuppofed to > be aggrieved by 
the laws enafled in the other. Nor can 
we well ftate a cafe in' which there is any 
probability of a revolt, but what arifes 
from this circnmftance. 

If the union was to take place, and all 
the provinces of our American dominion 
reprcfented in the Britifh parliament, there 
would be a tye and a connexion of a very 
different nature from what at prefent fub- 
lifts between them. Adts of the legiflature 
would then be adls to which themfclves had 
given their confent ; a point of vafl impor- 
tance, and by no means treated in a fatif- 
fadtory manner, by fpcaking of a virtual 
reprefentation. 

Let us fuppofe the adminiflration of our 
government to be fo unexceptionable in re- 
gard to all American meafures as to prevent 
any open revolt among that part of the fub- 
jefts in our empire, in what manner then 
could America become independent I I re- 
ply, by the connedlion gradually falling off, 
until- it became of no confequence — this 
connedlion is merely commercial. Its de- 
cleniion would be proportionate to the co- 
Jbnifts fupplying their own markets with 
manufadlures, after which the remaining 
■ 7 connec- 
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connexion would be too inconfiderable to 
dcierve. a thought: hence, therefore wc 
find a natural and eafy death to every- ad- 
vantage which can refult from America to 
Britain, But' if the former was reprefented 
in the parliament of Britain — and if that 
reprefentation formed an entire new Icgif- 
lative power, to which they gave unrc- 
firained obediencci iho .connexion between 

them, which has been found of fuch im- 
• \ 

portance, would be properly perpetual—— 
as fecure as the connedion between Scot- 
land and En^^la.nd, 

If in any future lime the population and 
importance of America become, what we 
have reafon to fuppofe they will be, then 
it might be expeded that a change in the 
place of parliamentary meetings might en- 
lue, and x\merica become the head of the 
empire, as far as the relidcncc of govern- 
ment could make it fo ; a revolution which 

* 

might be much more advantageous to this 
country than a total feparation would 
be, under many circumftances which .might 
.attend fo great a change. But as this idea 
is in reference only to a period extremely 
diftant, no arguments to be drawn from it 
can be conclufive in the prefent enquiry. 
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